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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


A coNHiDERAHLE portioii of the three books con- 
tained in this volume is of a highly technical 
character and of interest only to professed students 
of the teelinique of the ancient schools of rhetoric 
and the minuter points of Latin prose style. Even 
these portions contain not a little that is of general 
interest, but those which are likely to be most 
attractive to the general reader are VII. i and vi, 
the whole of VIII., and IX. i, 1-21, and iv, 1-57. 
Wherever discussion of bases occurs, the reader is 
referred back to III. vi, as the subject is too com- 
plicated to be dealt with in notes. Similarly for the 
Syllogism, Enthymeme or Ej)ichaereme reference 
will be necessary to the passages indicated in the 
footnotes. 


H. E. B. 
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A = Codex Ambrosianus, 11th century. 

B == Agreement of Codices Berneiisis, 
Nostradamensis, 10th century. 

G = Codex Bambergensis whore gaps 
supplied by an 11th-century hand. 


Bambergensis and 
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M. FABIT QUINTILIANI 
INSTITUTIONIS ORATORIAE 


LIBER VII 

Prooemium 

De inveritione, ut arbitror, satis dictum est. 
Neqiie eiiim ea deniiim_, quae ad docendum perti- 
nent, exsecuti sunius, veruin etiam rnotus animorum 
tractavimus. Sed ut opera exstruenti'bus satis non 
est saxa atque luateriam et cetera aedificanti utilia 
congerere, nisi disponendis eis collocandisque arti~ 
ficium inanus adliibeatur, sic in dicendo quainlibet 
abundans reruin co{)ia cuinulum tantum habeat 
atque congestum, nisi illas eadem dispositio in 
ordinein digestas atque inter se commissas de- 
vinxerit. Nec immerito secunda quinque partiuin 
posita est, cum sine ea prior nihil valeat. Neque 
enim quanquain fusis omnibus merubris statua sit, 
nisi collocetur, et si quara in corporibus nostris 
aliorumve aniinalium partem permutes et transferase 


^ cp. VI. iv. 1, Invention, arrangement, st^le, memory, 
delivery. 



THE INSTITUTIO ORATORIA 
OF QUINTILIAN 

BOOK VII 


Preface 

# 

I THINK that enough has been said on the subject 
of invention. Ftir I have dealt not merely with the 
methods by which we may instruct the judge, but 
also with the •means of appealing to his emotions. 
But just as it is not sufficient for those who are 
erecting a building merely to collect stone and timber 
and other building materials, but skilled masons are 
required to ar rangeland place them, so in speaking, 
however abundant the matter may be, it will merely 
form a confused heap unless arrangement be em- 
ployed to reduce it to order and to give it connexion 
and firmness of structure. Nor is it without good 2 
reason that arrangement is treated as the second of 
the five departments of oratory,^ since without it the 
first is useless. For the fact that all the limbs of a 
statue have been cast does not make it a statue : they 
must be put together ; and if you were to inter- 
change sdifce one portion of our bodies or of those 
of other animals with another, although the body 
would be in possession of all the same members 
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licet liaheat eaclein omnia, prodigiuni sit tamen. 
Et artus etiam leviter loco nioti perdiint quo 
vigiierunt usum, et turhati exercitus sibi ipsi sunt 

3 iinpedimcnto. Nec mihi video tin* crrare qui ipsam 
rerum naturam stare ordiiie putaiit, quo confuso 
peritura sint omnia. Sic oratio carens hac virtute 
tumultuetur necessc est et sine rectore Huitet nec 
cobaereat sibi, multa repetat, multa transeat, velut 
nocte in ignotis locis errans, nec initio nec fine 
proposito casum potius quam consilium sequatiir. 

4 Quapropter totus bic liber serviatdispositioni,^ 
quidem, si certa aliqua via tradi in omnes rnaterias 
ullo mode posset, non tarn paucis contigisset. Sed 
cum infinitae litium formae fuerint f^turaeque sint 
et tot saeculis nulla reperta sit causa, quae esset 
tota alter! similis, sapiat oportet actor et vigilet et 
inveiiiat et iudicet et consilium a se ipso petat, 
Neque infitias eo quaedam esse quae demonstrari 
possint, eaque non omittam. 

I. Sit igitur, ut supra significavi, divisio rerum 
plurium in singulas^ partitio singularum in partes 
discretio, ordo recta quaedam collocatio prioribus 

^ dispositioni, early editors \ division!, ^88, 


^ V, X. 63. 
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as before, you would none the less have produced 
a monster. Again even a slight dislocation will 
deprive a limb of its previous use and vigour, and 
disorder in the ranks will impede the move- 
ments of an army. Nor can I regard as an error 3 
the assertion that order is essential to the existence 
of nature itself, for without order everything would 
go to wrack and ruin. Similarly if oratory lack this 
virtue, it cannot fail to be confused, but will be 
like a ship drifting without a helmsman, will lack 
cohesion, will fall into countless repetitions and 
omissions, and, like a traveller who has lost his way 
in unfamiliar country, will be guided solely by chance 
without fixed purpose or the least idea either of 
starting-point or goal. 

The whole of this book, therefore, will be devoted 4 
to arrangement, an art the acquisition of which would 
never have beela such a rarity, had it been possible to 
lay down general rules which would suit all subjects. 
But since cases in the courts have always presented 
an infinite variety, |md will continue to do so, and 
since through all the centuries there has never been 
found one single case which was exactly like any 
other, the pleader must rely upon his sagacity, keep 
his eyes open, exercise his powers of invention and 
judgment and look to himself for advice. On the 
other hand, I do not deny that there are some points 
which are caj^able of demonstration and which 
accordingly I shall be careful not to pass by. 

I, Division, as I have already stated,^ means the 
division of* a group of things into its component 
parts, partition is the separation of an individual 
whole into its elements, order the correct disposition 
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seqiientia adnectens, dispositio util is rerum ac 

2 partium in locos distributio. Sed meminerinius 
ipsam dispositionern pleruinque utilitate mutari nec 
eandem semper primam quaestionem ex utraque 
parte tractandanu Cuius rei, ut cetera exempla 
praeteream, Demosthenes quoque atque Aeschines 
possunt esse dociimento in iudicio Ctesiphontis 
diversum secuti ordinem, cum acciisator a iure, quo 
videbatur potentior, coeperit, patron us omnia paene 
ante ius posuerit, quibus iudicem quaeslioni legum 

3 praepararet. Aliud enim alii docere prius expedit, 
alioqui semper petitoris arbitrio diceretur ; denique 
in accusatione mutua, cum se utoique defendat, 
priusquam adversarium arguat, omnium rerum ne- 
cesse est ordinem esse diversum. Igitur, quid ipse 
sim secutus, quod parti m praeceptis partim usur- 
patum ratione cognoveram, promam nec unquam 
dissimulavi. 

4 Erat milii curae in controversiis forensibus nosse 

omnia^ causa versareiitur. Nam in schola 

certa sunt et pauca et ante declamationem expo- 
nuntur, quae tliemata Givieci vocant, Cicero pro- 


' cp. ni. X. 4, 

2 cp VI. iv. 8 ; IV. ii. 28. 
» Top., 21. 
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of things in such a way that what follows coheres 
with what precedes^ wliile arrangement is the distri- 
bution of things and parts to the places wliich it is 
expedient that they should occupy. But we must 2 
remember that arrangement is generally dependent 
on expediency, and that the same question will not 
always be discussed first by both parties. An 
exain[)le of what I mean, to quote no others, is 
provided by Demosthenes and Aeschines, who adopt 
a different order in the trial of Ctesiphon, since the 
accuser begins by dealing with the legal question 
involved, in which he thought he had the advantage, 
whereas the advocate for the defence treats practi- 
cally every other topic before coming to the question 
of law, with a view to preparing the judges for a 
consideration of the legal aspect of the case. For 3 
it will often be expedient for the parties to place 
different poitAs first; otherwise the jdeading would 
always be determined by the good pleasure of the 
prosecution. Finally, in a case of mutual accusation,^ 
where both parties^have to defend themselves before 
accusing their antagonist, the order of everything 
must necessarily be different. I shall therefore set 
forth the method adopted by myself, about which I 
have never made any mystery : it is the result in 
j)art of instruction received from others, in part of 
my own reasoning. 

When engaged in forensic disputes I made it a 4 
point to make myself familiar with every circum- 
stance connected with the case.^ (In the schools, 
of course, the facts of the case are definite and 
limited in Clumber and are moreover set out before 
we begin to declaim : the Greeks call them i/iones, 
which Cicero 3 translates by pfvposi lions.) When I 

7 
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posita. Cum haec in conspectu quodammodo collo- 
caveram, non minus pro adversa parte quam pro 

6 mea cogitabarn. Et primum (quod non difficile 
dictu est sed tainen ante omnia intuendum) con- 
stituebam, quid utraque pars vellet effieere, turn 
per quid, hoc modo. Cogitabarn, quid primum 
petitor diceret. Id aut confessum erat aut contro* 

6 versum. Si confessum, non poterat ibi esse quaestio. 
Transibam ergo ad responsum pai-tis alterius, idem 
intuebar ; nonminquam etiam quod inde obtinebatur 
confessum erat. Ubi primum coeperat non con- 
venire, quaestio oriebatur. Id tale est : Occidisli 

7 hommem ; Occidi, Convenit ; transeg. Rationem 
reddere debet reus, quare Occident. Adtdlerum, 
inquit, cum adultera occidcre licet. Legem esse 
certum est. Tertium iam aliquiR videndum est, in 
quo pugna consistat. Non fuerunt adulteri ; Fuerunt : 

8 quaestio ; de facto ambigitur, coniectura est. In- 

terim et hoc tertium confessum est adulteros fuisse 
Hed iihi, inquit accusator, illos non licidt occidere ; 
exul enim eras, aut ignominiosus. De iure quaeritur. 
At si protinus dicenti Ocddisti respondeatur Non 
occidi, statim pugna est. « 

^ /.c. a question as to facts, cw. Vii, ii. 

8 
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had formed a general idea of these circumstances, I 
proceeded to consider them quite as much from my 
opponent’s point of view as from my own. The 6 
first point which 1 set myself to determine (it is 
easy enough to state, but is still all-important) was 
what each party desired to establish and then what 
means he was likely to adopt to that end. My 
method was as follows. I eonsidered what the 
prosecutor would say first: his point must either be 
admitted or controversial : if admitted, no question 
could arise in this connexion. I therefore passed to 6 
the answer of the defence and considered it from the 
same standpoint : even there the point was some- 
times one that was admitted. It was not until the 
parties ceased to agree that any question arose. 
Take for example the following case. ‘^You killed 
a man.” ^^Yes, I killed him.” Agreed, I pass to 
the defence, which has to produce the motive for 7 
tile homicide. It is lawful,” lie urges, ^^to kill an 
adulterer with his paramour.” Another admitted 
jioint, for there i% no doubt about the law. We 
must look for a third point where the two parties are 
at variance. ^^They were not adulterers,” say the 
prosecution; ^^They were,” say the defence. Here 
then is the question at issue : there is a doubt as to 
the facts, and it is therefore a question of conjectured 
Sometimes even the third point may be admitted ; 8 
it is granted that they were adulterers. But,” says 
the accuser, ^^ you had no right to kill them, for you 
were an exile ” or ^Hiad forfeited your civil rights.” 
The question is now one of law. On the other 
hand, if when the prosecution says, You killed 
them,” the defence at once replies, I did not,” the 
issue is raised without more delay. 


9 
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Si exploranduin est, ubi controversia incipiat, efc 
considerari debeL quid primam quaestioneni facial,^ 
9 Intentio simplex^ Occidit Saturniniirn Bahirius ; con- 
iuncta, Lege de sicariis cornmisit L. Vareims. Nam 
C. Varenum occidendiim et Cn. Varomm vidnerandnm 
et Salarimn item occidendiim curamfr Nam sic di- 
versae pro|)ositiones criint ; quod idem de petitio- 
nibus dictum sit. Veruni in coniuricta pr()j)Ositione 
pliires esse quaestiones ac status possunL si aliud 
negat reus, aliud defendit, aliud a iure action is 
excludit. In quo genere agenti est dis})icienduin, 
quid quoque loco diluat 

10 Quod ])ertiiiet ad actorem, non plane dissentio a 
Celso, qui sine dubio Ciceronem *secutus instat 
tamen huic parti vcliementius, ut putet primo 
firmuin aliquid esse ponenduin, siirnino firrnissimum, 
imbecilliora medio, quia et initio movendus sit index 

11 et summo impel lendiis. At pro reo plerumque 
gravissimiim quidque primum movendum est, ne 
iilud spectans index reliquorum defensioni sit aver- 
sior. Interim tamen et hoc mutabitur, si leviora 
ilia palain falsa erunt, gravissimi defensio difficilior, 

^ quid . . . faciat, Happcl : quae . . . facit, AQ. 

® curavit, Gcsver : ca . . , A. : cadit, G . : cavit, f^ndhawl A^ 

■ » 


^ rp. V. xi. 6. ^ cp. y. xiii. 38. 

® cp. III. vi. 1 sq. ^ cp. 111. vi. 23 and 52. 

10 
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If it requires some search to discover where the 
dispute really begins, we must consider what consti- 
tates tlie first question. The charge may be simple, 9 
as for example “ Rabirius killed Saturninus,” ^ or 
complex like the following : The offence committed 
by Lucius V’^arenus falls under the law^ of assassination . 
for he procured the murder of Gains Varenus, the 
wounding of Gnaeus Varenus and also the murder 
of Salarius.” In the latter case there will be a 
number of propositions, a statement which also 
applies to civil suits as well. But in a complex case 
there may be a number of questions and bases : ^ for 
instance the accused may deny one fact, justify 
anetliei* and plead technical grounds to show^ that 
a third fact is not actionable. In such cases the 
pleader will have to consider what requires refutation 
and where that refutation should be placed. 

As regards the prosecutor, I do not altogether 10 
disagree with Celsiis, who, though no doubt in so 
doing he is following the practice of Cicero, insists 
with some vehen^uice on the view that the first 
place should be given to some strong argument, 
but that the strongest should be reserved to the end, 
while the weaker arguments should be placed in the 
middle, since the judge has to be moved at the be- 
ginning and forcibly impelled to a decision at the end. 
But with the defence it is different : the strongest 1 1 
arguments as a rule require to be disposed of first, 
for fear that the judge througli having his thoughts 
fixed on those arguments should regard the defence 
of other points with disfavour. Sometimes, however, 
this order is subject to alteration ; for example if the 
minor arguments are obviously false and the refu- 
tation of the most serious argument a matter of some 
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ut detracta prias accusatoribus fide aggrediamur 
ultimum^ iam iudicibus omnia vana esse credentibus. 
Opus erit tamen praefatioiie^ qua et ratio reddatur 
dilati criminis et promittatur defensio, ne id quod 

12 non statim diluenius tiinere videamur. Anteactae 
vitae criinina plerumque prima purganda sunt, ut 
id, de quo laturus est sententiain iudex, audire 
propitius incipiat. Sed hoc quoque pro Vareno 
Cicero in ultimum distulit, non quid frequentissirne 

A 

sed quid turn expediret intuitus. 

13 Cum simplex intentio erit, videndum est, unum 
aliquid respondeanius an jdura. Si ^num, in re 
quaestionern instituamus an in scripto; si in re,^ 
negandum sit quod obiicitur an tuendum ; si in 
scripto, in qua specie iuris pugna sit, et in ea, 

14 de verbis an de voluntate quaeratur. Id ita con- 
sequemur, si intuiti fuerimus, quae sit lex quae 
litem faciat, hoc est, qua iudicium sit constitutum. 
Nam quaedam in scholasticis ponuntur ad coniun- 
gendam modo actae rei seriem, ut puta : Expositum 
qui agnovent, solutis alimeniis recipiat. Minus dido 


12 


' in re, Regius ; iure, MSS. 
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difficulty, we should attack it last of all, after discre- 
diting the prosecution by demonstrating the falsity 
of the former, thereby disposing tlie judges to be- 
lieve that all their arguments are equally unreliable. 

We shall, however, require to preface our remarks by 
explaining why we postpone dealing with the most 
serious charge, and by promising that we will deal 
with it at a later stage : otherwise the fact that we do 
not dispose of it at once may give the impression that 
we are afraid of it. Charges brought against the 12 
past life of the accused sliould generally be dealt 
with first in order that the judge may be well-dis- 
j)osed to listen to our defence on that point on which 
he Jias to give his verdict. But Cicero in the pro 
Vareno postpones his treatment of such charges to 
the conclusion, being guided not by the general rule, 
but by the special circumstances of the case. 

When the %ccusatioii is simple, we must consider 13 
whether to give a single answ'er to the charge or 
several. In the former case, we must decide 
whether the question is one of fact or of law : if it is 
one of fact, we muSt deny the fact or justify it : if, on 
the other hand, it is a question of law, we must decide 
on what special point the dispute arises and whether 
the question turns on the letter or the intention of 
the law. We shall do this by considering what the 14 
law is which gives rise to the dispute, that is to say 
under what law the court has been constituted. In 
scholastic themes, for example, the laws are some- 
times stated merely with a view to connecting the 
arguments of the cases. Take the following case : 

fathef who recognises a son whom he has ex- 
posed in infancy, shall only take him back after paying 
for his keep. A disobedient son may be disinherited. 

13 
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audientem Jilium liccat abdicate . Qui e.rpositum recepit, 
imperat ei miptias locuplelis propinquae ; ille dedurere 

16 vult ^filiatn pauperis educaforis. Lex de expositis ad 
adfectum pertiiiet; iudieiuni pendet ex lege abdi- 
cationis. Nec tamen semper ex una lege qnaestio 
est, ut in antinoinia. His speetatis apparebit circa 
quod pugna sit. 

16 Coniuiicta defensio est, qualis pro Rabirio : Si 
occidissety recte fecissel ; sed 7ion occidit. Ubi vero 
miilta contra unam propositionem dicinms, cogi- 
tandum est primurn quidquid dici potest, turn ex 
his quo quidque loco dici expediat aestimanduin. 
In quo non idem sentio, quod de propositionibus 
paulo ante, quodque dc argiimeiitis probatiomim loco 
eoncessi, posse aliquando nos incif)ere a finnioribus. 

17 Nam vis quaestionum semper crescerq debet ct ad 
potentissiina ab infirinissimis pervenire, sive sunt 

18 eiusdem generis sive diversi. luris autem quaesti- 
ones solent esse nonnunquam ex aliis atque aliis 
conflictionibus, facti semper idem spectant ; in 

^ The first law is strictly irrelevant to the case, but can 
be employed by the son to stir the jury’s emotions. He owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to his poor foster-father, and liis 
love for his foster-sister is based on life-long ac(piaintance. 
The father, on the other hand, will urge that his payment 
for his son’s nurture has discharged the debt due to the poor 
man and that his son is once more under the patrla potestas. 
The introduction of the first law thus enables the pleader to 
introduce fiesh arguments and is thus said to link up the 
arguments. 

2 cp. III. vi. 46. and vii. " 

» § 10. * V. xii. 14. 

® This statement amounts to no more than that there may 
be infinite complication where questions of law are con- 

H 
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A man who took back a son whom he had exposed 
orders him to marry a wealthy neighbour. Tiie son 
desires to marry the daugliter of the poor man wlio 
brought him up.” The law about children who have 16 
been exposed affords scope for emotional treatment, 
while the decision of the court turns on the law of 
disinheritance.^ On the other hand, a question may 
turn on more laws than one, as in cases of avTivofiui 
or contradictory laws.- It is by (consideration of such 
points as these that w'e shall be able to determine 
the point of law out of which the dispute arises. 

As an example of complex defence I may. quote 16 
the pro Rahirio : ‘^If he had killed him, he would 
havp been justified in so doing: but he did not kill 
him.” But when we advance a number of points in 
answer to a single proposition, we must first of all 
consider everything that can be said on the subject, 
and then decide which out of these points it is ex- 
pedient to select and where to put them forward. 

My views on this subject are not identical with 
tliose which I admitted a little while ago^ on the 
subject of propositions and on that of arguments in 
the section which I devoted to proofs,^ to the effect 
that we may sometimes begin with the strongest. 17 
For when we are defending, there should always be an 
increase of force in the treatment of questions and we 
should proceed from the weaker to the stronger, 
whether the points we raise are of the same or of a 
different character. Questions of law will often arise 18 
from one ground of dispute after another, whereas 
questions of factare always concerned with one point;® 


cerned, but questions of fact are simple and there is but on© 
point to be considered, “ was siicli and such an act 
committed ? 


*5 
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utroque genere sitiiilis ordo est. Sed prius de dis- 
siinilibus, ex quibus infirmissimum quidque primum 
tractari oporteL ideo quod quasdaiii quaestiones 
exsecuti donare solemus et coricedere ; neque eniin 
transire ad alias ..nossumus nisi omissis prioribus. 

19 Quod ipsum ita fieri oportet, non ut damnasse eas 
videamur, sed oinisisse, quia possimus etiam sine 
eis vincere. Procurator alicuius pecuniani petit ex 
fenore hereditario : potest incidere quaestio, an 

20 huic esse procuratori liceat. Finge nos^ postquam 
tractavimus earn, remittere vel etiam convinci : 
quaeretur, an ei, cuius nomine litigator, procura- 
torem habendi sit ius. Discedamiis bine quoque : 
recipit materia quaestionem, an ille, <cuius nomine 
agitur, heres sit feneratoris an ex asse heres. 

21 Haec quoque concessa sint : quaeretur an debeatur. 
Contra nemo tarn demens fuerit, ut cum id quod 
firmissimum duxerit se habere protulerit,^ remittat 
illud et ad leviora transcendat. Huic in schola simile 
est : Non abdicahis adoplatum ; id hunc quoque, non 
mrum fortem ; ut etforlem, non qui cuicunque^ voluniaii 
tuae non paruerit ; ut in alia omnia suhiectus sit, non 

^ protulerit, Halm ; omitted hy MSS. 

* qui cuicunque, W. Meyer : quicunque, MSS, 

a 

^ See IV. iv. (5, * cp. in. 6, 8. 

i6 
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but the order to be followed is the same in both 
cases. We must, however^ deal first with points that 
differ in character. In such cases the weakest 
should always be handled first, for the reason that 
there are occasions when after discussing a question 
we make a concession or present of it to our op- 
ponents : for we cannot pass on to others without 
dropping those which come first. This should be 19 
done in such a way as to give the impression not 
that we regard the points as desperate, but that we 
have deliberately dropped them because we can 
prove our case without them. Suppose that the 
agent for a certain person claims the interest on a 
loan as due under an inheritance. The question may 
here arise whether such a claim can be made by an 
agent. ^ Assume that, after discussing the question, 20 
we drop it or that the argument is refuted. We 
then raise tli|? question whether the person in whose 
name the action is brought has the right to employ 
an agent. Let us yield this point also.^ The case 
will still admit of our raising the question whether 
the person in whose name the suit is brought is 
heir to the person to whom the interest was due 
and again whether he is sole heir. Grant these 21 
points also and we can still raise the question whether 
the sum is due at all ? On the other hand, no one 
will be so insane as to drop what he considers his 
strongest point and pass to others of minor import- 
ance. The following case from a scholastic theme 
is of a similar character. You may not disinherit 
your adopted son. And if you may disinherit him 
qud adopted son, you may not disinherit one who is 
so brave. And if you may disinherit one who is so 
brave, you may not disinherit him because he has 
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propter optionem ; ut propter optioiiem, non propter 
talem optionem.^ Haec iuris qiiaestionum differentia 

22 est. In factis autem ad idem tendentia sunt plura, 
ex quibus aliqua citra sunimam quaestioriem reniitti 
solent ; ut si is, cum quo furti agitur, dicat : Proha 
te hahidssef proha peididisse, proha furto perdidisse, 
proba mea fraude. Priora enim remit ti j)ossunt, 
ultimum non potest. 

23 Solebam et hoc facerc,^ ut vel ab ultima specie 
(narn ea fere est, quae continet caiisarn) retrorsum 
quaererem usque ad primam generalem quaestionem, 
vel a gen ere ad extremam speciem descender em, 

24 etiam in suasoriis. Ut deliberat Numa, an regnum 
offerentibus Romanis recipiat. Primum, id est genus, 
an regnandum, turn ^ an in civitate aliena, an Romae, 
an laturi sint Romani talem regem. Similiter in 
controversiis. Optet enim vir fortis alienam uxorem. 
Ultima species est, an optare possit aliaaam uxorem. 
Generale est, an quidquid optarit, accipere debeat. 
Inde, an ex privato, an nuptias, an maritum ha- 

^ optionem . . . optionem, Ohrecht : opinionem . . , 
opinionem, Af/SS, : ut propter optionem omitted hy Mi^S. 

2 facere is fullovml by praecipere, which is expunyed hy 
Meister as a gloss, 

® turn added hy Christ. 


^ The adopted son has done some heroic deed, bringing 
him under the scholastic law vir fortis optet quod uoUt, “ I^et 
a hero choose what reward he will” {cp, v. x. 97). A 
scandalous choice might give ground for disinheriting him 
(cp. § 24 below), but the choice in question is not 
scandalous. 

* cp. V. X. 6, 6. The statement “ man is an animal ” is 
insufficient as a definition, “animal ” being the genm. “Man 
is mortal ” introduces a species^ but one common to other 
animals. “ Man is rational” introduces the ultima species. 
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not obeyed your every coinuiand ; and if he was 
bound to obey you in all else, you may not disinherit 
him on the ground of his choice of a reward ; and 
even if tlie choice of a reward may give just ground 
for disinheriting, that is not true of such a choice 
as he actually made.” ^ Such is the nature of 22 
dissimilarity where j)oints of law are concerned. 
Where, however, the question is one of fact, there 
may be several points all tending to the same result, 
of which some may be droj)ped as not essential to 
the main issue, as for instance if a man accused of 
theft should say to his accuser, Prove that you had 
the property, prove that you lost it, prove that it 
was stolen, prove that it was stolen by me.” The 
first three can be dropped, but not the last. 

I used also to em{)loy the following method. I 23 
went back from the ultimate species (which generally 
contains the«vital point of the case) to the first 
general question or descended from the genus to the 
ultimate species , applying this method even to de- 
liberative themes. For example, Nurna is deliberating 24 
whether to aceepl the crown offered him by the 
Romans. First he considers the general question, 
Ought I to be a king.^” Then, Ought 1 to be 
king in a foreign state } Ought I to be king at 
Rome? Are the Romans likely to put up with such 
a king as myself? ” So too in controversial themes. 
Suppose a brave man to choose another man’s wife 
as his reward. The ultimate species is found in the 
question whether lie is allowed to choose another 
man’s wife. The general question is whether he 
should be*given whatever he chooses. Next come 
questions such as whether he can choose his reward 
from the property of private individuals, whether he 
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26 bentis. Sed hoc non, quemadmodiim dieitur, ita 
et quaeritur. Primum enim occurrit fere, quod est 
ultimum dicendum, ut hoc. Non debes alicnarn vxorem 
optare, ideoque divisionem perdit festinatio. Non 
oportet igitur offerentibus se contentum esse, sed 
quaerere aliquid quod ultra est,^ ne viduarn qiddem, 
Adhuc plus est,^ nihil ex private. Ultimum retror- 
sum, quod idem a capite primum est, nihil miquum. 

26 Itaque propositione visa, quod est facillimum, co- 
gitemus, si fieri potest, quid naturale sit primum 
responderi. Id si, tanquam res agatur et nobis 

ipsis respondendi necessitas sit, intueri voluerimus, 

«• 

27 occurret. Si id non contigerit, seponamus id quod 
primum se obtulerit, et ipsi nobiscum sic loquamur : 
Quid si hoc non esset ? id iterum«et tertium et dum 
nihil sit reliqui. Itaque inferiora quoque scruta- 
bimur, quae tractata faciliorem nobis iudicem in 

28 summa quaestione facient. Non dissimile huic est 
et illud praeceptum, ut a communibus ad propria 

^ esse . . . ultra est, Spalding-, esse quaere aliquideni 
ultra sit, AG, 

* est, Halm : ai, A : se G, 

^ cp. III. ix. 6. 
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can choose a bride as his reward, and if so, whether 
he can choose one who is already married. But in 26 
our search for such questions we follow an order 
quite different from that which we employ in actual 
speaking.^ For that which as a rule occurs to us firsts 
is just that which ought to come last in our speech : 
as for instance the conclusion, You have no right 
to choose another man’s wife.** Consequently undue 
haste will spoil our division of the subject. We 
must not therefore be content with the thoughts 
that first offer themselves, but should press our 
inquiry further till we reach conclusions such as 
that he ought not even to choose a widow : a further 
advance is made when we reach the conclusion that 
he should choose nothing that is private property, or 
last of all we may go back to the question next in 
order to the general question, and conclude that he 
should choose nothing inequitable. Consequently 26 
after surveying our opponent’s proposition, an easy 
task, we should consider, if possible, what it is most 
natural to answer f^rst. And, if we imagine the case 
as being actually pleaded and ourselves as under the 
necessity of making a reply, that answer will pro- 
bably suggest itself. On the other hand, if this is 27 
impossible, we should put aside whatever first occurs 
to us and reason with ourselves as follows : What 
if this were not the case ? *’ We must then repeat 
the process a second and a third time and so on, 
until nothing is left for consideration. Thus we 
shall examine even minor points, by our treatment 
of which we may perhaps make the judge all the 
better disposed to us when we come to the main 
issue. The rule that we should descend from the 28 
common to the particular is much the same, since 
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veniamus. Fere enim comniiinia gcneralia sunt. 
Commune est, Tyronnum occidit ; proprium, patrem ^ 
tyrannnm occidit ; midier occidit, lutor occidit, 

29 Solebam et excerpere, quid milii cum adversario 
conveniret, si inoro id pro me erat^ nec solum pre- 
mere conressionem, sed partiendo mulliplicare, ut 
in ilia (!ontroversia. Dux, qui coiu petit orem patrem in 
sujjragiis mcerat,^ caplus est ; euntes ad redemptionem 
eius Icgati ohvium hahuenint patrem revertcntem ah 

30 hostihns. Is Icgntis dixit : Sero it is. Excusserunt illi 
patrem et aiirum in sinu eius invenerunt ; ipsi perse- 
verarunt ire (juo intcnderant ; inccyierunt ducem cruci 
fixum, cuius vox fuit : Cavete prodiloi'em. Ileus esi 
pater. Quid convenit ? Proditio nolns praedicta est 
et praedicta a duce ; qiiacrimus proditorem. Te isse 
ad hostcs fatcris et isse clam et ^ ah his incolumem 

' 9 

redisse, aurum retnlisse et nurum occnllnm hahuisse. 

31 Nam, quod fecit, id nonnunquam potentius fit pro- 
positione ; quae si animos occupavit, prope aures 
ipsae defensioni praecluduntur. In totum autem 
congregatio criminum accusantem adiuvat, separatio 
defendentem. 

Solebam id, quod fieri et in argunientis dixi, in 

' patrem, odtteAl by Halm. , 

^ elam et, Ilraim: claret, AO. 
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what is common is usually general. For example, 

‘‘ He killed a tyrant ” is common, while A tyrant 
was killed by his son, by a woman or by his wife 
are all particular. 

I used also to note down separately whatever was 29 
admitted both by my opponent and myself, provided 
it suited my purjxjse, and not merely to press any 
admissions that he might make, but to multiply 
them by partition, as for example in the following 
controversial theme: — A general, who had stood 
against his father as a candidate and defecated him, 
was ea[)turcd : the envoys wlio went to ransom him 
met his father returning from the enemy. He said 
to the envoys, ^ You are too late.’ They searched 30 
the father and found gold in his pockets. They 
pursued their journey and found the general cruci- 
fied. He cried to them, ^ Beware of the traitor.' 
The father iS accused.” What points are admitted 
by both parties? ^‘We were told that there had 
been treason and told it by the general.” We try 
to find the traitor, You admit that you went to the 
enemy, that you did so by stealth, that you returned 
unscathed, that you brought back gold and had it 
concealed about your j>crson.” For an act of the 31 
accused may sometimes be stated in such a way as 
to tell heavily against him, and if our statement 
makes a real impression on the mind of the judge, 
it may serve to close his ears to all that is urged by 
the defence. For as a general rule it is of advantage 
to the accuser to mass his facts together and to the 
defence to separate them. 

I used also, with reference to the whole material 
of the case, to do what I have already mentioned ^ 
as being done with arguments, namely, after first 
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tota facere materia, ut propositis extra quae nihil 
esset omnibus, deinde ceteris remotis, solum id 

32 superesset quod credi volebam, ut in praevari- 
cationuin crimiTubur : Ut ahsolvatur reus, aul innocentia 
ipsiits Jit aid interveniente aliqna polestate aid vi aul 
corruplo iudicio ant difficnliate probationis nut praevari- 
caiione. Nocentem fuisse confiteris, nidi a poteslas ob^ 
stitit, nulla visj corruptum indicium non quereris, nulla 
probandi dijjicnltas fuit : quid superest, nisi ut praC’- 

33 varicatio fueril ? Si omnia amoliri non poteram, 
plura arnoliebar. Ilominem occisum ^ esse constat, 
non in solitudine, id a laivonibus snspicer ; non 
praedae gratia, quia inspolialus est ; non hereditatk 
spe, quia pauper fuit : odium igUur in causa, cum sis 

34 inimicus. Quae res autein faciliorem divisioni viam 
praestat, eadem inventioni quoque, excutere quid- 
quid dici potest, et velut reiectione facta ad op- 
timum pervenire. Accusatur Milo, quod Clodium 
Occident. Aut fecit aut non. Optimum erat 
negare ; sed non potest : occidit ergo auf iure aut 
iniuria utique. lure : aut voluntate aut necessitate, 
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setting forth all the facts without exception, I then 
disposed of all of them with the one exception 
of the fact which 1 wished to be believed. For 
example, in charges of collusion it may be argued 
as follows. ‘‘The means for securing the acquittal 32 
of an accused person are strictly limited. His in- 
nocence may be established, some superior authority 
may intervene, force or bribery may be employed, 
his guilt may be difficult to prove, or there may be 
collusion between the advocates. You admit that 
he was guilty ; no superior authority intervened, no 
violence was used and you make no complaint that 
the jury was bribed, while there was no difliculty 
about [)roving his guilt. What conclusion is left to 
us save that there was collusion ” If 1 could not 33 
dispose of all the j)oints against me, 1 disposed of 
the majority. “ It is acknowledged that a man was 
killed : but iie was not killed in a solitary [dace, 
such as might lead me to suspect that he was the 
victim of robbers ; he was not killed for the sake of 
plunder, for nothing was taken from him; he was 
not killed in the Rope of inheriting his property, for 
he was j)oor : the motive must therefore have been 
hatred, since you are his enemy." The task not 34 
merely of division, but of invention as well, is ren- 
dered materially easier by this method of examining 
all possible arguments and arriving at the best by a 
process of elimination. Milo is accused of killing 
Clodius, Either he did or did not do the deed. 
The best policy would be to deny the fact, but that 
is impossible. It is admitted then that he killed 
him. The act must then have been either right or 
wrong. We urge that it was right. If so, the act 
must have either been deliberate or under com- 
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36 nam ignorantia praetendi non potest. Voluntas 
anceps esL sed, quia ita homines putantj attingenda 
defensio, ut id pro re j)iiblica fuerit. Necessitate ? 
subita igitur pugna, non praeparata ; alter igitur 
insidiatus est. Uter? Profecto Clodiiis. Videsne, 
ut ipsa rerum necessitas deducat ad defensionem ? 

36 Adhuc, aut utique voluit occidere insidiatorem 
Clodium aut non. Tutius, si noluit. Fccerunt 
ergo servi Milonis neque iubente neque sciente 
Milone. At haec tam timida defensio detrahit 
auctoritatem illi, qua recte dicebarnus occisum. 

37 Adiicietur : Quod suos quisque servos tali re facere 
voluissei. Hoc eo est utilius, quod saepe nihil placet 
et aliquid dicendum est. Intueamur ergo omnia : 
ita apparebit aut id quod optimum est aut id 
quod minime malum. Propositione aliquando ad- 
versarii utendum et esse nonnunquam communem 
eam^ suo loco dictum est. 

Multis milibus versuum scio apud quosdam esse 
quaesitum, quomodo inveniremus, utra pars deberet 


^ pro Mil. X. 29. v. iv. 8. 
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pulsion of necessity, for it is impossible to plead 
ignorance. The intention is doubtful, but as it is 35 
generally supposed to have existed, some attempt 
must be made to defend it and to show that it was 
for the good of the state. On the other hand, if we 
plead necessity, we shall argue that the fight was 
accidental and unpremeditated. One of the two 
jiarties then must have lain in wait for the other. 
Which was it ? Clodius without doubt. Do you 
see how inevitably we are led to the right method 
of defence by the logical necessity of tiie facts We 36 
may carry the process further : either he wished to 
kill Clodius, who lay in wait for him, or he did not. 
The safer course is to argue that he did not wish 
to kill him. It was then the slaves of Milo who did 
the deed without Milo’s orders or knowledge. But 
this line of defence shows a lack of courage and 
lessens the^weight of our argument that Clodius 
was rightly killed. We shall therefore add the 37 
words, As every man would have wished his slaves 
to do under similar circumstances.” ^ This method is 
all the more usdful from the fact that often we can 
find nothing to say that really pleases us and yet 
have got to say something. Let us therefore con- 
sider every possible point; for thus we shall dis- 
cover what is the best line for us to pursue, or at 
any rate what is least bad. Sometimes, as I have 
already said in the appropriate context,^ we may 
make good use of the statement of our opponent, 
since occasionally it is equally to the purpose of 
both parties. 

I am* aware that some authors have written 
thousands of lines to show how we may discover 
which party ought to speak first. But in the actual 
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prior dicere ; quod in foro vel atrocitate formularum 
vel modo petitionuni vel novissime sorte diiudicatur. 

38 In schola quaeri nihil attinet, cum in declamationibus 
iisdem narrare et contradictiones solvere tarn ab 
actore quam a possessore concessum sit. Sed in 
plurimis controversiis ne inveniri qiiidem potest : lit 
in illa^ ires liberos habchat, oratorem, philosophnm, 
7nedicum, iesiamento (piaitnor partes fecit et smgulas 
singulis deditf unam eius esse voluit, (jui esset idilissmus 

39 civilatL Contendunt ; quis primus dicat, incertuni 
est, propositio tamen certa ; ab eo enim, cuius perso- 
nam tuebimur, incipiendum erit. Et haec quidem 
de dividendo in universum praecipi possunt. 

40 At quomodo inveniemus etiam illas occultiores 
quaestiones? scilicet, quomodo sentential, verba, figu- 
ras, colores : ingenio, cura, exercitatione. Non tamen 
fere unquam nisi imprudentem fiigerint, si, ut dixi, na- 

41 turam sequi ducem velit. Sed plesdqiie eloquentiae 
famain adfectantes contenti sunt locis speciosis modo 
vel nihil ad probationem conferentibus. Alii nihil 
ultra ea qufie ^ in oculos incurrunt exquirendum 
putant. 

Quod quo facilius appareat, unam de schola con- 

1 ultra eaquae, M. IJauptj Madvig : vitare quae, A : vilarc 
aquae, O. 


* Or perhaps “ glosses/’ i. e. the giving of a special aspect 
to the case by skilful repiesentation of facts. 

* § 26. 
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practice of the courts this is decided either by some 
brutally rigid formula, or by the character of the 
suit, or finally by lot. In the schools, on the other 38 
hand, such an enquiry is mere waste of time, since 
the prosecution and the defence are indifferently 
permitted to state a case and refute it in the same 
declamation. But in the majority of controversial 
themes it is not even possible to discover who 
should speak first, as for instance in the following : 

A certain man had three sons, an orator, a 
philosopher and a physician. In his will he divided 
his property into four portions, three of which he 
distributed equally among his sons, while tlie fourth 
was to go to the son who rendered the greatest 
service to his country.” The sons dispute the point. 39 
It is uncertain who should speak first, but our 
course is clear enough. For we shall begin with the 
son whose r41e we assume. So much for the general 
rules by which we should be guided in making our 
division. 

But how shall we discover those questions which 40 
present abnormaf difficulty? Just as we discover 
reflexions, words, figures or the appropriate nuances 
of style, ^ namely by native wit, by study and by 
practice. None the less it will be rare for anyone 
who is not a fool to fail to discover them, so long as 
he is content, as I have said,^ to accept nature for a 
guide. Many, however, in their passionate desire to 41 
win a reputation for eloquence are content to produce 
showy passages which contribute nothing to the 
proof of their case, while others think that their 
enquiry need not proceed further than that which 
meets the eye. 

To make my meaning clearer, I will cite a 
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troversiam^ non ita sane difficillimam aut novam, 

42 proponam in exemplum. Qui reo proditionis patri non 
adfuerit^ exheres sit. Proditionis damnatus cum advocato 
exulet Reo proditionis patri diserius Jilius adfuit, 
rusticus non adfuit : daninnhis abiit cum advocato in 
exilium. Rusticus cum fortiter fecissei, praewii nomine 
impelracil restitutionem patris el fratris. Pater reversus 
inleslatus decessit : petit ?'usticus partem bono7'um, orator 

43 iotim vindicat sibi. Hie illi eloquentes quibusque nos 
circa lites raras sollicitiores ridiculi videmur, iiivadent 
personas favorabiles. Actio pro rustidb contra di- 
sertum, pro viro forti contra iinbellem^ pro restitutore 
contra ingratum, pro eo, qui pafte contentus sit, 
contra eurn, qui fratri nihil dare ex paternis velit. 

44 Quae omnia sunt in materia et multum iuvant, 
victoriam tamen non traliunt. In hac quaerentur 
sententiae, si fieri poterit, praecipites vel obscurae 
(nam ea nunc virtus est), et pulchrc fuerit cum 
materia tumultu et clamore transactum. dlli vero, 
quibus propositum quidem melius, sed cura in 
30 
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solitary example from the controversial themes of 
the schools ; it is neither novel nor complicated. 

The man who refuses to appear in defence 42 
of his father when accused of treason shall be 
disinherited : the man who is condemned for treason 
shall be banished together with his advocate. A 
father accused of treason was defended by one 
son who was a Huent speaker, wliile another son, 
who was uneducated, refused to appear for him. 
The father was condemned and banished with his 
advocate. The uneducated son performed some 
heroic act and demanded as a reward the restoration 
of his father and brother, fhe father returned and 
died intestate. The uneducated son claims a portion 
of his estate, the orator claims the whole for him- 
self.” In this case those paragons of eloquence, 43 
who laugh at us because we trouble our heads about 
cases that r«rely occur, will always assume the 
po})ular rOlc. Tliey will defend the uneducated 
against the eloquent son, the brave against the 
coward, tlve son who secured the recall of his kin 
against the ungrateful son, the son who is content 
with a portion of the inheritance against the son 
who would refuse his brother a share in their 
patrimony. All these points are actually to be 44 
found in the case and are of considerable import- 
ance, but they are not such as to render victory 
a certainty. In such a case they will, as far as 
f)Ossible, search for daring or obscure reflexions (for 
to-day obscurity is accounted a virtue), and they 
will think they have given the theme a brilliant 
treatment-by ranting and raving over it. Those, on 
the other hand, whose ideals are higher, but who 
restrict themselves merely to the obvious, will note 
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46 proximo est, haec velut innatantia videbunt : ex- 
cusatum esse rusticum, quod non interfuerit iudicio 
nihil collaturus patri ; sed ne disertum quidem 
habere, quod imputet reo, cum is damiiatus sit; 
dignum esse hereiitate restitutorem ; avarum, im- 
pium, ingratum, qui dividere nolit cum fratre eoque 
sic merito ; quaestionem quoque illam primam scripti 
et voluntatis, qua non expugnata non sit sequentibus 

46 locus. At qui naturam sequetur ilia cogitabit pro- 
fecto, prime hoc dicturum rusticum : Pater intestatus 
duos 710S /ilios reliquit, jyarlem iure geniiurn peto. Quis 
tarn imperitus, quis tam procul a litteris, quin sic 

47 incipiat, etiamsi nescient, quid sit propositio } Hanc 
communem omnium legem leviter adornabit ut 
iustam. Nempe sequetur, ut qu§eramus, quid huic 
tam aequae postulationi respondeatur ? At id mani- 
festum est. Lex est, quae iuhet exheredem esse eum 
qui patri prodilionis reo non ad fuerit ; tu autem no7i 
adfuisti, Hanc propositionem necessaria sequitur legis 
laudatio et eius, qui non adfuerit, vituperatio. 

48 Adhuc versamur in confessis ; redeat animus ad 


^ Sc. in spite of his own elociuence. 
^ See IV, iv. 
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the following points, which are, however, purely 
superHcial. The uneducated son may be excused 46 
for not afipearing at the trial on the ground that he 
could contribute nothing to his father’s defence : but 
even the orator has no claim on the gratitude of 
the accused, since the latter was condemned : ^ tlie 
man who secured the recall of his kin deserves 
to receive the inheritance, while the man who 
refuses to divide it with his brother, more especi- 
ally with a brother who has deserved so well 
of him, is avaricious, unnatural and ungrateful ; 
they will further note that the first and essential 
question is that which turns on the letter and in- 
tention of the law; unless this is first disposed of, 
all subsequent arguments must fall to the ground. 46 
He, however, who follows the guidance of nature 
will assuredly reflect as follows : the first argument 
of the iined#cated son will be, '^My father died 
intestate and left two sons, my brother and myself ; 

1 claim a share in his estate by the law of nations.” 
Who is so ignorant or so lacking in education as 
not to make this* his opening, even though he 
does not know what is meant by a proposition ? ^ 47 
He will then proceed to extol, though with due 
moderation, the justice of this common law of 
nations. The next point for our consideration is 
what reply can be made to so equitable a demand ? 
The answer is clear: — There is a law which disin- 
herits the man who fails to appear in his father’s 
defence when the latter is accused of treason, and 
you failed to appear. This statement will be 
followed by the necessary praise of the law and 
denunciation of the man who failed to appear. 

So far we have been dealing entirely with 48 
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petitorein ; niiinquid non hoc co^itet necesse est, 
nisi qui sit pl.uie liebes? Si lex ohstal, nulla Us est, 
inane indicium est. Atqui et legem esse et hoc, quod 
ea piiniat, a rustico factum extra dubitationem est. 
49 Quid ergo dicimus ? Nuslicus eram. Si lex^ omnes 
complectitur, nilnl proderit. Quaerainus ergo num 
infirmari in aliqiiam partem lex possit. Quid aliud 
(saepius dicam) natura permittit qiiam ut, cum verba 
contra sint, de voluntate quaeratur ? Generalis igitur 

quaestio, verbis an voluntate sit stundum. Sed hoc 

€ 

in commune de iure omni dispu land urn semper nec 
unquam satis iudicatum est. Quaerendum igitur in 

f 

hac ipsa, qua consistimus, an aliquid inveniri possit 
60 quod scripto adversetur. Ergo, quisquis non adfuerit, 
exkeres exit ? quisquis sine exceptione ? lam se ilia 
vel ultro oiferent argumenta : Et infans ? filius 
enim est et non adfuit ; et qui aherat et qui mili-^ 
tabat et qui in legatione erat ? lam multum acti 

^ lex, Halm : lexerain, AG, 
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admitted facts. Let us now return to tlie claimant. 
Unless he is hopelessly unintelligent, surely the 
following argument will suggest itself: — If the law 
bars the way, there is no ground for action and the 
trial becomes a farce. But it is beyond question that 
the law exists and that the uneducated son did 
commit the offence for which it enacts a punish- 
ment.” What then shall we say ? I had no 
education.” But if the law applies to all men, it 49 
will be of no avail to plead lack of education. We 
must therefore try to discover whether there be not 
some point on which the law can be invalidated. 

We turn for guidance to nature (a point on which 
1 cannot insist too often) ; what does she suggest 
save that when the letter of the law is against us, 
we should discuss its intention ? This introduces 
the general question whether we are to stand by the 
letter or the sptfit. But if we argue this question 
on general grounds with reference to law in the 
abstract, we shall go on for ever ; it is a question 
that has never been decided. We must therefore 
restrict our enquiry to the particular law on which 
our case turns and try to find some argument 
against adhesion to the strict letter. Well, then, is 50 
everyone who fails to appear in defence of his father 
to be disinherited ? Are there no exceptions to the 
rule ? At this point the following arguments will 
spontaneously suggest themselves. Is an infant 
liable to the law ? ” For we may imagine a case 
where the son is an infant and has failed to appear 
in his father’s support. Again does the law apply 
to a man who was away from home or absent on 
military service or on an embassy ? ” We have 
gained a considerable amount of ground ; for we 
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est : potest aliquis non adfuisse et heres esse. 

61 Tran seat nunc idem ille^ qiii hoc ^ cogitavit^, ut 
ait Cicero^ tibicinis Latini modo ad discrtum. Vt 
ista concedam, in nec in fans es nec abfuisli 7iec inilitasti, 
Num aliud occurnt qiiam illud, Sed mslicus sum 9 

62 Contra, quod })alam est dici Ut agere non polneris^ 
adsidere potiiisti ; et verum est. Quare redeundum 
rustico ad anirnum legumlatoris : hnpietatem piinire 

53 voluit, ego autem iinpius non sum. Contra quod diser- 

tus, Tu hnpie fecisiiy inquit, cuin exheredationem meruisti, 

licet te postea vel paenitenlia vel ambitus ad hoc genus 

optionis addiixerit. Praeterea propter te damnatus est 

pater, videbaris enim de causa pronunfiasse. Ad haec 

rusticus : Tu vero in causa dajnnationis fuisti, ynultos 

ojffenderas, inimicitias domui coniraxeras, Haec coniec- 

c 

turalia ; illud quoque, quod colons loco rusticus 
dicit, patris fuisse tale consilium, ne universam 
domum periculo subiiceret. Haec prima quaestione 

64 script! et voluntatis continentur. Intendamus ultra 
anirnum videamusque, an aliquid inveniri praeterea 
possit. Quo id modo fiet ? Sedulo imitor quae- 

^ hoc, added hy Christ* ® dici, Christ : dicit, MSS, 

^ Fro Mur. xii. 26. THb flute-plaj^Cr went from one actor 
to another, according aa each required aocompaaiment. 
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have established the hict that a man may fail to 
appear for his father and still inherit. Our declaimer, 51 
who has thought out this line of argument, must now 
pass over like a Latin flute-player, as Cicero says,^ 
to the side of the eloquent son and reply, Granted, 
but you are not an infant, you were not away from 
home nor absent on military service.” Is there any 
answer to this excej)t the previous reply, 1 am an 
uneducated man ” ? But to this there is the obvious 62 
retort, Even if you could not actually plead, 
you might have suj)ported him by your presence,” 
which is no more than the simple truth. The un- 
educated son must therefore return to the intention 
of the legislator. ‘‘ He wished to punish unfilial 
conduct, but 1 am not unfilial.” To this the 53 
eloquent son will reply, ‘^The action whereby you 
deserved disinheritance was unfilial, although peni- 
tence or desire •for display may have subsequently 
led you to choose this as your reward. Further, 
it was owing to you that our father was condemned, 
since by absenting yourself you appeared to imply 
that you thought him*guilty.” The uneducated son 
replies, Nay, you contributed to his condemna- 
tion, for you had given ofl'ence to many and made 
our family unpopular.” These arguments are based 
on conjecture, as also will be the excuse put forward 
by the uneducated son to the effect that his father 
advised his absence, as he did not wish to emperil 
his whole family. All these arguments are involved 
in the preliminary question as to the letter and the 
intention of the law. Let us pursue the matter 64 
further and see if we can discover any additional 
arguments. How is that to be done ? I am deliber- 
ately imitating tlie actual train of thought of one 
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renteni, ut quaerere doceam, et omisso speciosiore 
stili genere ad utilitatem me siimmitto discentium. 

Ornties adluic quaestiones ex persona petitoris 
ipsius duximiis ; cur non aliquid circa patrem quae- 
rirnus ? dictum non est, ^ non adj'ncritf exheres 

65 erit. Cur non conamur et sic cpiaerere, A mn, cuicunquc 
quis non adfucrit ? Facimus hoc saepe in iis con- 
troversiis, in quibus petuntur in vincula qui parentes 
suos non alunt, ut earn quae testimonium in filium 
peregrinitatis reum dixit, eum, qui filium lenoni 
vendidit. In hoc, de quo loquimur, patre quid 

56 apprehendi ])otest? Damnatus est. Numquid igitur 
lex ad absolutos tantum patres pertinet? Dura 
prirna fronte quaestio. Non Mesperemus ; credibile 
est hoc voluisse legurnlatorem, ne auxilia liberorum 
innocentibus deessent. Sed hoc dicere rustico vere- 
cundum est, quia innocentem fuisse patrem fatetur. 

57 Dat aliud argumentum controversiae Damnatus pro- 
ditionis cum advocalo exulet, Vix videtur posse fieri, 
ut poena filio in eodem patre, et si adfuerit et si non 
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who is engaged in such an enquiry with a view' to 
showing how such enquiry should be conducted. I 
shall therefore put aside the more showy kind of 
composition^ and concern myself solely with such as 
may be of real profit to the student. 

So far w e have derived all our (juestions from the 
character of the claimant. But why should we not 
make some enquiries into the character of the father.^ 
Does not the law^ say that wlioever fails to appear 
for his father is to be disinherited? Why should we 55 
not try asking w hether this means that he is to be 
disinherited, whatever the character of the father 
for whom he failed to appear? Such a course is 
often adopted in those controversial themes in 
which w^e demand that sons who fail to maintain 
their parents should be cast into prison : take for 
example the case of the mother w ho gave evidence 
against her soit when accused of being an alien, or 
of the father w ho sold his son to a procurer. What, 
then, is there in the present case that w e lay hold of 
as regards the character of the father? He was 56 
condemned. But dt)es the law apj)ly only to those 
cases where the father is acquitted ? At first sight 
the question is difficult. But let us not despair. It 
is probable that the intention of the legislator was 
that innocent parents should secure the support of 
their children. But the uneducated son will be 
ashamed to produce this argument, since he acknow- 
ledges that his fatlier was innocent. There is, how- 57 
ever, another line of argument which may be drawn 
from the enactment that the person condemned for 
treason should be banished together with his 
advocate. It seems almost impossible that in one 
and the same case a son should incur a penalty, 
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adfuerit, coiistituta sit. Praeterea lex ad exiiles 
nulla pertinet. Non ergo credibile est de advocato 
damnati scriptum ; an possunt enim bona esse ulla 
68exulis? Rusticus^ in utramqiie partem dubium 
facit; disertus et verbis inhaerebit, in quibus nulla 
exceptio est, et propter hoc ipsiim poenam esse 
constitutam eis qui non adfiierint, ne periculo exilii 
deterreantur advocatione, et rusticum innocenti non 
adfuisse dicet. Illiid protinus non indignum quod 
adnotetur, posse ex uno statu diias generales fieri 
quacstiones, an quisqiiis ? an cuiciinque ? 

69 Haec ex duabus personis quaesita sunt. Extertia 
autein, quae est adversarii, nulla oriri quaesyo potest, 
quia nulla fit ei de sua parte controversia. Nondum 
tamen cura deficiat. Ista enin? omnia dici possent 
etiam non restitute patre. Nec statim eo tendamus, 
quod occurrit ultro, a rustico restitutum. Qui sub- 
tiliter quaeret, aliquid spectabit ultra; nam, ut 
genus species sequitur, ita speciein genus praecedit. 
60 Fingainus ergo ab alio restitutum : ratiocinativa seu 
^ rusticus, Jleghis : scolaatica, AG, 

' III. vi. 1 sqq. The basis or main point on which the case 
turns is that of the intention of the law {voluntas), 

® i. e, the father and the uneducated son. 
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both if he appeared in his father’s defence and if 
he did not appear. Further, exiles are outlaws. 
Therefore the letter of tlie law cannot con* 
ceivably apply to the advocate of*the condemned 
man. For how can an exile hold any property ? 58 
The uneducated son raises a doubt as to the inter- 
pretation both of the letter and the spirit of the law. 
The elocpient son will cling to the strict letter of 
the law, which makes no exception, and will argue 
that the reason for enacting a penalty against those 
who fail to appear for their fathers was to prevent 
their being deterred from the defence of their 
fathers by the risk of banishment, and he will assert 
that his brother failed to appear iji defence of 
his innocent father. It may therefore be worth 
while pointing out that tw^o general questions may 
arise out of one basis — ^ for we may ask, Is every- 
one who fails to a[)pear liable to disinheritance ? 
or he bound to aj)pear irrespective of the 

character of his father?” 

So far all our questions have been derived from 59 
two of the persons fnvolved.^ With regard to the 
third, this can give rise to no question, as there is 
no dispute about his portion of the inheritance. 
Still the time is not yet come to relax our 
efforts ; for so far all the arguments might have 
been used even if the father had not been recalled 
from exile. But w^e must not betake ourselves 
at once to the obvious point that he was recalled 
by the agency of the uneducated son. A little 
ingenuity will lead us to look further afield ; 
for as species comes after genus, so genus precedes 
species. Let us therefore assume that the father 60 
was recalled by someone else. This will give rise 
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collectiva quacsiio orietur, an restitutio pro sublationc 
iiidicii sit ct proinde valeat, ac si indicium non 
fuisset. Ubi te^iuptabit rusticus dicere ne impetrare 
quidem alitcr potuissc suorum rcstitutionem uno 
praeinio nisi jiatie proinde ac si accusatus non 
esset revocato, (piae res advocati qiiocpie poenain^ 
01 tanquam is non adfuisset, remiserit. Turn venirnus 
ad id, quod [)rinuim occurrebat, a rustier) esse resti- 
tiitiim patrem. Ubi rursus ratiocinamur, an restitutor 
acei{)i debeat* pro advocato, quando id j)raestiterit 
quod advocatus pctiit, nec iinprobum sit pro sirnili 
62 accipi quod plus est. Reliqua iam c|ecjuitatis, utrius 
iustius sit desideriuin. Id ijrsurn adlnic dividitur; 
etiamsi uterque sibi totuni vindiearet, nunc iitique, 
cum alter sernissern, alter uni versa fratre excluso. 
Sed his tractatis etiam habet magnum momentum 
apud indices patris memoria, cum praesertim de 
bonis eius (piacratur. Rrit ergo coniectura, qua 


^ cp. iir. vi. 15, 4.3, 46, 51 ; vii. viii. 1. 

^ Tiie rewaril to bo cliosen, it is argued, covered the 
recall of one person only. The only means by which both 
father and son could be recalled was by the restoration of 
the father, whose amnesty would ipso facto extend to the son 
as well. 
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to a question of the ratiocinative or syllo^ristic type,^ 
namely whether recall from exile cancels the sen- 
tence of tlie court and is tantamount to the trial 
never liaving taken place at all. The uneducated 
son will therefore attempt to argue that, being 
entitled to not more than one reward, there was no 
means by which he could liave secured the recall of 
his kin save by the restoration of his father on the 
same terms as if he had never been accused, aiid 
that this fact carries with it the cancellation of the 
j)enalty incurred by his advocate, as thougli he liad 
never defended his father at all.- Our next point 61 
will be that which first occurred to us, namely the 
plea that he was recalled by the agency of the 
uneducated son. At this point we are confronted 
by the question whether the son who secured liis 
father’s restoration is thereby to be regarded in the 
light of an •advocate, since he secured for liim 
j)recisely what his original advocate demanded for 
him, and it is not an unreasonable claim to ask that 
an action should be regarded as equivalent w^hen it 
is really more tfian equivalent. The remaining 62 
points turn on questions of equity, for we ask which 
of the two sons makes the juster claim. This 
question admits of still further division. The claim 
of the uneducated son would have been the juster 
even if both had claimed the whole property. How 
much more so when one claims only a half and the 
other the whole to the exclusion of his brother. 
And then, even after we have dealt with all these 
points, an aj)peal to the memory of his father will 
carry great weight with the judges, more especially 
as the dispute is about the father’s estate. This 
will give rise to conjecture as to what the intentions 
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mente pater intestatus decesserit. Sed ea pertiiiet 
ad qualitatem ; alterius status instriinientum est. 

63 Pleriimque aiitem in fine causarum de aequitate 
tractabitur, quia nihil libentius indices audiunt. 
Aliquando tamen hunc ordinem nuitabit utilitas, 
lit, si in iure minus fiduciae erit, aequitate iudicem 
praeparemus. 

64 Nihil habui aniplius quod in universiim prae- 

ciperem. Nunc eamus per singulas causarum iudici- 
alium partes, quas ut persequi ad ullimam specieni, 
id est ad singulas lites controversiasque, non possum, 
ita de ^ generalibus scribere licet, ut, quae in qiiemque 
statum frequentissiine incidant, tradam. Et, quia 
natura prima quaestio est, factiirnne sit, ab hoc 
ordiar. r 

II. Coniectiira omnis aut de re aut de animo est. 
Utriusque tria tempora, praeteritum, praesens, fu- 
turum. De re ct generales qnaestiones sunt et 
definitae, id est, et quae non continentur personis 
2 et quae continentur. De animo quaeri non potest, 
nisi ubi jiersona est et de facto constat. Ergo cum 
de re agitur, aut quid factum sit in dubium venit aut 
quid fiat aut quid sit futunim, ut in generalibus, an 
atomorum concursu mundus sit efiectus, an provi- 

^ fie, Rrgius : in, AG. 
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of the father were at the time of his dying intestate. 
This conjecture, however, involves a question of 
(ptaliii/y and is employed in the service of a 
did’erent As a rule questions of equity are 63 

best introduced at the conclusion of a case, since 
there is nothing to which the judges give more 
ready hearing. Sometimes, however, the interests 
of the case demand a change in this order; for 
example if we regard our case as weak in point of 
law, it will be well to secure the good-will of the 
judge by dealing with tlie question of equity first. 

This concludes my general rules on this subject. 64 
We will now proceed to consider the several parts 
of forensic cases, and although 1 cannot follow them 
to the ultimate species,- that is to say, I cannot deal 
with individual suits and controversies, I shall be 
able to discuss them on general lines in such a way 
as to show \^llat bases most of them involve. And 
since the first question naturally is whether an 
alleged fact has taken {)lace, I will begin with this. 

II. All conjecture is concerned either with facts 
or intention. Each of these may occur in one of 
three times, past, present or future. Questions 
concerning facts are either general or definite, that 
is to say, those which involve consideration of 
persons and those which do not. Concerning in- 2 
tentions there can be no questions which do not 
involve some person and where the facts of the 
case are not admitted. Therefore when the question 
turns on some hict, the point on which doubt arises 
is either what has been done, or what is being done, 
or what is likely to be done. For example, in general 
questions we discuss whether the universe has been 
formed of a concourse of atoms, or is governed by 
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dentia re^atur, an sit alicjiiaiidu casurus; in definitis: 
an parricidiuin coninuserit Roscius^ an regnum ad- 
fectet Manlius, an recte Verrem sit accusaturus 

3 Q. Caecilius. In iLidi< iis praeteritum tcnipus niaxiine 
valet ; nemo enini accusat, nisi quae facta sunt. 
Nam quae liant et quae futura sint ex f)raeteritis 
colliguntur. Qiiaeritur et unde quid orlum ? ut 
pestilentia ira deum an inteinperie caeli an corruptis 
aquis an noxio terrae halitu. Et quae causa facti? 
lit, quare ad 'rroiam qiiinquaginta reges navigaverint 
iureiurando adacti an excmplo moti an gratificantes 
Atridis, Quae duo genera non niultum inter se 

4 distant. F’a vero, quae sunt praesentis temporis, si 
non argmnentis, (piae necesse est praecessisse, sed 
oculis deprehendenda sunt, noiii egent conieetura, 
ut si apud Lacedaernonios quaeratur, an Athenis 
muri fiant. Sed et illud, quod potest videri extra 
haec posituin, coniecturae genus, cum de aliquo 
homine quaeritur, qui sit; ut est quaesitum contra 
Urbiniae heredes, is qui ^ tanquam filius petebat 

5 bona, Figulus esset an So.sipater. Nam et substantia 

^ is qui, Spalding : si qui, A ; si qiiis, G* 

‘ cu. IV. i, 11 and vii. ii. ‘20. 
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providence, or is lilcely some day to come to an end. 
In definite questions, on tlie other hand, we dis- 
cuss whether Roscius has murdered his father, 
whether Manlius is aiming at making himself king, 
or Quintus Caecilius 7vi/l be justified in appearing 
as the ac(‘user of Verres. In the law courts past 
time is of most importance, since all accusations 
are concerned with what has actually been done, 
while what is being done or is likely to be done is 
inferred from the past. We also enquire into origins. 
For instance, we eiupiire whether a pestilence be 
due to tlu‘ anger of heaven, the inclement weather, 
the pollution of the water-sujqdy, or the noxious 
vapours emitted by the earth. Again, we seek for 
the motives of an act. For exanqde, we enejuire 
whether the fifty kings who sailed against Troy did 
so because they were bound by their oath, or were 
moved to do iib by righteous indignation, or merely 
desired to gratify the sons of Atreus. There is no 
very great difference between these two classes of 
question. As regards facts falling within the present, 
if they can be defected by the eye without any 
reference to their logical antecedents being required, 
tliere will be no need of conjecture : let us suppose, 
for instance, that the Lacedaemonians are enquiring 
whether the Athenians are erecting fortifications. 
But although conjecture may seem entirely foreign 
to this class of question, there are cases in which it 
it necessary, as in questions of personal identity, 
wliich may be illustrated by the action brought 
against the heirs of Urbinia,^ where the question 
was whether the man who claimed the property as 
being the son of the deceased, was Figulus or Sosi- 
pater. In this case the actual person was before the 
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eius sub oculos venit, ut non possit quaeri, an sit, 
quomodo an ultra oceanuni ; nec quid sit nec quale 
sit, sed quis sit? Veruni hoc quoqiie genus litis 
ex praeterito pendet, an hie sit ex Urbinia natus 
Clusinius Figulus. Fuerunt autem tales nostris etiam 
temporibus controversiae, atque aliquae in ineum 

6 quoque patrooiniuni ineiderunt. Animi coniectura 
non dubie in ornnia teinpora cadit, qua inente 
Ligarius in Africa fuerit, qua inente Pyrrhus foediis 
petat, quomodo laturus sit Caesar, si Ptolemaeus 
Pompeium occiderit. 

Quaeritur per coniecturam et qiialitas circa tnodum, 
speciein, immerinn, an sol niaior quani terra, luna 
globosa an plana an acuta, unus nuindus an plures. 

7 Itemque extra naturales quaestionesr^ maius bellum 
Troianurn an Peloponnesium, qualis clipeus Achillis, 
an unus Hercules. 

In iis autem, quae accusatione ac defensione 
constant, unum est genus, in quo quaeritur et de 
fficto et de auctore; quod interim coniunctain quae- 
stionem habet, cum ^ utrunique pariter negatur, 
interim separatum, cum et factum sit necne, et si 

8 de facto constet, a quo factum sit arnbigitur. Ipsum 
quoque factum aliquando simplicem quaestionem 

* cum, Halm : et, MS!S, 
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eyes of the court, so that tliere could be no question 
whether he existed (as there is, for instance, when 
we ask whether there exists any land beyond the 
Ocean) ^ nor what he was nor of what kind. The 
question was simply, who he was. But this kind of 
dispute also depends on past time. The problem is 
whether this man Clusinius Fi^ulus was born of 
Urbinia. Such disputes have arisen even in our 
own day, indeed I myself have pleaded in such. 
On the other hand, conjecture as to intention is 
obviously concerned with all three times. We ask 
with what purpose Li^arius went to Africa, with 
what purpose Pyrrhus is asking for a treaty, and 
how Caesar will take it if Ptolemy kills Pompey.-^ 

VV’^e may also employ conjecture to enquire into 
quality in questions dealing with size, species and 
number, such as whether the sun is greater than the 
earth, whetliijr the moon is spherical, flat or conical, 
whether there is one universe or several, or, to go 
outside these physical speculations, whether the 
Trojan or the Peloponnesian war was the greatest, 
what was the nature of the shield of Achilles, or 
whether there was more than one Hercules. 

In forensic cases, however, which consist of 
accusation and defence, there is one kind of con- 
jecture by which we enquire both about an act 
and about its author. This sometimes treats the two 
questions together, as, for example, when both the 
act and the identity of the author are denied, and 
sometimes separately, as when the first enquiry, 
whether the act was committed, is followed by a 
second, where, the act being admitted, the question 
is by whom it was committed. The act itself again 
sometimes involves a single question, as, for example, 
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habet, an homo pcrierit, aliquando diiplicem, veneno 
an cruditate perierit. Altenim est genus de facto 
tantiim, cum, si id certum sit, non potest de auctore 
diibitari ; tertiiim de auctore tan turn, cum factum 
constat, sed a quo sit factum in controversiarn venit. 

9 Et hoc, quod tcrtio loco posui, non est simplex. 
Aut enim reus fecisse tanturnmodo se negat aut 
alium fecisse dicit. Sed ne in alterum (jiiidem trans- 
ferendi criminis una forma est. Interdum enim sub- 
stituitur mutua accusatio, quani Graeci avriKarrjyopiav 
vocant, nostrorum quidam concertativam. Interdum 
in aliquam personam, quae extra discrimen iudicii 

10 est, transfertur, et alias certain, alias incertam ; et, 
cum certain, aut in extrariarn aut iti ipsius qui 
periit^ voluntatem. In quibus similis atque in 
avTiKaTTjyopla personarum, causaruin, ceterorum 
comparatio est, ut Cicero pro V^areno in fainiliarn 
Ancharianam, pro Scauro circa mortem Bostaris in 

11 matrem avertens crimen facit. Est etiam illud huic 
contrarium comparationis genus, in quo uterque a 
se factum esse dicit ; et illud in quo non personae 
inter se sed res ipsae colliduntur, id est, non uter 

^ periit, JUidim i perit, cod, Argcnlorat x petit, 


' i.e. mutual or reciprocal accusation, see vu. i. 3. 
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vvliether a man is dead, and sometimes two, as, for 
instance, wlietlier he died of poison or of some internal 
disease. Another form of conjecture is concerned 
with the act alone, it being admitted that if the 
act was really committed, tliere can be no doubt as 
to its author. A third form is concerned solely with 
the author, the act being admitted and the dispute 
turning on the cpiestion as to who eommitted it. 
This tliird form is complex. For the accused either 0 
confines himself to denying that he did it or accuses 
another of having done it. Further, there is more 
than one way of transferring the charge to another. 

At times this results in viutual accusation , which the 
Greeks call dertKarr/yopta, and some of our ow n authors 
concertatlvc accusation.^ At times, on the other hand, 
the charge is transferred to some person who 
cannot l)e brought to trial, and may be either 
known or unlAown : again, if the person is known, 
he may be someone outside tlie case or the victim 
himself, who may be alleged to have committed 
suicide. In such ^ cases we compare characters, 10 
motives and other oircum.stances in the same way 
as in cases of mutual accusation. Cicero, for instance, 
in tlie pro Varoio diverts the charge from the 
accused to the slaves of Ancharius and in the pro 
Scauro throws the suspicion of Bostar’s murder upon 
his mother. There is also a different form of com- 11 
parison, which comes into play when both parties 
claim the credit of some act, and yet anotlier kind, 
when the question is not as between two persons, 
but as between two acts ; that is to say, the 
.question is not wdiich of the two committed an act, 
but which of two acts was committed. Finally, 
if the act and the identity of the author are both 
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fecerit, sed utrum factum sit. Cum de facto et de 
auctore constat, de animo quaeri potest. 

Nunc de singulis. Cum pariter negatur, hoc modo : 
Adulleriiim non commisi ; Tyrannidcm non adj'cctavL 
In caedis ac veneficii caiisis frequens est ilia divisio: 

12 Non est factum ; et si est facitmi, ego non feci, Sed, 
cum diciinus. Proha homtuem occisnm, accusatoris 
tantum partes sunt; a reo nihil dici contra praeter 
aliquas fortasse suspiciones potest, quas spargere 
quam maxime varie oportebit, quia, si iinum aliquid 
adfirmaris, probandum est aut causa periclitandum, 
Nam cum inter id quod ab adversari«» et id quod a 
nobis propositum est quaeritur, videtur utique alte- 
rum veruin ; ita everso quo defendimur, reliquuni 

13 est quo premimur, ut cum quaerimus de ambiguis 
signis cruditatis et veneni, nihil tertium est ideoque 
utraque pars, quod proposuit, tuetur. Interim autem 
ex re quaeritur, veneficium fuerit an cruditas ; cum 
aliqua ex ipsa citra personam quoque argumenta 

14 ducuntur. Refert enim, convivium praecesserit lae- 

titia^ an tristitia, labor an otium,^ vigilia an quies. 

*: 

^ laetitia, addexl by Philander, 

2 labor an otium, Rcgiuax laborantium, MSS, 
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admitted, we may still raise the question of his 
intention. 

I shall now proceed to detail. As an example of 
joint denial covering both the act and tlie identity 
of the author we may take the following statements, 

I have not committed adultery,” I have not 
sought to establish myself as tyrant.” In cases of 
murder or poisoning the denial is often divided as 
follows: ‘^The act was not committed, and, if it 12 
was committed, it was not by me.” But if the 
defence say, Prove that the man was killed,” the 
burden falls solely on the accuser, for the accused can 
say nothing more against the charge except perhaps 
in the way of casting certain suspicions, which he 
should throw out in the vaguest terms, since if you 
make one definite assertion, you will have to prove it 
or run the risk of losing your case. For when the 
question lies between our statement and that of our 
opponent, one or other will be regarded as true. 
Thus when the point on which we relied for our 
defence is overthrown, tliere is nothing left but the 
points that tell agiflnst us. For example, when the 13 
question turns on symptoms, which may point either 
to poisoning or internal disease, there is no third 
course left open and consequently each party sticks 
to his statement. At times the question turns on 
the nature of the fact, whether, for instance, death 
was due to poisoning or internal disease, and argu- 
ments are introduced which are drawn from the 
circumstances alone without any reference to the 
person concerned. For example, it makes a differ- 14 
ence whether the deceased was cheerful or depressed, 
had been working or taking his ease, had been awake 
or sleeping previous to the festive gathering that 
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Aetas qiioqiie eius, qui periit, discrimen facit ; 
interest, siibito defeeerit an longiore valetudine 
consurnptiis sit, Liberior ad hue in utramqiie partem 
disputatio, si tantum subita mors in quaestionem 

15 venit. Interim ex persona probatio rei j)etitur, ut 
propterea credibile sit venenum fuisse, quia credlbile 
est ab hoc factum veneficiurn, vel contra. Cum vero 
de reo et de facto quaeritur, naturalis ordo est, ut 
prius factum esse accusator probet, deinde a reo 
factum. Si tamen plures in persona probationes 

16 habuerit, convertet hunc ordinem. Defensor autern 
semper prius negabit esse factum, ^^lia, si in Iiac 
parte vicerit, reliqua non necesse habet dicerc ; victo 
superest, ut tueri se possit. 

lllic quoque, ubi de facto tantum coiitroversia 
est, quod si probetur non possit de auctore dubitari, 
similiter argumenta et ex persona et ex re ducuntur, 

17 sed in unam facti quaestionem, sicut in ilia contro- 
versia : (utendum est enim et his exemplis, quae 
sunt discentibus magis familiaria) Ahdicatus medicinae 
siuduil. Cum pater eius aegroiarel^ desperantihus de 
€0 ceteris niedicis, adkibitus sanatururn se dixit, si is 
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was followed by his death. The age of the deceased 
is also an important factor, and it is desirable to 
know whether lie died suddenly or after a long 
period of ill health. If the question turns only on 
his sudden death, both parties will have still freer 
scope for discussion. At times the character of the 15 
accused may be adduced to prove the fact, and to 
make it likely that it was or was not a case of 
poisoning because the accused is or is not a likely 
person to have committed such an act. 

When, on the other hand, the eiupiiry concerns 
both the accused and the act, the natural order for 
the accuser to })ursue is to commence by ])roving 
tliat the act has been committed and then to go on 
to show that it was committed by the accused. If, 
however, proofs of the authorship of the crime are 
more in number than the f)roofs of the commission, 
this order nmy be reversed. On the other hand, the 16 
accused will aUvays begin by denying the act, since 
if this can be successfully proved, there is no need 
to say anything more, while if it is not proved, there 
remain other meiftis of defence. 

Similarly, when the dis})ute turns solely on the act 
and, the act being proved, there can be no doubt as 
to the author, arguments may be drawn in like 
manner both from the person and the facts, although 
with reference to the question of fact alone. I'ake the 17 
following controversial theme as an example, for it 
is best to employ scholastic themes as illustrations 
since they are more familiar to the student. 
man who had been disinherited by his father took 
to the study of medicine. His father fell sick and, 
his life being despaired of by the other doctors, the 
son was called in, and said he would cure him if 
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potionem a se dalam. bibissel. Pater, acceptae potionis 
epoia parte, dixit venenimi sibi dainm ; films (piod 
reliquiim erat exhausil : pater dccessit, ille parncidii 

18 reus est, Manifestuin, qiiis potionem dcderit, tpiae si 
veneni fiiiL nulla qiiaestio de auctore ; tamen, an 
venenum fueritj ex ar^unicntis a persona ductis 
colligetur. 

Superest tertiiim, in quo factum esse constat ali- 
quid, a quo sit factum, quaeritur. Cuius rei super- 
vacuum est ponere exemplum, cum plurima sint 
huiusmodi indicia, ut hominern occisum esse mani- 
festum sit vel sacrilegiuni commissum, is autem, qui 
arguitur fecisse, neget. Ex lioc na»citur dmxa- 
TTjyopLa; utique enim factum esse convenit, quod 

19 duo invicem obiiciunt. In quo quidem genere cau- 
sanim admonet Celsus fieri id in foro non posse ; 
quod neminem ignorare arbitror. De imo reo 
consilium cogitur, et etiam^ si qui sunt, qui invicem 
accusent, alterum indicium praeferre necesse est. 

20 Apollodorus quoque avTLKarrjyoptav duas esse contro- 
versias dixit, et sunt revera secundum forense ius 
duae Htes. Potest tamen hoc genus in cognitionem 
venire senatus aut principis. Sed in iudicio quoque 

^ et etiarn, Christ ; etiam et, MSS. 
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he would take a draught prescribed by himself. 
The father after drinking part of the draught said 
that he liad been poisoned : the son drank the 
remainder of the draught. The father died and 
the son is accused of parricide.” There is no doubt 18 
who administered the drauglit, and, if it was poison, 
there is no (juestion as to the author : but the 
problem as to whether the draught was poison can 
only be decided by arguments drawn from the 
character of the accused. 

There remains a third type of eonjeetural case 
where the fact is admitted, and the only question 
is as to the author. It is unnecessary for me to 
quote examples, since such cases are of frequent 
occurrence. For example, it may be clear that a 
man has been killed or that sacrilege has been com- 
mitted, but the person accused of the crime may 
deny his gi^ilt. It is from such circumstances that 
cases of mutual accusation arise, where it is admitted 
that the crime lias been committed, but eacli party 
charges the other with being the autlior. With re- 19 
gard to this clas^of case Celsus points out that they 
cannot actually occur in the courts, a fact which I 
imagine is familiar to all : for the jury is empanelled 
to try one accused person only, and even though 
the defence and the prosecution may accuse each 
other of the crime, the first case must be tried before 
the second. Apollodorus again stated that mutual 20 
accusation involved two separate disputes, and this 
is of course in conformity with the jiractice of the 
courts, which insists on two separate trials. On the 
other hand, mutual accusation is possible in cases 
tried before the senate or the emperor, and even in 
the courts the fact of mutual accusation will involve 
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nihil interest actionum_, utnim siniul de utroque 

21 pronuntietiir an sententia de uno I’eratur.^ Quo in 
genere semper prior debebit esse defensio^ priinuin 
quia natura potior est salus nostra qiiain adversarii 
})ernicies, deinde quod plus habebirniis in accusatione 
auctoritatis, si prius de innocentia nostra constiterit, 
postreinurn, quod ita deinuin duplex causa erit. Nam 
qui dicit, Ego non occidi, habet reliquain partem^ ut 
dicat, occidisli ; at qui dicit, Tn occidisli,^ super- 
vacuum habet postea dieere, Ego 7ion occidi. 

22 Hae porro aetiones constant coin})aratione ; ipsa 
comparatio non una via ducitur. Aut enini totam 
causam nostram cum tota adversarii (‘ausa coinpo- 
nimus aut singula argumenta cum singulis. Quorum 
utrurn sit faciendum, non potest nisi ex ipsius litis 
utilitate cognosci : ut Cicero singula ‘‘pro Vareno 
comparat in prime crimine ; etenim in posteriore ^ 
crimine persona alieni cum persona matris temere 
compararetur. Quare optimum ert, si fieri poterit, 
ut singula vincantur a singulis; sed si quando in 
partil)us laborabimus, uiiiversitate pugnandum est. 

23 Et sive invicem accusant, sive crimen reus citra 
accusationem in adversarium vertit (ut Roscius in 

^ sententia . . feratur, Regins^ Zunipt : ctiainsi , , . 
fertur, MSS. 

^ at qui dicit . . . occidisti, added by Regius. 

'' etenim in posteriore crimine persona, llalmx est enim 
superior enim persona, AG {persf)na enim A). 


^ The pro Vareno being lost, it is impossible to say to 
what this refers, and for the same reason llalm’s con- 
jecture must be regarded as quite uncertain. 
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no ditfercnce in the pleadings, since the same 
methods will be required whether the verdict is 
given on both charges simultaneously or only on 
one. In such cases tlie defence must always come 21 
first for three reasons. In tiie first place, we natur- 
ally prefer to secure our own safety than to injure 
our op])onent, while secondh^ our accusation will 
carry greater weight if we have first proved our 
own innocence, and thirdly, Ave shall thus secure 
a double line of defence. For the man who says, 

I did not kill him,’' is then free to go on to say, 
'^You killed him,” whereas it is superfluous for the 
man who says, You killed him,” to go on to say, 

** I did not kill him.’' 

Further, such cases consist of com})arison, wdiich 22 
may be effected in different w’ays. For we may either 
compare our case in its entirety with that of our 
adversary ,^jr w'e may eomjiare individual arguments. 
The choice between these two methods can only 
be determined by the requirements of the case. For 
example, in tlie pro f arcjia, Cicero, in dealing with 
the first cJiargef compares the individual arguments: 
for it would have been rash in connexion with the 
second charge to compare the position of a stranger 
with that of a mother.^ It is therefore best, if 
possible, to refute argument by individual argument : 
if, however, our individual arguments are weak, we 
shall try to secure success by comparison of case 
with case as a whole. But whether the case is 23 
ona of mutual accusation, or the accused throws 
the guilt upon his opponent without making any 
formal accusation (as Koscius^ did without indicting 

® Itosoius Aincriiius, accused of parricide aud defended by 
Cicero. 
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accusatores siios, qiiamvis reos non fecisset), sive in 
ipsoSj qiios sua manu periisse dicemus, factum de- 
flectitur^ non aliter quam in iis quae miituam ac‘cu> 
sationem habent utriusque partis argumenta inter 

24 se compai-antur. Id autein genus de quo novissime 
dixi non solum in scliolis saepe tractatur^ sed etiam 
in foro. Nam id est in causa Naevii Arpiniani solum 
quaesitum, praecipitata esset ab eo uxor an se ipsa 
sua sponte iecisset. Cuius actionem et quidem solam 
ill hoc temjius erniseram^ quod ipsum me fecisse du- 
cturn iu venal i cupiditate gloriae ffiteor. Nam ceierae, 
quae sub nomine meo feruntur_,^ negligentia exci- 
pientium in quaestum notariorum corruptae minimam 
partem mei habent. 

25 Est et alia duplex coniectura buic avriKarriyopLa 
diversa, de praemiis, ut in ilia controversial Tyramius 
suspicaius a medico suo daltim sibi vencnum torsit eum 
et, cum is dedisse se pemegarct, arcessit aliemm medunim ; 
ilk datum ei venenurn dixit, sed se antidoium daturim, et 
dedit ei potionem, qua epota tyi'annus decessit, De 
praemio duo medici contendunt. Nam ut illic factum 
in adversarium transferentium^ ita hie sibi vindi- 

^ feruntur, cod, Monaci ...rimtiir, A ; fecerunt, (?• 
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his accusers), or the responsibility for the deed be 
placed on the victims themselves, whom we allege 
to have perished by their own hand, the arguments 
for both sides of the case will be comj)ared in 
exactly the same way as in cases of mutual accusa- 
tion. The class of case last mentioned by me is, 24 
however, not merely of frequent occurrence in 
the schools, but sometimes actually occurs in the 
courts. For example, the sole question in the 
case of Naevius of Arpinum was whether he threw 
his wife out of the window or she threw herself. 

My speech in this case is the only one of all my 
pleadings that I have so far published, and I admit 
that I was led to do so merely by a youthful 
desire for glory. For the other speeches which 
circulate as mine have little in them that actually 
fell from my lips, having been corrupted by the 
carelessness* of the shorthand-writers who took 
them down with a view to making money out of 
them. 

There is also another type of conjectural case 26 
which, though itVvolves two questions, is different 
from cases of mutual accusation ; such cases are con- 
cerned with rewards and may be illustrated by the 
following controversial theme. tyrant, suspect- 

ing that his physician had given him poison, tortured 
him and, since he persisted in denying that he had 
done so, sent for a second physician. The latter 
asserted that poison had been administered, but 
that he would provide an antidote ; he gave him a 
draught : the tyrant drank it and died. Both 
physicians claim a reward for slaying the tyrant.** 
Now just as in cases of mutual accusation where each 
party shifts the guilt to his opponent, so in this 
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cantium personae, causae, facultates, teinpora, 

26 instrumenta, testimonia comparantur. Illud quo- 
que, etiamsi non est dvTLKaTTjyopla, simili tainen 
ratione tractatur, in <pio citra accusationein qiiaerilur, 
utruni factiun sit. Utraque enirn pars siiain exposi- 
tionem habet atque earn tiietiir, iit in lite Urbiniana 
petitor (licit, Clusinium Figuliim filium Urlnniae acie 
victa, in qua steterat, fugisse, iactatinnque casibus 
variis, retentum etiam a rege, tandem in Italiarn ac 
patriam suain Marrucinos^ venisse atque ibi agnosci ; 
Pollio contra, servisse eum Pisauri doininis duobus, 
medieinain factitasse, manumissum alienae se Tamil iae 
venali immiscuisse, a se rogantem,^ ut ei serviret, 

27 emptiim. Noime tota lis constat duaruin causarum 
cornparatione et coniectura duplici atque diversa? 
Quae autem accusantium .ac defendentium, eadem 
petentium et iiditiantium ratio est. 

Ducitur coniectura primum a }>'acteritis. In his 
sunt personae, causae, consilia. Nam is ordo est, ut 
facere voluerit, potuerit, fecerit. Ideoque intu- 

28 endum ante omnia, qualis sit de quo agitur. Accu- 
satoris autem est eflricere ut, si quid obiecerit non 

^ Marrucinos, Bonnell: Marginos, MSS. 

^ a se rogantem, A : ac roganterii, arrogantem, other MSS, 


^ cm. IV. i. 11. and vii. ii. 4. 

For another meaning of venalis, newly-bought, see viii. 
ii. 8* 
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case we compare the characters, motives, means, 
opportunities, instruments and evidence of tlie 
persons who claim the reward. There is yet another 2G 
type of case which, thougli not one of mutual 
accusation, is treated in tlie same way : I mean a 
case in which we cncpiire, without accusing any- 
one, whicli of two acts has taken place. For both 
parties make and del’cnd their own statement of 
tlie case. Thus in the suit concerning the estate 
of Urbinia^ the claimant says that Clusinius F'igulus, 
the son of Urbinia, on the defeat of the army 
in which he was serving, fled and after various 
misfortunes, being even even kept in ca])tivity by 
the king, at length returned to Italy and his own 
home in the Marrueine district, where he was recog- 
nised. To this Pollio replies that he had been a 
slave to two masters at Pisaurum, that he liad 
practised medicine, and finally, after receiving his 
freedom, inserted himself into a gang of slaves who 
were for sale ^ and was at his own request pur- 
cliased by himself. Does not the whole suit consist 27 
of comparison bettveen the two cases and of two 
dilferent and opposite sets of conjecture } But the 
method to be followed is identical whether the case 
be one of accusation and defence or of claim and 
denial of the claim. 

Conjecture is, in the first place, based on what is 
past, under which I include persons, causes and 
intent. For in dealing with a case we first ask 
what the accused intended to do, next what he was 
in a position to do, and lastly what he actually did. 
Consequently the first point on which we must fix 
our attention is the character of the accused. It is 28 
the business of the accuser to make any charge that 
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solum turj)e sit, sed etiam crimiiii, de quo est indi- 
cium, quam iiiaxime conveiiiat. Narn si reum caedis 
impudicuin vel adulterum vocet, laedat quidem 
infamia, minus tamen hoc ad fidem valeat quam si 
audacem, petulantem, crudelem, temerarium osten- 

29 derit. Patrono, si fieri poterit, id agendum est ut 
obiecta vel neget vel defendat vel minuat ; proximum 
est ut a pracsenti quaestione separet. Sunt enim 
pleraque non solum dissimilia, sed etiam aliquando 
contraria : ut si reus furti prodigus dicatur aut 
negligens. Neque enim videtur in eundem et con- 

30 temptus pecuniae et cupiditas cadere. Si deerunt 
haec remedia, ad ilia decliiiandum non de hoc 
quaeri nec eum, qui aliquando peccaverit, utique 
commisisse omnia, et hanc fiduciam fuisse accusa- 

f* 

toribus falsa obiiciendi, quod laesum et vulneratum 

31 reum speraverint^ hac invidia opprimi posse. Alii a 
propositione accusatoris contraque earn ^ loci oriuntur. 
Saepe a persona prior ducit argumenta defensor et 
interim generaliter, incredibile esse a filio patrem 
occisum, ab imperatore proditam hostibus patriam. 
Facile respondetur vel quod omnia scelera in malos 

^ speraverint, Oesner : speravcre, MSS. 

® contraque earn, Malm i contra quam, A ; contra qua, G, 
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he may bring against the accused not merely dis- 
creditable, but as consistent as possible with the 
crime for which he is arraigned. For example, if 
he calls a man accused of murder a debauchee or 
an adulterer, the discredit attaching to such charges 
will no doubt tell against the accused, but will, on 
the other liand, do less to ])rove the case than if 
he shows him to be bold, insolent, cruel or reckless. 

On the other hand, counsel for the defence must, 29 
as far as possible, aim at denying, excusing or 
extenuating such charges, or, if that be impossible, 
show that they are not relevant to the case. For 
there are many charges which not only have no 
mutual resemblance, but may even at times con- 
tradict each other, as for instance if a man accused 
of theft is called jirodigal or careless. For it is 
not likely that one and the same man should at 
once despise llioney and covet it. If such means 30 
of defence are not available, we must take refuge 
with the plea that tlie charges made are not 
relevant to the ease, that because a man has com- 
mitted certain sins, it does not follow that he has 
committed all, and that the accusers ventured to 
make such false charges merely because they ho[)ed 
by injuring and insulting the accused to be able 
to overwhelm him with the unpopularity thus 
created. There are also other topics which arise 31 
from and against the statement of the case by the 
prosecution. The defence may begin by drawing 
arguments from the person involved, and will at 
times urge on general grounds that it is incredible 
that a father has been killed by his son or that a 
commander has betrayed his country to the enemy. 
The answer to such arguments is easy, for we may 
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cadant idccxjiie saepe dcprebensa sinL vcl (piod 

32 indigiiiiin ^ sit crimina ipsa atrocitatc dtdVndi. In- 
terim propric, cjiiod est variiim. Nam dignitas et 
tiietur reum et nonnuiupiam ipsa in aroimK'ntum 
facti convertitur^ taiu|iiam inde fuerit spes impiini- 
tatis ; proiiide paiiperlas, Immilitas, opes, ut euicpie 

33 ingenio vis est, in diversum trahuntiir. Probi vero 
mores et anteaetae vitae integritas minquain non 
plurimum profiierint. Si niliil ol)iieietur, patromis 
quidein in lioc vehementer incumbet, aceiisator 
aiitem ad praesentem (juaestionem, de qua sola 
indicium sit, eognitionem adligabit d icons neminem 
non aliqiiando coepisse j>eccare, nec per encaenia - 

34 ducenduni seel us primum. l laee in rcspondendo. 
Sic autem praeparabit aetione pi:inia iudicum animos, 
ut noluisse potius obiicere quam non potuisse ere- 
datur. Eoque satius est ornni se anteaetae vitae 
abstincre convicio quam levibus aut frivolis aut 
manifesto falsis reum incessere, quia fides ceteris 
detrabitur; et qui nibil obiicit, omisisse credi potest 

^ iiidigmim, Aldbie cd. : iiigomium, ingcniuin, MSS. 

“ Encaenia is a feast in honour of tlie dedication of a new 
temple or building, 4die plii'ase is strange, but there seems 
no po.ssiliilii}^ of plausilde emendation, ddie word is rare 
and not likely to be corrupt. Vvo is the reading of the 
best MSS. 
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urge that bad lueii are capable of every crime, as 
is shown by every-day occurrences, or that the 
atrocious nature of a crime is but a })oor argument 
against its having been committed. At times we 
may base our arguments on tlie special circumstances 
of the person involved. This may be done in various 
ways: rank, for example, may be pleaded in defence 
of the accused, or at times, on the other hand, may 
be employed to prove his guilt on the ground that 
he trusted to his rank to secure im})unity. Similarly 
poverty, humble rank, wealth may be used as argu- 
ments for or against the accused according to the 
talent of the advocate. Upriglit character, liowever, 33 
and the blamelessness of his past life are always of 
the utmost assistance to the accused. If no charge 
is made against his character, counsel for the defence 
will lay great stress on this fact, while the accuser 
will attempt fo restrict the judge to the sole con- 
sideration of the actual issue which the court has 
to decide, and will say that there must always be 
a first step in crime and that a first ofience is not 
to be regarded as* the occasion for celebrating a 
feast in honour of the defendant’s character. So 34 
much for the methods of reply which will be em- 
ployed by the prosecution. But he will also in his 
opening speech endeavour to dispose the judges to 
believe that it is not so much that he is unable, 
as that he is unwilling to bring any charge against 
the character of the accused. Consecpiently it is 
better to abstain from casting any slur on the past 
life of the accused than to attack him with slight 
or frivolous charges which are manifestly false, 
since such a proceeding discredits the rest of 
our argument. Further, the advocate who brings 
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nialedicta tanquam supervacua; qui vana coiigeriL 
confitetiir unum ^ in anteactis argumentum, in quibus 

35 vinci quain tacere nialuerit. Cetera, quae a per* 
soiiis duci solent, in arguinentorum locis ex})osuimus. 

Proxirna est ex causis probatio, in quibus haec 
maxime spectantur, ira, odium, inetus, cupiditas, 
spes ; nam reliqua in horum species cadunt. Quorum 
si quid in reum convenict, accusatoris est efiicere ut - 
ad quidqiiid faciendum causae valere videantur, 
casque quas in argumentum sumet augere ; si minus, 

36 illuc conferenda est oratio, aut aliquas fortasse la- 
tentes fuisse aut nihil ad rem pcrtinere cur fecerit, 
si fecit, aut etiam dignius esse odio sc,dus, quod non 
habuerit causam. Patronus vero, quotiens poterit^ 
instabit liuic loco, ut nihil credibile sit factum esse 
sine causa. Quod Cicero vehementissime multis 
orationibus tractat, praecipue tamen pro Vareno, qui 
omnibus aliis prcmebatur; nam et damnatus est. 

37 At, si proponitur, cur factum sit, aut falsam causam 

* unum, Spalding : vanum, MSS, 

“ ut, added by Spalding, 


^ V, X. 20, where argume'iitorum loci are defined as “the 
dwellings of arguments, where they hide and where we must 
look for them. 
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no charges against the accused may he believed to 
liave omitted all reference to past offences on the 
ground that such reference was not necessary^ while 
the advocate who heaps up baseless charges tliereby 
admits that his only argument is to be found in the 
past life of the accused, and that he has deliberately 
preferred to risk defeat on this point rather than 
say nothing at all about it. As regards the otlier 35 
arguments derived from character, 1 have already 
discussed them in connexion with places” of 
argument.^ 

The next type of proof is derived from causes or 
motives, such as anger, liatred, fear, greed or liope, 
since all motives can be classified as species of one 
or other of these. If any of these motives can be 
plausibly alleged against the accused, it is the duty 
of the accuser to make it appear that such motives 
may lead a man to commit any crime, and to ex- 
aggerate the particular motives which he selects for 
the purpose of his argument. If no such motive can 36 
be alleged, he mu^ take refuge in suggesting that 
there must have been some hidden motive, or in 
asserting that, if he committed the act, all enquiry 
into motive is irrelevant or that a motiveless crime 
is even more abominable than one which lias a 
motive. Counsel for the defence, on the other hand, 
will, wherever it be possible, emphasise the point 
that it is incredible that any act should be committed 
without a motive. Cicero develops this point with 
great energy in a number of his speeches, but more 
especially in his defence of Varenus, who had every- 
thing else against him and was as a matter of fact 
condemned. But if the prosecution do allege some 37 
motive, he will either say that the motive alleged is 
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aut levein aut ij^notam reo (licet. Possunt auteni 
esse aliquae interim ignotae^ an heredem liabuerit, an 
aecusaturus fuerit eiim, a quo dieitur ^ oecisus. Si 
alia defecerint, non uticjue spectaudas esse caiisas ; 
nain quern j)osse reperiri, qui non metuat, oderit, 

38 speret? pUirimos tamen liaec salva innocentia laeere. 
Neque illiid est oiniltcndum, non omnes caiisas in 
omnibus personis valere. Nam ut alicui sit furandi 
causa paupertas, non erit idem in Curio Fabricioque 
mom(‘ntum. 

39 De causa prius an de persona dicendum siC 
quaeritur, varieque est ab oratoril)us factum, a 
Cicerone etiam praelatae frecpienter causae. Mihi, 
si neutro litis condieio praeponderet, secundum 
naturam videtur incipere a persona. Nam hoc magis 
generale est rectiorque divisio, an ullum crimen 

40 credibile, an hoc. Potest tamen id ipsum, sicut 
plera(pie, vertere utilitas. Nec tantiim causae 
voluntatis sunt quaerendae, sed interim et erroris, 
ut ebrietas, ignorantia. Nam ut haec in qualitate 

* (licitur, vulgo : dicetur, AO, 
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false or inadequate or unknown to the accused. For 
it is possible that a man may be quite ignoivuit of 
motives imputed to liim. lie may not, for example, 
liave known wliether the man wliom he is accused 
of luivin<v killed luid a])j)ointed liim his ludr 
or intended to ])roseeute him. All else failing, 
we may uri;'(“ that motives are not necessarily of 
importance. For what man is tliere wlu) is not 
lial)le to the emotions of fear, hatred or hope, and 
yvt numbers of persons act on these motives without 
committing crime } Nor sliould we neglect the point .‘18 
that all motives do not apjdy to all persons. For 
example, although poverty may in certain eases be a 
motive for theft, it will not have the same force witli 
men such as Cairius or Fabricius. 

'riie ({uestion has been raised as to whether we 39 
should deal first with persons or motives, and dill’erent 
orators luive gi#en difl’erent answers : Cicero as a rule 
pi*efers to treat motives first. I"or my own part, if 
the circumstances of the case do not point strongly 
in either direction, 1 consider tiuit the most natural 
course is to begin by dealing with ])ersons. For the 
enquiry whether any crime can credibly be im})uted 
to such a man as the accused is of a more general 
character tlian the question whether some one 
particular crime can be imj)uted, and in addition 
involves a greater correctness in division. Still, in 40 
many eases ex])ediency may make it desirable to 
reverse the order. Further, we have to seek not 
merely motives affecting tlie will, but also causes 
leading to error, such as drunkenness or ignorance. 
For just as such considerations lessen the guilt of a 
crime when regarded from tlie point of view of its 
quality, so they tell heavily against the criminal as 
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41 crimen elevaiit, ita in coniectura premunt. Et 
persona quideni nescio an unquain, iitique in vero 
actu rei, possit incidere, de qua neiitra j)ars dicat ; 
de causis frequenter quaeri nihil attinet, ut in adul- 
teriis, ut in furtis, quia illas [)er se i{)sa crirnina 
secum hahent. 

42 Post haec intuenda videntur et consilia, quae late 
patent; an credibile sit, reuni sperasse id a se scelus 
efiici posse, an ignorari, cum fecisset, an, etiamsi 
ignoratum non essct, absolvi vel poena levi transigi 
vel tardiore vel ex qua minus inroinmodi consecu- 
turus quam ex facto gaudii videretur, an eiiani tanti 

43 putaverit poenam subire ; post haec,^an alio tempore 
et aliter faccre vel facilius vel securius potuerit, ut 
dicit Cicero pro Milone enumerans plurimas occa- 

f 

siones, quibus ab eo Clodius impune occidi potuerit ; 
praeterea, cur potissimum illo loco, illo temj)ore, illo 
inodo sit aggressus, (qui et ipse diligentissime trac^ 

44 tatur pro eodcm locus) an, etiamsi nulla ratione 
ductus est, impetu raptus sit ct absque sententia, 
(nam vulgo dicitur scelera non habere consilium) an 
etiam consuetudine peccandi sit ablatus. 
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as the question of fact is concerned. 1 should 41 
imagine that there could never be a case, or at any rate 
an actual case in the courts, in which neither side said 
anything about the character of the persons involved ; 
hut this is not true of causes and motives, for it is 
often wholly unnecessary to trouble ourselves about 
them, as, for examjde, in cases of theft or adultery, 
crimes which carry their motives on tlie face of them. 

Next we must consider the intention, a term which 42 
involves a number of questions, such as wdiether it is 
probable tliat the accused hoped that he would be 
able to carry such a crime into efiect, or that it 
would escape detection when committed, or that, 
even if detected, it would be pardoned or punished 
but lightly or after considerable lapse of time, or 
that the inconvenience involved by the penalty 
would be outw eighed by the pleasure resulting from 
the crime : oP again, whether it was worth while 
incurring the penalty ; and further, whether he could 43 
have done the deed at some other time and in some 
otlier way, or with greater ease or security, as Cicero 
says in the pro iflilone^ where he mentions the 
numerous occasions when his client could have killed 
Clodiiis with impunity. There is also the question 
why the accused should have chosen that particular 
place or time or means for the commission of the 
crime, a topic to which Cicero gives a thorough 
treatment in the same passage ; or whether, without 44 
having the least reason for the deed, he was carried 
away by the impulse of the moment and acted 
without deliberate purpose (for it is a common 
saying that crimes are irrational), or finally, whether 
he was led astray by the fact that crime had become 
a habit with him. 
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Excussfi prima jxirte, an voluerit, sequitui% an 
potuerit. Hie tractatnr locus, tempus, ut furtum in 
loco cluso, freqiienti, tempore vel diurno, cum testes 

45 plures, vel noctunio, curn maior didicultas. Inspi- 
ciuntur itaqiie difHcultates occasioiiesque, quae sunt 
plurimae ideoque exemplis non e^ent. Hie sequens 
locus tails est, ut, si fieri non potuit, sublata sit lis ; 
si potuit, se(|uatur (piat'stio an feccrit. Sed haec 
etiam ad animi coniecturam })crtinent, nam et ex his 
colligitur an speraverit. Ideo spectari debent et 
instrinneuta, ut Clodii ac Milonis comitalus. 

46 Quaestio, an feccrit, incipit a seeundo tempore, id 
est praesenti, deinde coniuneto, quorum sunt sonus, 
clamor, gemitus ; insequentis latltalio, metus, similia. 
His accedunt signa, de quibus tractatum est, verba 
etiam et facta, quaeque antecesserunt quacque in- 

47 secuta sunt. Haec aut nostra sunt aut aliena. Sed 
verba nobis magis nocent et minus ^ prosunt nostra 

* et minus, : aut minus magis, ]\fS8. 
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Having dealt with the question wliether he 
intended to commit the crime, we proceed to the 
(piestion whether he was in a position to commit it. 
Under this head we discuss the place and occasion of 
the offence. For instance, in a case of theft we ask 
whether it was committed in a secluded or frequented 
spot, in the daytime, when witnesses are more 
numerous, or hy night, when success is more difficult. 
Consequently we shall consider all the circumstances 45 
rendering the act difficult or easy of accomplishment ; 
these require no illustration, being numerous and 
familiar, i'his second topic is of such imj)ortance 
that, if it is impossible to give it satisfactory treat- 
ment, the case falls to the ground ; if, however, we 
succeed in d(‘aling with it adequately, we must 
proceed to consider whether the accused actually 
committed the act. But this to})ie involves con- 
jecture as to intention, for it is from these facts that 
we infer whether he hoj)ed for success or not. 
Therefore we must also consider the question of 
the means at his di^}>osal, such, for example, as the 
retinues of Flodius and Milo. 

The question whether he actually did the deed 46 
belongs, in the first jilace, to the second division of 
time, namely the present, and secondly to time that 
is almost, though not actually contemporary : under 
this latter head come circumstances such as noise, 
cries or groans,^ while concealment, fear and the 
like belong to subsequent time. To these must be 
added indications, which we have already discussed 
elsewhere,^ and words and acts antecedent or subse- 
quent to the crime. These words and acts are either 47 
our own or those of others. With regard to words, 
our own do us greater harm and bring us less profit 
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quam aliena ; magis prosunt et minus nocent aliena 
quam nostra. Facta aiitem interim magis prosunt 
nostra, interim aliena, ut si quid, quod pro nobis siL 
adversarius fecit ; semper vero magis nocent nostra 

48 quam aliena. Est et ilia in verbis differentia, quod 
aut aperta sunt aut dubia. Seu nostra seu aliena 
sunt, infirmiora in utrumque sint necesse dubia ; 
tamen nostra saepe nobis nocent, ut in ilia contro- 
versia : Interrogatus /ilius, ubi esset paler, dixit, Ubicun- 
(pie est, vivil ; at ille in pntco inortiius est inventns. 

49 Aliena^ quae sunt dubia, nunquam^ possunt nocere 
nisi aut incerto auctorc aut mortuo. Node audita 
vox est, Cavete tynmnidcjn ; et, Interrogatus, cuius 
veneno moreretur, respondit, Non expedit tibi scire. Nam 
si est, qui possit interrogari, sol vet arnbiguitatem. 

60 Cum autem dicta factaque nostra defendi solo animo 
possint, aliena varie refutantur. 

De uno quidem maximo genere coniecturalium 
controversiarum locuti videmur, sed ^ in omnes 
aliquid ex his cadit. Nam furti, deposit!, creditae 

^ videmur sed, Spalding ; videmus et, G ; videmur et, A* 
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than do those of others, while those of others bring 
us greater jirofit and do us less harm than our own. 

On the other liand, with regard to deeds, it is some- 
times from our own and sometimes from those of 
others that we derive the greatest advantage, as, for 
example, when our opponent has done something 
whieh tells in our favour: but our own acts are 
always more injurious to our case than are those 
of others. Again, with regard to words, we must 48 
distinguish between those whose meaning is clear 
and those whose significance is doubtful. The latter 
will necessarily give less assistance to either side, be 
they our own words or anotlier’s. On the other hand, 
any ambiguity in our own words will always tell 
against us, as, for example, in the following contro- 
versial theme. A son, on being asked where his 
father was, replied : ^ Wherever he is, he is alive.* 
But the fathef was found dead at the bottom of a 
well.” When the ambiguity lies in words used by 49 
others, they can never do us any harm, unless he 
who uttered them be unknown or dead ; 1 will give 
two illustrations of my meaning: ‘^A cry was heard 
at night, ^ Be on your guard against the establish- 
ment of a tyranny * ; ” and, on being asked who 
had poisoned him, he replied : ^ It is not fit that you 
should know.’” For if the speaker is available for 
examination, he will clear up the ambiguity. Finally, 50 
whereas our own words and deeds can only be justi- 
fied by their intention, the deeds and words of others 
can be disposed of in a number of different ways. 

My remarks on this subject have, I think, been 
confined to one very important class of conjectural 
cases, but something of what 1 have said will apply 
to all cases. P'or example, in cases concerned with 
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pecunuie et a facultatibus argiimenta veniunt, an 

fuerit, quod deponeretur, et a pcrsonis, an ulluin 

deposuisse apiul lumc, vel huic credidis.se credibile 

sit, an petitorein calumniari, an reurn iuHtiatoreni 

51 esse vel furein. Sed etiam in furti reo sicut in 

caedis quaeritur de facto et de auctore. Crediti et 

deposili duae quaestiones, sed nunquain iunctae, an 

datum sit, an redditum. Habent aliquid jrroprii 

adulterii causae, quod pleruinque duoruni discrimen 

est et de utriusque vita dieendum, quanquam et id 

« 

quaeritur, an utruinque pariter defendi ojrorteat. 
Cuius rei consilium nascetur ex eausa ; nam si adiu- 
vabit pars altei'a, coniungam ; si nocebit, separabo. 

62 Ne quis autem mihi putet temere excidisse, quod 
plerurnque duorum crimen esse adulterium, non 
semper di.xerim : potest accusari sola mulier iiicerti 
adulterii : Munera domi inventa sunt ; pecunia, cuius 
anctor non cxslat ; codicillif duhiiivi ad quern scripli, 

63 In falso quoque ratio similis ; aut enim plui*es in 
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theft, deposits and loans, arguments are derived botli 
from possibilities (as when we enquire wliether there 
was any money to deposit), and from persons, as when 
w e raise the (piestion wlu‘tlier it is credible, that any- 
one deposited money with this man or trusted him 
with a loan, or that the claimant is bringing a false 
aecusation, or that the accused repudiates his debt or 
is a thief. But e\en in tlie case of an aecusation of 51 
theft, just as in an accusation of murder, we enquire 
both into the act and the author, while in cases 
concerned with loans and deposits there are also 
two tpuslions (though these are always distinct 
IVom one another), namely, whether the money was 
delivered and whetlua* it has been ref)aid. Cases of 
adultery are marked by the following peculiarity, 
that, as a rule, the safety of two ])ers()ns is involved, 
and it is necessary to say something of the past life 
of both, although some have raised the question 
whether both j)arties should be defended together. 
'J'he line to be taken must dejiend on the circum- 
stances of the individual ease: if the defence of one 
jiarty lends suj)})ort to the defence of the other, I 
should defend them conjointly; if the reverse is the 
case, 1 should treat the twm eases separately. How'- 52 
ever, that no one may think me somewhat liasty in 
saying that two ])ersons are as a rule involved in 
charges of adultery, 1 would point out that 1 wmuld 
not assert tliat this is always the case. The 
WTunan alone may be accused of adultery Avith a 
])erson unknoAvn : w^e may say, Gifts were found 
in the house, and money from some unknow n source, 
and love-letters w hose destinatit)n cannot be ascer- 
tained.” The case is similar in accusations of 53 
forgery : for either there are several accused or only 
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ciilpam vocantiir aut unus. Et scriptor quideni 
semper tueri siii^natorem necesse habet, signatov 
scriptorem non semper, nam et deeipi potiiit. Is 
autem, qiii lios adliibuisse et eui id factum dicitiir, 
et scriptorem et signatores defendct. lidem argu- 
inentorum loci in caiisis proditionis et adfectatae 
tyrannidis, 

64 Verum ilia scbolarum consiietiulo ituris in forum 
potest nocere, quod omnia, quae in thcmate non 
sunt, pro nobis ducimus. Adultcrium obiicis ; quis 
tedis ? quis index ^ Proditioncm,^ quod pre/ium ? quis 
ccmscius? Venenuin; nbi emi? a quo? quando? 
quaiiii ? per qucm dedi ? I^ro reo tyrannidis adfectatae ; 

65 tdn sunt arma? qiios co/draxi satellites? Neque haec 
nego esse dicenda, et ipsis utendum pro parte 
suscepta. Nam et in foro aliqua, quando ^ adver- 
sarius pro bare non potcrit, desiderabo. Sed in foro 
tantam illam facilitatem olim desideravimus, ubi non 
fere causa agitur, ut non alicjufd ex Ins aut plura 

66 ponantur. Huic simile est, quod in epilogis quidam, 

^ Proditioiicm, added hi/ Spatdhuj. 

* aliqua (piaiulo, Spalding i ali(iiuin(lo, AG. 


^ The writer will always support the signatory’s state- 
ment that he signed the dociuneiit. The signatory will not 
always support the writer ; e. g. he may not know the nature 
of the document which he signed. 

* cp. IV. ii. 28. As the examples which follow show, the 
declaimer assumes that his imaginary opponent has no good 
evidence to support his case : i. e. no witness, no informer, 
no weapons, no bodyguard. 
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one. Tlie writer of a document always regards it as 
necessary to support the signatory, but the signatory 
does not always support the writer of the document, 
for it is always possible that he lias been deceived 
on the matter.^ On the other hand, the man who is 
said to have called in their services, and for wliom 
the document is all(‘gcd to have been w'ritten, will 
always defend both writer and signatories. Tlie 
arguments employed in cases of treason or attempted 
tyranny will be drawn from the same sources. 

But the custom prevalent in the scliools of regard- 64 
ing everything not definitely stated in the theme as 
being in the speaker’s favour,*^ is likely to prove 
harmful to students destined for practice in the 
courts. You bring a charge of adultery. Who is 
your witness? who is your informer? ” You charge 
me with treason. What was my reward? who was 
my accomplice ? ” You charge me with poisoning. 

VVhere did I buy the poison, and from whom ? 
When did I buy it, what was the price, and whom 
did I employ to advjiinister it.^’' Or in defence of 
one charged with attempting to establish himself as 
tyrant, the declaimer will cry, Where are my 
weapons, and what bodyguards have I ever 
collected?” 1 do not deny that these questions 65 
should be asked, or that we should use them as 
far as is permitted by the rdle wiiich we have 
assumed; for even in the courts I feel that it will 
be desirable to put such questions, if my opponent 
is not in a position to reply effectively; but we have 
often felt the lack of such freedom in the courts, 
whereas in the schools there is scarcely a case where 
one or more examjdes of this method are not to be 
found. Similar to this is the practice which some 66 
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qiiibus voluiiL liberos, parentes, nutrices accoinmo- 
dant, nisi quod inagis concesscris ea^ quae non siiit 
posita, desiderare quain adiicereA 

De aniino quoinodo quaeratur, satis diotuin est, 
cum ita diviseriinus, an voluerit, an potucrit, an 
feccrit. Nam qua via traotatur, an voluerit, eadem, 
quo animo feccrit; id enini est, an male faccrc 
67 voluerit. Ordo quoque rerum aut adfert aut detra- 
liit fidem ; multo scilicet maois res, prout j)onuntur,2 
congruunt aut repugnant. Sed liaec nisi in i})so 
conqdexu causarum non de})rehenduntur. Quaercn- 
dum tamen semper, quid cuique connectatur et quid 
consentiat. 

III. Sequitur coniccturam finitio. Nam, qui non 
potest diccre nihil fecissc, prAximum habebit, iit 
dicat, non id fecisse, quod obiiciatur. Itaque 
pluribus legibus in iisdem quibus coniectura versatur, 
defensionis taiitum genere mutato, ut in furtis, 
depositis, adulteriis. Nam, queinadmodum dicinuis, 

^ adiicere,, Spalding: dicero, A&. 
pouuTitur, aided hy Sjiadding. 


^ i. e. it is safer to ask the imaginary op})onent “where 
is yonr evidence?” than to produce imaginary evidence 
ou rsel vc.s. 
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(leclaiiners allow themselves in their perorations 
of assi^ihn<r children, parents and nurses to their 
characters at will, thouji^h it is nuire reasonable to 
call for evidence which is not ex])lieitly mentioned 
in the statement of the theme than to introduce it 
ourselves.^ 

With regard to the method to be followed when 
we enquire into intention, 1 have said enough in 
dividing the subject into three (pjestions,^ namely, 
whether the a(‘cused intended to do the deed, 
whether he was in a position to do it and whether 
he actually did it. For the method of enquirinp^ 
into the ])urpose with which an act was committed 
is identical with that employed in enquiring whether 
the deed was intended, since it amounts to asking 
whether a criminal act w'as intended. Further, the 57 
order in which the facts are stated may either con- 
tribute to or detract from the credibility of our case ; 
for consistency and the reverse depend to a very 
great extent on the way the circumstames are 
arranged. But we shall be unable to dt tecd these 
qualities unless we consider the circumstances in 
connexion with the case as a whole. None the less, 
it will always be necessary to consider what are best 
suited to be placed togetlier. 

III. Conjecture is follow'ed by definition. For the 
man who cannot assert that he has done nothing, 
must needs take refuge in the assertion that he has 
not committed the act wdiich is alleged against him. 
Consequently the laws which govern d(fitnilio7i are 
for the most jiart the same as those which govern con- 
jecturejthe only difference lying in the method to be 
employed in defence in cases such as those concerned 
with tlieft, deposits or adultery. For just as w e say, 
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Non feci furtum, non accept deposiluni, non commisi 
adnlteriiintj ita, Non est hoc furtmuy non est hoc deposit 

2 tum,^ non est hoc aduUerium. Interim a qualitate ad 
finitionem desccnditur, ut in actionibiis dernentiae, 
malae tractationis, rei publicae laesae ; in quibus si 
rccte facta esse, quae obiieiuntur, dici non potest, 
illud succurrit, NoJi esl wale fractare tLYorem verbis 
laedcre. Finitio igitur est rci j^ropositae propria et 
diliicida et breviter cuinprehensa verbis enuntiatio. 

3 Constat maxime, sicut est dictum, genere, specie, 
differentibus, propriis : ut si finias equiim, (noto 
enim maxime utar exemplo) genus est animal, 
species mortalc, differejitia irrationale, (nam et 
homo mortale erat) proprium hiiiniens. Haec adlii- 

4 betur orationi pluribus causis. Nam turn est certum 
de nomine, sed quaeritur quae res ei subiicienda sit, 
turn res est manifesta, sed de nomine non constat* 
Cum de ^ nomine constat, de re dul)ium est, interim 

5 eoniectura est : ut si quaeratur, (ftiid sit deus. Nam 
qui neget deum esse spiritum omnibus partibus iin- 
mixturn, non hoc dicat falsam esse divinae illiiis 
naturae appellationem, sicut Epicurus, qui liumanam 
ei formam locumqiie inter mundos dedit? Nomine 

6 uterque uno utitur ; utrum sit in re, coniectat. In- 
terim qualitas tractatur, ut quid sit rhetorice, vis 

^ depositum, Badiusi initiatio, AG i miituatio, cod. Mon. 

iixorein verbis, Bpaldiuy : rem publicam verbis, MSS. 

^ sed . . . constat, Halm : et quod nomine constat, MSS. 

^ V. X. 55. 
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I have not cominitLed theft, I never received a 
deposit, I am not guilty of adultery,” so we say. 
This is not theft, this is not a deposit, this is not 
adultery.” Soinetiines we may pass from (pialiti/ to 
(le/hiitl.o?ij as in actions concerned with lunacy, cruelty 
and ofrenees against the State. In such cases if it 
is impossible to assert that the acts alleged were 
right, Ave are left with such pleas as, To use bad 
language to one’s Avife docs not amount to cruelty.” 
Definition is the statement of the fact called in 
question in appropriate, clear and concise language. 
As I have already said,^ it consists mainly in the 
statement of genus, species, difference and properly. 
For examjde, if you wish to define a horse (lor I will 
take a familiar examj)le), the genus is animal, the 
species mortal, the difference irrational (since man also 
is mortal) and the property neighing. Definition is 
employfid by the orator for a number of different 
reasons. For sometimes, though there may be no 
doubt as to a term, there is a question as to what it 
includes, or, on ^le other hand, there may be no 
doubt about the thing, but no agreement as to the 
term to be apj)lied to it. When the term is agreed, 
but the thing doubtful, conjecture may sometimes 
come into play, as, for instance, in the question, 
What is god } ” For the man who denies that god 
is a spirit permeating all things, assuredly asserts 
that the epithet '^divine” is falsely applied to his 
nature, like Fipicurus, who gives him a human form 
and makes him reside in the intermundane space. 
While both use the same term god, both have to em- 
ploy conjecture to decide wliich of the two meanings 
is consistent Avith fact. Sometimes again we have 
recourse to quality, as in the question, What is 
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persuadeiidi an bene dicendi scientia. Quod genus 
est in iudiciis frequentissinium. Sic enim quaeritur, 
an depreliensus in lupanari cum aliena uxore adulter 
sit: quia non de appellatione, sed de vi facti eius 
ambigiturj an oinnino peccaverit. Nam si [)eccavit, 

7 non potest esse aliud (juam adulter. Diversuin est 
genus, cum controversia consistit in nomine, quod 
pendet ex scripto, nee v(‘rsatur in iudiciis nisi 
propter verba quae litem faciunt: an, qiii se inter- 
licit, Iiomicida sit; an, qui tyrannum in mortem 
com[)ulit, tyrannicida ; an carmina magorum vene- 
ficiura. Res enim manifesta est, sciturcpie non 
idem esse occidere vSe quod alium, non fdem occidcre 
tyrannum quod compel lere ad mortem, non idem 
carmina ac mortiferam potioncm; quaeritur tamen, 
an eodem nomine appellanda sint. 

8 Quanquam autem dissentire vix audeo a (acerone, 
qui multos secutus auctorcs dicit, finitionein esse de 
eodem et de altero, sem])er enim ^ neganti aliquod 
esse nomen dieendum (juod sit potius : tamen equi- 

9 dem 2 tris habeo velut species. Nam interim con- 

^ enim, addc'.l b>f Rfujins. 
eijuiiUmi, (dt,nsti eaiidein, ytG, 

^ rj). III. vi. .‘U. 
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rhetoric ? Is it the power to persuade or the science 
of speakinp^ well?’’ This form of question is of 
frequent oecurrence in the courts. For instance, the 
(juestion may arise whetlier a man caught in a 
brotliel with another man’s wife is an adulterer. 

H ere tliere is no doubt about the name ; it is the 
signifieanee of the act wliich is in doubt, since the 
(piestion is wli(‘ther he lias committed any sin at all. 

I'or if he has sinned, his sin can only be adultery, 
riiere is a different type of question wlnu'e the 7 
disjiute is concerntd with the term to he applied, 
wliich depends on the letter of the law : it is a form 
of question which can only arise in the courts from 
the actual words on which the dispute turns, 'lake 
as examples the questions, whether suicide is a form 
of homicide, or whether the man who forces a tyrant 
to kill himself can be considered a tyrannicide, or 
whether magi<jal incantations are equivalent to the 
crime of poisoning. In all these cases there is no 
doubt about the facts, for it is well known that there 
is a difference between killing oneself and killing 
another, between skiying a tyrant and forcing him 
to suicid(‘, between employing incantations and 
administering a deadly draught, but we enquire 
Avhether we are justified in calling them by the 
same name. 

Though I hardly like to diff'er from Cicerod who 8 
follows many authorities in saying that definition is 
concerned with identity and difference (since he 
who denies the applicability of om* term must always 
produce another term which he regards as prefer- 
able), for my own part I consider that definition 
falls into three types, which I may perha])s call 
species For at times it is convenient merely to 9 
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venit solum ^ quaerere, an hoc sit, lit an adulterium 
in liipanari. Cum hoc nep;amus, non necesse est 
(licere (juicl id vocetur, quia totum crimen infitiamur. 
Interim quaeritur, hoc an hoc ; furtum an sacrilegium. 
Non quin siifhciat non esse sacrile^iuni, sed quia 
necesse sit dicere quid sit aliud ; quo in loco utrum- 

10 que finiendum est. Interim (jiiaeritur in rebus specie 
diversis, an et hoc et hoc eodem modo sit appellan- 
dum^ cum res ulraipie habet suum nomen, ut amato- 
rium, venenum. In omnibus autimi huius generis 
litibus quaeritur, an etiam hoc, quia nomen de quo 
ambigitur utique in alia re certum est. Sacrilegiiiin 
est rein sacram de templo surripere : an et privatam ? 
Adulterium cum aliena uxore domi coire : an et in 
liqianari ? Tyrannicidium occidere tyranmim : an et 

11 in mortem compcllerc? Ideocpie rrcA \ oyirr/xo?, de 
quo postea dicam, velut infirmior est finitio, quia in 
hac quaeritur, an idem sit huius rei nomen quod 
alterius, illo, an proinde habenda sit haec atqiie ilia. 

12 Est et tabs hnitionum ^ diversitas, ut qui idem 
sentiant, non iisdem verbis coniprehendant : ut 

^ solum, Zumpl: suum, AG. 

^ finitioniim, Jirgius: divisionum, MSS. 

^ cp. VIII. V. 31 . 
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enquire whether one partieular term is applicable to 
a given thing, as in the question whetlier an act 
committed in a brothel is adultery. If we deny 
that it is adultery, there is no need to state what it 
should be called, since we have given a total denbd 
to the charge. Secondly, there are occasions when 
the question is which of two terms is to be applied 
to a thing, as in the question whether an act is 
theft or sacrilege. It may be sufheient for the 
defence that it is not sacrilege, but it is still necessary 
to show what else it is, and therefore we must dehne 
both. Thirdly, there are times when the question 10 
concerns things which are diflerent in species, and 
we ask whether two different things are to be called 
by the same name, in spite of the fact that each has 
a special name of its own : for example, is the same 
name applicable both to a love-])otion and a j)oisou ? ^ 

But in all disputes of this kind tl)e question is 
whether one thing is another thing as well, since 
the name in doubt does without question apply to 
something else. It is sacrik'ge to steal a sacred 
object from a temple ; is it also sacrilege to steal 
private |)ro])erty from a temple? It is adultery to 
lie w ith another man’s wife in one’s own house ; is 
it adultery to do so in a brothel? It is tyrannicide 
to slay a tyrant ; is it tyrannicide to force him to 
slay himself? Consequently the syllogism, to which 11 
I shall return later, is virtually a weaker form of 
definition, since wliile definition seeks to determine 
whether one thing has the same name as another, 
syllogism seeks to determine whether one thing is 
to be regarded as identical with another. There is 12 
moreover great variety in definitions. For instance, 
persons will give different verbal expression to 
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rhetorice bene dicendi scientia, et eadein bene iti- 
veniendi et bene enuntiandi et dicendi secundum 
virtutem orationis et dic(‘ndi qiind sit oflicii. Atque 
providendum ut, si sensu luui pu^iiant, conq)rehen- 
sione dissentiant. Sed de Ins disputatur, non liti- 

13 gatur. Opus est aliquando finitione obscurioribus 
et io'notioribus verl)is ut, quid sit elan’oratio, eretuin 
cituin ; ^ interim notis nomine verbis/* quid sit penus, 
quid litiis. 

Quae varictas elFieit, ut earn (juidam coniecturae, 
quidam (jualitati, (piidam le^itimis (|uaestionibus 

14 subiecerint. (j'uibusdam ne ])]a(*uit quidcm omnino 
subtilis Jiaec et ad morem dialectieorum formata 
conclusio, ut in disputationibus ])otius arf]^iita ^ ver- 
borum caviilatrix quam in oratoris officio multuin 
adlatura momenti. Licet enim valeat in sermone 
tantum, ut constrictum vineulis suis einn (jui res])on- 
surus est vel tacere v(‘I etiam invitun\ id quoil sit 
contra co^mt fateri, non eadem est tamcn eius in 

15 causis utilitas. Persuadendum enim iudici est, qui 
etiarnsi verbis devinctus est, tarnen, nisi ipsi rei 
accesserit, tacitus dissentiet. A^enti vero quae 
tanta est buius praecisae comprebensionis nccessitas ? 
An, si non dixero, Homo est animal morfalc rationale, 
non potero, expositis tot cor])oris animicpie proprie- 

^ erctiUTi citnrii, JTahn : cn-tus (titus, A : crcet ut, G. 

- vcrliis, earl If eihl. : vidt^bis, AG. 

^ arguta, Ziniifd ; arguuieiita, AG. 


^ A formal demand for redress umlor threat of war. 

^ An undivided inlieritan(;e. 

“ Store of provisions. 

^ Shore, see v. xiv. 34, where its derivation is explained 
as qua foetus eludit. 
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things about which they are really in agreement : 
thus rlietoric is defined as the science of speaking 
wcllf as the science of correct conception or correct 
expression of what we have to say, as the science of 
speaking in accordance with the excellence of an orator 
and again of speaking to the purpose. And we must 
take care to discover how^ it is that definitions, 
identical in meaning, differ in the form in which 
they are expressed. However, this is a subject for 
discussion and not fora (piarrel. Definition is some- 13 
times re(piired to explain rare or obscure words such 
as clarigatio ^ or erctiim citunif or again to explain 
familiar words siu'h as penus'^ or litns.'^ 

'riiis variety in definition has caused some writers 
to include it under conje<‘ture, others under (juality 
and others again under legal (piestions. Some, on 14 
the other hand, entirely reject the elaborate and 
formal method's of reasoning employed by dialectic, 
regarding such ingenuity as suited rather to (piibbles 
over words in jihilosophical discussions than as likely 
to carry much weight in the performance of the 
duties of an orator. For thougli in dialogue defi- 
nition may serve to fetter the })erson who has got 
to reply in chains of his own making, or may force 
him to silence, or even to reluctant confession of a 
point which tells against himself, it is of less use in 
forensic cases. For there w'e iiave to persuade tlie 15 
judge, who, even though lie may be tied and bound 
with our words, will still dissent in silence, unless he 
is brought really into touch with the actual facts. 
And what need has a pleader for such precision of 
definition ? Even if I do not say that man is an 
animal, mortal and rational, surely 1 shall still be 
able, by setting forth tlie numerous projierties of his 
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tatibus, latius oratione ducta, vel a dis eum vel a 

16 mutis discernere? Quid quod nec uno rnodo defini- 
tur res eadem (ut fficit Cicero : (piid est cnhn vulgo ? 
universos) et latiore varioque tractatu, ut omnes 
oratores plerumque fecerunt? Rarissima enim apud 
eos reperitur ilia ex consuetiidinc philosophorum 
ducta servitus [est certa servitus] ^ ad certa se verba 
adstrin^endi, idque faciendum in libris Ciceronis de 

17 Oratore vetat M. Antoiiius. Nam est etiam pericu- 
losum, cum, si uno verbo sit erratum, tota causa 
cecidisse videamur; optirnaque est media ilia via, 
qua utitur Cicero pro Caecina, ut res proponatur, 
verba non periclitentur. Elenmy redder atores, non 
ea sola vis est (piae ad corpus noslrim vilanKpie pervoiit, 
sed etiam rnulio mnior ea (piae periculo mortis miecto 
formidine animiim perterrilam loco saepe et cerio statu 

18 demovet. Aut, cum finitionem praeeedit probatio, 
ut in Philippicis Cicero vServium Sulj)icium occisum 
ab Antonio colligit et in clausula demum ita finit : 
Is enim profecto mortem altulit (pa causa mortis fuit. 
Non negaverim tamen haee quoque, ut expediet 
causae, esse facienda, et si quando firmc cornpreheudi 
poterit brevi conqdcxu vcrboruin finitio, esse id turn 

^ Expungtd bif Halm. 

^ Pro Hvr. xxxv. 73. ^ ii xxv. 108 sqq. 

^ XV. 42. IX. iii, 7. 
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body and mind in more general terins^ to distinguish 
him from gods or dumb beasts. Again, may not the 16 
same thing be defined in more than one way, as 
Cicero does when he says,. What do we mean when 
we say ^ commonly ’ : surely we mean by all men ’ ? ” 1 
May it not be given a wide and varied treatment 
such as is frequently enqfioyed by all orators? For 
it is rare to find orators falling victims to that form 
of slavery introduced from the j)raetice of the philo- 
soj)hers and tying themselves down to certain 
definite words; indeed it is absolutely forbidden by 
Marcus Antonins in the de Oraiore^ of Cicero. 
For it is a most dangerous practice, since, if we make 17 
a mistake in a single word, we are like to lose our 
whole case, and consequently the compromise adopted 
by Cicero in the pro Caecina '^ is the safest course to 
follow ; this consists in setting forth the facts without 
running any risks over the exactness of our termi- 
nology. These are his words : ^Mudges, the violence 
wliich threatens our lives and persons is not the 
only kind of violence : there is a much more serious 
form which by the*threat of deatli fills our minds 
with panic and often turns them from their natural 
condition of stability.” Or again, we may prove 18 
before we define, as Cicero does in the Philippics,^ 
where he proves that Servius Sulpicius was killed by 
Antony and introduces his definition at the con- 
clusion in the following terms : — For assuredly the 
murderer was he who was the cause of his death.” 

I would not, however, deny that such rules should be 
employed, if it will help our case, and that, if we 
can produce a definition whicli is at once strong and 
concise, it will be not merely an ornament to our 
speech, but will also produce the strongest im- 
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ele^ans tnm etiam fortissimuin^ si moclo erit ilia 
inexpugnabilis. 

19 Eius certus orclo est, quid sit, an hoc sit. Et in 
hoc fere labor maior est, lit finitionein confirnies, 
quam ut in rein finitionein applices. In eo, quid sit, 
duplex opus est. Nam et nostra confirinanda est et 

20 adversae partis destruenda finitio. Ideoque in schola, 
ubi nobis ipsi fmgimus contradictionem, duos ponere 
debenuis fines, qualcs utrinque esse optimi poterunt. 
At in foro providenduin, num forte supervacua et 
nihil ad causarn pcrtinens an ambigua an contraria 
an connnunis sit finitio; quorum nihil accidere nisi 

21 agentis culpa potest. Ut recte autem finiamus, ita 
fiet, si prius in aniino constituerirnus quid velimus 
efiicere. Sic enim accoinmodari ad voluntatem verba 
poterunt. Atque ut a notissirno exemplo, quo sit 
res lucidior, non recedamus : Qiti privatam pecuniam 

22 de templo surripuit, sacrilegii reus est. Culpa manifesta 
est ; quaestio est an huic crimini nomen quod est in 
lege conveniat. Ergo ambigitur an hoc sacrilegium 

^ i, e. the tiling under consideration. 
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pressioii, provided always that it cannot be over- 
thrown. 

'I'he order to he followed in definition is invariable. 19 
VVe first ask u^hat a tiling is, and then, whether it is 
this.^ And there is generally more (lifiieulty in the 
establislinient than in the application of a definition. 

In determining what a thing is, there are two things 
which re(jnire to be done: we must establish our 
own definition and destroy that of our oj)ponent. 
Consecpiently in the schools, where we ourselves 20 
imagine our o{)ponent’s reply, we have to introduce 
two definitions, which should suit the resj)ective 
sides of the case as well as it is in our power to 
make them. But in the courts we must give careful 
consideration to the question whether our definition 
may not be superfiuous and irrelevant or ambiguous 
or inconsistent or even of no less service to our 
op])onents th’in to ourselves, since it will be the 
fault of the pleader if any of these errors occur. On 
the other hand, we shall ensure the right definition, 21 
if we first make uj) our minds what it is precisely 
that we desire to efi'ect: for, this done, we shall be 
able to suit our words to serve our purpose. To 
make my meaning clearer, I will follow my usual 
practice and quote a familiar example. A man 
who has stolen private money from a temple is 
accused of sacrilege.” There is no doubt about his 22 
guilt ; the question is whether the name given by 
the law applies to the charge. It is therefore 
debated whether the act constitutes sacrilege. The 
accuser employs this term on the ground that the 
money was stolen from a temple : the accused denies 
that the act is sacrilege, on the ground that the 
money stolen was private property, hut admits that 
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sit? Accusator, quia de templo surrepta sit pecunia, 
utitur hoc nomine. Reus, quia privatani surripuerit, 
negat esse sacrilegium sed furtum fatetur. Actor 
ergo ita finiet, Sacrilegimn est sunipere aliquid de 
sacro ; Reus, Sacrilegium csl surripere aliquid ^ sacri. 

23 Uterque finitioncm alterius impiignat. Ea duobus 
generibus evertitur, si aut falsa est aut parum plena. 
Nam illud tertiurn nisi stultis non accidit, ut nihil 

24 ad qiiaestionem pertineat. [Falsa est, si dicas, Equus 
animal rationale; narn est equus animal sed irra- 
tionale. Quod autem commune cum alio est, desinet 
esse proprium,] ^ I lie reus falsam dicit esse fmitionem 
accusatoris, acciisator autem non potest dicere falsam 
rei ; nam est sacrilegium surripere aliquid sacri ; sed 
dicit paruin jdenarn, adiiciendum enim aid ex saerp. 

25 Maximus autem usus in approbando refellendoque 
fine propriorum ac differentium, nonnunquam etiam 
etymologiae. Quae tamen omnia, sicut in ceteris, 
oonfirmat aequitas, nonnunquam et coniectura 
mentis. Etymologia inaxime rare est : Quid enim 
est aliud tumultus^ nisi perturbatio tanta, ut maior timor 

26 oriatur ? Unde etiam nomen ductum est tumultus. Circa 
propria ac differentia magna subtilitas, ut cum quae^ 

^ de sacro . . . aliquid, addtd by early editors* 

2 Falsa . . . proprium, expunged by Gesner, 


^ Conjecture is here used iii the ordinary sense, not the 
technical. 

2 Cic. Phil. viiT. i. 3. Tumultus is here used by Cicero in 
its special sense, civil war or Gallic invasion. He derives it 
from timor multus* ^ cp. in. vi. 25. 
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it is theft. The prosecutor will therefore give the 
following definitions, It is sacrilege to steal any- 
tliing from a sacred place.” The accused will rej:)ly 
with anotlier definition, It is sacrilege to steal 
something sacred.” Each impugns the other’s defi- 
nition. A definition may be overthrown on two 2:> 
grounds : it may be false or it may be too narrow. 
There is indeed a possible third ground, namely 
irrelevance, but this is a fault which no one save a 
fool will commit. [It is a false definition if you say, 24 

A horse is a rational animal,” for though the Jiorse 
is an animal, it is irrational. Again, a thing which 
is common to something else cannot be a property 
of the thing defined.] In the case under discussion, 
then, tlie accused alleges that the definition given 
by the accuser is false, whereas the accuser cannot 
do the same by his opponent’s definition, since to 
steal a sacred object is undoubtedly sacrilege. He 
therefore alleges tliat the definition is too narrow 
and requires the addition of the words ^^or from a 
sacred place.” But the most effective method of 26 
establishing and refilting definitions is derived from 
the examination of properties and differences, and 
sometimes even from considerations of etymology, 
while all these considerations will, like others, find 
further support in equity and occasionally in con- 
jecture. ^ Etymology is rarely of assistance, but the 
following will provide an example of its use. For 
what else is a ‘tumult’ but a disturbance of such 
violence as to give rise to abnormal alarm ? And 
the name itself is derived from this fact.” 2 Great 26 
ingenuity may be exercised with regard to properties 
and differences, as for instance in the question 
whether a person assigned to his creditor for debt,® 
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ritur an addictus, quern lex servire, donee solvent, 
iiibet, serviis sit. Altera f)ars finit ita, SeJ'ru^s esf, (jui 
est lure in servilute ; altera, qui in servitide esl eo iure, 
quo scrims, aut, ut antiqui dixeriint, qui servifutem 
servit. Quae finitio, etiamsi distat aliquo, nisi tainen 

27 propriis et differentibus adiuvatur, inanis est. Dicet 
enim adversarius, servire earn servitutein aut eo iure 
quo serviim. Videamus ergo propria et differentia, 
quae libro quinto leviter in transitu attigeram. 
Servus, cum manurnittitur, fit libertinus, addictus 
recepta libertate ingenuus ; servus invito domino 
libertatem non oonsequetur, addictus soluendo citra 
voluntatein dornini consequetur : ^ ad servuni nulla 
lex pertinet, addictus legem habet. Propria liberi, 
quod nemo babet nisi liber, ’ praenomen, nomen, 
cognomen, tribum ; habet liaec addictus. 

28 Excusso quid sit, prope [)eracta est quaestio, an hoc 
sit. Id enim agimus ut sit causae nostrae conve- 
niens finitio. Potentissima est autem in ea qualitas, 
an ampr insania. Hue pertinebunt probationes, quas 

addictus . . . consequetur, added by licgliLs, 

^ V. X. 00. 
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who is condemned by tlie law to remain in a state 
of servitude until he has paid his debt, is actually a 
slave. One party will advance the following defi- 
nition, A slave is one who is legally in a state of 
servitude.” The other will produce the definition, 

A slave is one who is in a state of servitude on 
the same terms as a slave (or, to use the older 
phrase, ^ who serves as a slave’).” This definition, 
though it differs considerably from the other, will be 
quite useless unless it is supported by properties 
and differences. For the opponent will say that the 27 
person in question is actually serving as a slave or is 
legally in a state of servitude. We must therefore 
look for properties and differences, to which in 
passing I devoted a brief discussion in my fifth book.^ 

A slave when manumitted becomes a freedman : a 
man wbo is assigned for debt becomes a free man on 
the restoration of his liberty. A slave cannot acquire 
his freedom without the consent of his master : a 
man assigned for debt can acquire it by paying his 
debt without tlie consent of his master being 
necessary. A slave is outside the law ; a man 
assigned for debt is under the law. Turning to 
properties, we may note the following which are 
possessed by none save the free, the three names 
(praenomen, nornen and cognomen) and membership 
of a tribe, all of which are possessed by the man 
assigned for debt. 

By settling what a thing is we have come near 28 
to determining its identity, for our purpose is to 
produce a definition that is applicable to our case. 
Now the most important element in a definition is 
provided by quality, as, for example, in the question 
whether love be a form of madness. To this point 
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Cicero elicit proprias esse finitionis, ex antecedenti- 
bus, consequentibus^ adiunctis^ repugnantibus, causis^ 
effectis, similibiis ; de f|Uoriim arguinentoriim natura 

29 dictum est. Ikeviter autem pro Caecina Cicero 
initia, causas, effecta, antecedentia, consequeiitia 
complex us est: Quid igitur fugi chant? Projdcr ynetum 
Quid meluebani ? Fim videlicet, Potcstis igitur jyrincipia 
negarc, cmn extrema concedatis ? Sed similitudine epio- 
que usus est, Quae vis in hello appellainr , ea in olio 7ion 

30 appellahitur ? Sed etiam ex contrario argumenta 
ducuntur, ut si quaeratur, amatorium verienum sit 
necne ; quia veneiium amatorium non sit. 

Illud alteriim genus quo sit manifestius adolescen- 
tibus meis (meos enirn semper adolescentes putabo), 

31 hie quoque fictae conU’oversiae qtar exemplo. luveneSj 
qiii convivere solehant, constituerunt^ ut in litore cenarent. 
UniuSj qui cenae defuerat, nonien tunudoy quern exstruxe- 
rant, inscripserimt Pater eiits, a trans7narina pere- 
grinaiione cimi ad liius idem appulmct, leclo nomine 

32 suspendit se. Dicmitur ii causa mortis J'uisse. Hie 
finitio est accusatoris. Per quern factum est, ut quis 


1 Top. xxiii. 88. * v. x. 73. 

^ XV. 41. ^ XV. 43. 
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in our procedure belong those proofs which according 
to Cicero ^ are peculiar to definition, that is, proofs 
drawn from antecedents, consequents, adjuncts, con- 
traries, causes, effects and similarities, with the 
nature of which I have already dealt.” I will, how- 29 
(‘ver, quote a passage from the pro Caecwa^ in which 
Cicero includes brief proofs drawn from origins, 
causes, effects, antecedents and consequents : Why 
tlien did they fly } Because they were afraid. What 
were they afraid of? Obviously of violence. Can you 
then deny the beginning, when you have admitted 
the end?” But he also argued from similarity:^ 

Shall not that which is called violence in war be 
called violence in peace as well ? ” Arguments may 30 
also be drawn from contraries, as for instance in the 
question whether a love-potion can be a poison, in 
view of the fact that a poison is not a love-potion. 

In order that my young students (and I call them 
mine, because the young student is always dear to 
me) may form a clearer conception of this second 
kind of definition, 1 will once more quote a fictitious 
controversial theme. Some young men who were 31 
in the habit of making merry together decided to 
dine on the sea-shore. One of their party failed 
to put in an appearance, and they raised a tomb to 
him and inscribed his name thereon. His father on 
his return from overseas chanced to land at this 
point of the shore, read the name and hung himself. 

It is alleged that the youths were the cause of 
his death.” The definition produced by the accuser 32 
will run as follows: ‘^The man whose act leads to 
anotlier’s death is the cause of his death.” The 
definition given by the. accused will be, ^‘^He who 
wittingly commits an act which must necessarily lead 
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perierit, causa inoHis csf ; rei est, Qui fecit quid sciens, 
per quod penre hommi ncccsse esL Reinota finitioiie 
accusatori sat est dicere. Causa jnortis fuistis ; per vos 
enim fachm esl, ut homo perhet ; quia^ nisi vos illud 

33 fecissetis, viveret. Contra, Non sfafim^ per quern f actum 
est, ui quis periret, is damnari dehei, ut accusator, testis, 
index rei capital is. Nee undecunque causa fluocit, ibi 
culpa est : ut si quis profectionem suaserit aut amicum 
arccssierit trans mare et is naufragio perierit, ad cenam 

34 invitarif et is cruditale illic coniracta decesserit. Nec 
fuerii in causa mortis solum adolcscentium factum sed 
crednlifas senis, in dolor e fer undo irifirmitas ; denique, 
si fortior fuisset aut prmdentior, viveret. Nec mala 
mentc fecerunt ; et ille potuit vel ex loco tumuli vel ex 
opere tumuUuario suspicari non esse monumentum. Qui 
ergo puniri dehent, in qaibus omnia absurd ^ hornicidae 
praeter manum ? 

36 Est interim certa finitio, de qua inter utramque 
partem convenit ; ut Cicero dicit, Maiestas est in 
imperii atque in nominis populi Romani dignitaie. Qua- 
eritur tamen, an maiestas minuia sit, ut in causa Come- 

* absunt, Teuffcl ; sunt, 

^ Part. Or. xxx. 105. maiestcUem imminuere to commit 
Ese-n)ajest6 or treason. 
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to another’s cleatli, is the cause of his death.” With- 
out any formal definition it would he sufficient for 
the accuser to ar« ue as follows : You were the 
cause of his death, for it was your act that led 
to his death : hut for your act he w'ould still he 
alive.” To which the aceused mii»ht answer, It 33 
does not necessarily follow that the man whose act 
leads to another’s death should he condemned forth- 
with. Were this so, the accuser, witnesses and 
judges in a capital case would all he liable to 
condemnation. Nor is the cause of death always a 
guilty cause. Take for instance the case of a man 
who persuades another to go on a journey or 
sends for his friend from overseas, with the result 
that the latter perishes in a shipw'reck, or again tlie 
case of a man who invites anotlier to dine, with 
the result that the guest dies of indigestion. Nor 34 
is tile act of th(‘ young men to he regarded as 
the sole cause of death. The credulity of the old 
man and his inability to hear the shock of grief 
were contrihutory causes. Finally, had he been wuser 
or made of sterner* stuff, he would still be alive. 
Moreover the young men acted without the least 
thought of doing harm, and the father might have 
susjiected from the position of the tomb and the 
traces of haste in its construction that it w^as not 
a genuine tomb. What ground then is there for 
condemning them, for everything else that cauistitutes 
homicide is lacking save only the contrihutory act? ” 
Sometimes we have a settled definition on which 35 
both parties are agreed, as in the following example 
from Cicero : ^ Majesty resides in the dignity of 
the Roman power and the Roman people.” The 
question however, is, whether that majesty has been 
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lii quaesitiim est. Sed bic etiamsi^ videri potest 
finitiva, tamen quia de fiiiitione non ambigitur, 
iudicatio est qiialitatis atqiie ad eiim potius statum 
reducenda^ ad cuius forte quidem venimus mentio- 
nein, sed erat ordine proximus locus. 

IV. Est autein qualitas alia de summo genere 
atque ea quidem non simplex. Nam et qualis 
sit cui usque rei natura et quae forma quaeritur ; 
an immortalis anima, an bumana specie dens ; et 
de magnitudine ac inimero,, quantus sol, an uniis 
mundus. Quae omnia coniectura quidem colligun- 
tur, quaestionem tamen babent in eo, qualia sint? 

2 Haec et in suasoriis aliquando tractari solent, ut^ si 
Caesar deliberet, an Britanniam irnpugnet, quae sit 
Oceani natura, an Britannia insula (nam turn ignora- 
batur), quanta in ea terra, quo numero militum 
aggredienda, in consilium fferendum sit. Eidem 
qualitati succedunt facienda ac non facienda, appe- 
tenda, vitanda ; quae in suasorias quidem maxime 
cadunt, sed in controversiis quoque sunt frequentia, 
bac sola differentia, quod illic de futuris bic de factis 

3 agitur. Item deinonstrativae partis omnia sunt in 

^ etianisi, Christ : etiaiu similis, MSS, 


^ No fragments of thep?v Cornelia contain any trace of this. 
2 See in. vi. 31, ® See in. iv. V2 sqq, 
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impaired, as for example in the case of Cornelius.^ 
But even although the case may seem to turn on 
definition, the point for decision is one of quality, 
since there is no doubt about the definition, and 
must be assigned to tlie qualitative basis, ^ It is. a 
mere accident that I have come to mention quality 
at this moment, but in point of fact quality is the 
matter that comes next in order for discussion. 

IV. In speaking of quality we sometimes use 
the word in its most general sense, which covers 
a number of different questions. For we enquire 
sometimes into the nature and form of things : as 
for instance whether the soul is immortal or whether 
god is to be conceived of in human form. Some- 
times, on the other hand, the question turns on size 
and number, as, for instance, what is the size of 
the sun or whether there are more worlds than 
one. In all these cases we arrive at our conclusions 
by conjecture, yet each involves a question of quality. 
Such questions are sometimes treated in delibera- 2 
tive tliemes : for example, if Caesar is deliberating 
whether to attack Britain, he must enquire into the 
nature of the Ocean, consider whether Britain is an 
island (a fact not then ascertained), and estimate its 
size and the number of troops which he will require 
for the invasion. Under the same head of quality 
fall questions whether certain things should be done 
or not and certain objects sought or avoided : such 
topics are specially adapted for deliberative themes, 
but occur with some frequency in controversial 
themes as well, the only difference being that in 
the latter we deal with what is past and in the 
former with the future. Similarly all the topics 3 
of demonstrative ^ oratory involve a qualitative basis, 
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hoc statu : factum esse constat, quale sit factum 
quaeritur. Lis est omnis aiit de praemio aut de 
poena aut de (piantitatc. Jgitur ^ ^enus causae aut 
simplex aut comparativiim. Illic, quid acquum, hie, 
quid aequius aut quid aecpiissiinum sit, cxcutitur. 
Cum de poena indicium est, a parte eius, qui causam 
dicit, aut defensio est erimiuis aut inmiinutio aut 
exeiisatio aut, ut (juidam putant, depreeatio. 

4 Defensio Ionise potentissirna est, qua ipsum factum, 
quod obiicitur, dieimus honestum esse. Abdicatin' 
aliipiis, quod invito patre rnilitarit, honores jietierit, 
uxorem duxerit: tuemur, quod fecimus. llanc 
partem vocant Hermagorei kot di ToVr/i/ai , ad iiitel- 
lectum id nomen referentes. Latine ad verbiim 
translatam non invenio; absoluta aj)pellatur. Sed 
6 enim de re sola qiiaestio, iusta sit ea necne. lustum 
omne continetur natura vel constitutione ; natura, 
6 quod fit secundum cuiusque rei dii^nitatern. Hinc 
sunt pietas, fides, continentia et talia. Adiiciunt et 
id, quod sit par. Verum 2 id non temere intuenduin 
est : nam et vis contra vim et talio nihil liabent 
adversurn eum, qui prior feciC iniusti ; et non, quo- 
niam res pares sunt, etiam id est iustum, quod 
aritecessit. Ilia utrinque iusta, eadem lex, eadem 

^ igitur, early cdd. : agitur, A : egriim, G. 

^ sit par. Verurn, Uryins: sit pusiiin, MSS. 


^ ai/T[\7}^ts is tho tpclinical term for this form of defence 
which turns not on the facts, hut on the justice of the case. 
Tlie meaning of ad inieJk'ctiivi id nomen referentes. is obscure. 
If the wor<ls are correct (and no satisfactory correction seems 
possilde), their meaning must be that the defence turns not 
on the act, but on its significance and equity. If any change 
is made in the text, the simplest cour.se is to delete the words 
as a gloss which has crept into the text. 
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The facts are admitted^ and the question turns on 
their quality, the disj)ute being entirely concerned 
with rewards or penalties or their quantity. The 
case is therefore of two kinds, simple or compara- 
tive, tlie former dealing with what is just, the latter 
with what is juster, or most just. When the point 
for decision is tlie penalty to be inflicted, the duty 
of the pleader will be to defend, extenuate or excuse 
the act on which the charge is based, or even, 
according to some, to plead for mercy. 

By far the strongest line that can be taken in 4 
defence is to assert that the act which forms the 
subject of the cliarge is actually honourable. A 
man is disinherited because he went on military 
service, stood for office or married witliout his 
father’s consent. We defend this act. This form 
ot defence is called /car’ dvTiXrjil^iv by the followers of 
I lermagoras, that is, defence by objection, the term 
being used with reference to the purport of the 
defendant’s j)lea.^ 1 can find no exact Latin transla- 
tion of the term ; we call it an absolute defence. 
But in such cases the question is concerned with the 
justice or injustice of the act alone. Justice is 6 
either natural or conventional. Natural justice is 
found in actions of inherent worth. Under this 6 
head come the virtues of piety, loyalty, self-control 
and the like. To these some add tlie rendering 
of like for like. But this view must not be adoj)ted 
without consideration : for to retaliate, or meet 
violence with violence on the one hand, does not 
imply injustice on the part of the aggressor, while 
on the other hand it does not follow that the first 
act was just merely because the two acts were alike. 

In cases where there is justice on both sides, the 
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condicio ; ac forsitan ne sint quidem paria^ quae 
ulla parte sunt dissimilia. Constitiitio est in lege, 
more, iudioato, pacto. 

7 Altcrum est defensionis genus, in quo factum j)er 
se iiiiprobabile adsumptis extrinseciis auxiliis tuenuir ; 
id voeant Kar avTiOiaiv. Latine hoc quoque non ad 
verbiim transferurit, adsumptiva enim dicitur causa. 

8 In quo genere fortissimuni est, si crimen causa facti 
tuemur, qualis est defensio Orestis, Horatii, Milonis. 
*AvT€yK\rifja dicitur, quia omnis nostra defensio con- 
stat eius accusatione, qui vindicatur : Occisus ed, sed 

9 latro ; cxcaecatus, sed raptor, Est et ilia ex causis 
facti ducta defensio priori contraria, in qua neque 
factum ipsum per se, ut in absoluta quaestione, de- 
fenditur neque ex contrario facto, sed ex aliqua 
utilitate aut rei publicae aut hominum multorum aut 
etiam ipsius adversarii, nonnuriquam et nostra, si 
modo id erit, quod facere nostra causa fas sit ; quod 
sub extrario accusatore et legibus agente prodesse 

^ i. t. from motives derived from facts lying outside the 
actual case. 
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two parties must both come under the same law 
and the same conditions, and it would not perhaps 
be untrue to say that things can never be spoken 
of as like if there is any point in which they 
are dissimilar. Convention, on the other hand, is 
to be found in laws, customs, legal precedents and 
agreements. 

"riiere is anotlier form of defence by which we 7 
defend an act in itself indefensible by arguments 
drawn from witliout.^ This the Greeks call kut 
avTiOcaii'y by op[)osition. Here again there is no 
Latin equivalent, since we call it defence by assump- 
tion. The strongest line to take in this form 8 
of defence is to defend the act forming the subject 
of the charge by appealing to its motive. An 
example of this is provided by the defence put 
forward on behalf of Orestes, lloratius or Milo. The 
term avriyKXqfxa, or counter-accusation, is employed 
when our defence consists entirely in accusing the 
person whom our opponents are seeking to vindicate. 

He was killed, but he was a robber ; he was blinded, 
but he was a i*a\’isher.” There is another form 9 
of defence based on an apj)eal to the motives of 
the act which is the oj)posite of that which I have 
just described It consists not in defending the act 
per scj as we do when we employ the absolute 
defence, nor in op})Osing another act to it, but 
in appealing to the interests of the State, of a 
number of j)ersons, of our o[)ponent himself or finally 
at times of ourselves, provided always that the act 
in question is such as w'e might lawfully do in our 
own interests. If, however, the accuser is a stranger 
and insists on the letter of the law, this form 
of defence will invariably be useless, though it may 
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nunquMin potest, in donicsticis clisccptationibus po- 

10 test. Nam et (iliis pater in iudieio abdicatioiiis et 
maritus uxori, si malae traetatioiiis acciisabitur, et 
patri filius, si deinentiae causa erit, non invereciinde 
dicet multurn sua interfuis.se. In quo tamen in- 
cominoda vitantis melior quam commoda petentis 

11 est causa. Qiiibus similia etiam in vera rerum 
quaestione tractantur. Nam quae in scbolis abdica- 
torum, haec in foro exlieredatorum a parentibus et 
bona apud ceiitumviros repetentium ratio est; quae 
illic malae traetatioiiis, hie rei uxoriae, cum quaeri- 
tur utrius culpa divortium factum sit ; quae illic 

12 dementiae, hie jietendi curatoris. Subiacet utilitati 
etiam ilia defensio, si peius aliquid futuruin fuit. 
Nam in comparatione malorum boni locum obtinet 
levius : ut si Mancinus foedus Numantinum sic de- 
fendat, quod periturus, nisi id factum esset, fuerit 
exercitus. Hoc genus dvriWacrts Graece nominatur, 
coinparativum nostri vocant. 

13 Haec circa defensionem facti ; quae si neque per 
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serve our turn if the dispute is of a domestic 
cliaracter. For exampie, in a suit concerned 10 
with the (picstion of disinlicritance a father may, 
without reHecting on liimself, say to his sons that 
his act was of imj)ortance to his own interests, 
and the same [)lea may he urged by a husband 
accused of cruelly by Ins wife or a son wlio 
alleges that his father is insane. Hut in such cases 
the position of the man who seeks to avoid 
loss is stronger than tliat of him who aims at 
positive advantage. Precisely similar methods are 11 
also employed in questions that occur in real life. 

For tlu^ scholastic themes concerned with the dis- 
owning of children are on exactly the same footing 
as the cases of sons disinherited by their parents 
which are tried in the public courts, or of those 
(‘laims for the recovery of pro[)erty which are tried 
in the centumviral court : themes dealing with cruelty 
find an actual parallel in those (‘ases in which the 
wife claims the restoration of lier dowry, and the 
(piestion is whose fault it was that led to the divorce: 
and again the theme where the son accuses his father 
of madness has its analogy in cases where a suit is 
brouglit for the a[)pointmcnt of a guardian. Under 12 
the same heading as the ajipcal to public or personal 
interest comes the plea that tlie act in question 
})revented the occurrence of something worse. For 
in a com])arison of evils the lesser evil must be 
regarded as a positive good: for example, Mancinus 
may defend the treaty made with the Numan tines 
on tlie ground that it saved the army from annihila- 
tion. This form of defence is called avr/Vrraert? by 
the Greeks, while we style it defence by comparison. 

Such are the methods by which we may 13 
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se ipsa nec adhibitis auxiliis dabitiir, proximiim est 
in aliiim transferrc crimen, si possuinus. Ideocjue 
etiarn in hos, qui citra scriptum ^ sunt, status visa est 
cadere translatio Interdum ergo culpa in liominem 
relegatur, ut si Gracchus reus foederis Nuniantini, 
cuius inetu leges populares tulisse in tribunatu vide- 
14 retur,2 rnissum se ab imperatore suo diceret. In- 
terim derivatur in rein, ut si is, qui testaniento quid 
iussus* non fecerit, dicat per leges id fieri non 
potuisse. Hoc fx^Tdcrracnv dicunt. 

Hinc quoque exclusis excusatio superest. Ea est 
aut ignorantiae, ut si quis fugitivo stigmata scripserit 
eoque ingenuo iudicato neget se liberum esse scisse ; 
aut necessitatis, ut cum miles ad commeatus diem 
non adfuit et dicit se fluminibus interclusum aut 
16 valetudine. Fortuna quoque saepe substituitur cul- 
pae, Nonnunquam male fecisse nos sed bono animo 
dicimus. Utri usque rei multa et manifesta exempla 
sunt ; idcirco non est eorum necessaria expositio. 

^ citra scriptum, Christ : ctiain scriptum, AO, 

^ videretur, Halm: videntur, AG, 


^ i e. there are no legal grounds for alleging that the court 
is not competent to try the case, or the accuser to bring the 
charge, etc. See- iii. vi. 63, 78. 
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defend an act. If it is impossible to defend an 
act eitlier on its merits or with the assistance of 
arguments from without, the next best course will 
be to shift tlie charge, if possible, to another. 

It is for this reason that the basis of coinpetence has 
been held to apj)ly even to those who cannot 
plead the letter of the law in this connexion.^ In 
some cases, then, the blame will be thrown on a 
person : for example, Gracchus, when accused of 
making the treaty with the Numantines (and it was 
fear of this accusation that seems to have led him 
to bring forward the democratic laws of his tribune- 
sliip) may plead that he made it as the representa- 
tive of his commander-in-chief. At times, on the 14 
other hand, the blame may be shifted to some 
thing : for instance, a person who lias failed to 
comply with some testamentary injunction may plead 
that the laws forbade such compliance. The Greek 
term for such shifting is /icrttoracn?. 

If these methods of defence are out of the 
question, we must take refuge in making excuses. 

We may plead ignorance. For example, if a man 
lias branded a runaway slave and the latter is 
subsequently adjudged to be a free man, he may 
deny that he was cognisant of the truth. Or 
we may plead necessity ; for instance, if a soldier 
overstays his leave, he may plead that his return 
was delayed by floods or ill health. Again, the 16 
blame is often cast upon fortune, while sometimes 
we assert that, although we undoubtedly did wrong, 
we did so with the best intentions. Instances 
of these two latter forms of excuse are, however, 
so numerous and obvious that there is no need for 
me to cite them here. 
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Si omnia, quae supra scripta sunt, deemnt, vidcn- 
duin, an imminui culpa possit. Hie cst ille, qui 

16 a quibusdam fieri solet, status quantitatis. Sed ea 
cum sit aut poenae aiit honoris, ex qualitate facti 
constituitur, eoque nobis sub lioc esse statu videtur 
sicut eius quoque, quae ad numerum refertur a 
Graecis. Nam et TrrjXiKOTrjTa et TroaoTr^Ta diciint, 
nos utrumque a})pellatione una complectimur. 

17 Ultima est deprecatio, quod genus causae ])lerique 
negarunt in iudicium unquam venire. Quin Cicero 
quoque pro Q. Ligario idem testari videtur, cum 
dicit, CausaSj Caesar, egi ynultas equidem tecum, durn te 
in Joro lenuil ralio fionorum luorum, ceric nunquarn hoc 
modo : Ignoscilc, indices, erravil, lapsus est, non pula- 

18 vit, si unquam posthac, et cetera. In senatu vero et 
apud populum et apud principem et ubicunque iuris 
dementia est, habet locum deprecatio. In qua 
plurimum valent ex ipso, qui reus est, haec tria ; 
vita praecedens, si innocens, si bene meritus, si spes 
in futurum innocenter victuri et in aliquo usu futiiri ; 

^ cp. III. vi. 23, f)!, 53. 

* Tro(r6Tr}s = quantity with reference to number ; Trr)KiK6rTjs 

(£uantity with reference to magnitude. 

® ProLig. x. 30, 
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If all the above-mentioned resources prove un- 
available, we must see whether it may not be 
possible to extenuate the offence. It is here that 
what some call X\\C' quanlit alive basis^ comes into 
play. But when quantity is considered in refer- 16 
ence to [)unis]iment or reward, it is determined by 
the quality of tlie act, and therefore in my opinion 
comes under the qualitative basis, as also does quantity 
which is used with reference to number by the 
Greeks, who distini^uish between ttoo-oti;? and 
TTTyXt/corr^s' : we, however, have only one name for 
the two. 

In the last resort we may plead for mercy, a tiiough 17 
most writers deny that this is ever admissible in tlie 
courts.^ Indeed Cicero himself seems to support 
this view in his defence of Quintus Ligavius where 
he says, 1 have pleaded many causes, Caesar, some 
of them even in association with yourself, so long as 
your political ambitions prevented you from abandon- 
ing the bar, but never have I pleaded in words such 
as these, ^ Forgive him, gentlemen, he erred, he 
made a slip, he did not think that it mattered, he 
will never do it again,”' and so on. On the other 18 
hand, in addressing the senate, the people, the em- 
peror or any other authority who is in a position to 
show clemency, such pleas for mercy have a legitimate 
place. In such cases there are three points based 
on the circumstances of the accused which are most 
effective. 'Fhe first is drawn from his previous life, if 
he has been blameless in his conduct and deserved 
well of the state, or if there is good hope that his 
conduct will be blameless for the future and likely 
to be of some use to his fellow men ; the second is 
operative if it appears that he has been sufficiently 
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praeterea si vel aliis inconimodis vel praesenti peri- 
culo vel paenitentia videatur satis poenariim dedisse ; 
extra nobilitas, dignitas, propinqui, amici. 

19 In eo tamen qui cognoscit plurimum ponendum, si 
laus cum misericordis potius quam reprehensio disso- 
luti consecutura est. Verum et in iiidiciis, etiamsi non 
toto geuere causae, tamen ex parte magna hie locus 
saepe tractatur. Nam et divisio frequens est, et- 
iamsi fecisset, ignoscendum fuisse idque in causis 
dubiis saepe praevaluit, et epilogi omnes in eadem 

20 fere materia versari solent. Sed nonnunquam etiam 
rei totius hie summa eonstituta. An ^ vero si exhere- 
datum a se filium pater testatus fuerit elogio, prop- 
terea quod is meretricem amaverit, non omnis hie 
erit quaestio, an huic delicto pater debuerit igno- 
scere et centumviri tribuere debeant veniam? Sed 
etiam in formulis, cum poenariae sunt actiones, ita 
causam partimur, an commissa sit poena, an exigi 
debeat. Id autem, quod illi viderunt, verum est, 
reum a iudicibus hoc defensionis modo liberari non 
posse. 

21 De praemiis autem quaeruntur duo : an ullo sit 

^ eonstituta. An, Zumpt : constitutam, 0 ; eonstituta 
iam A, 
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punished already on the ground that he has suffered 
other misfortunes, or that his present peril is extreme, 
or that he has repented of his sin ; while thirdly we 
may base his aj)peal on his external circumstances, 
his birth, his rank, his connexions, his friendships. 

It is, however, on the judge that we shall pin our 19 
highest hopes, if the circumstances be such that 
acquittal will result in giving him a reputation for 
clemency rather than for regrettable weakness. But 
even in the ordinary courts appeals for mercy are 
frequently employed to a large extent, although they 
will not colour the whole of our pleading. For the 
following form of division is common: — ‘^Even if 
he had committed the offence, he would have 
deserved forgiveness,*' a plea which has often 
turned the balance in doubtful cases, while practically . 
all perorations contain such appeals. Sometimes 20 
indeed the whole case may rest on such considera- 
tions. For example, if a father has made an express 
declaration that he has disinherited his son because 
he was in love with a woman of the town, will not 
the whole question turn on the point whether it was 
the father’s duty to pardon such an offence and 
whether it is the duty of the centurnviral court 
to overlook it.^ Nay, even in penal prosecutions 
governed by strict forms of law we raise two separate 
questions : first whether the penalty has been incurred, 
and secondly whether, if so, it ought to be inflicted. 
Still the view of the authorities to whom I have 
referred that an accused person cannot be saved 
from the clutches of the law by this method of 
defence is perfectly correct. 

With regard to rewards, there are two questions 21 
which confront us : namely, whether the claimant is 
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dignus, qui petit, an tanto; ex duobus, liter dignior; 
ex pluribus, quis dignissiinus. Quorum tractatus 
ex ipso meritorurn genere ducuntiir. Et intuebimur 
non rem tan turn, sive adleganda sive comparanda 
erit, sed personam quoque ; nam et multum interest, 
tyrannum iuvenis occiderit an senex, vir an femina, 

22 alienus an coniunctus; et locum multipliciter, in 
civitate tyrannis assueta an libera semper, in arce 
an domi ; et quomodo factum sit, ferro an veneno ; 
et quo tempore, bello an pace, cum depositurus esset 
earn potestatem an cum aliquid novi sceleris ausurus. 
Habent in meritis gratiam periculum quoque et 

23 difficultas. Similiter liberalitas a quo profecta sit, 
refert. Nam in paupere gratior quam in divite, 
dante beneficium quam reddente, patre quam orbo. 
Item in quam rem dederit et quo tempore et 
quo animo, id est, num in aliquam speni suam; 
similiter alia. Et ideo qualitas maxime oratoris 
recipit operarn, quia in utramque partem plurimum 
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deserving of any reward, and, if so, wlictber be de- 
serves so great a reward. If there are two claimants, 
we have to decide which is the more worthy of the 
two ; if there are a number, wlio is the most worthy. 
The treatment of tliese questions turns on the kind 
of merit possessed by the claimants. And we must 
consider not merely the act (whether it has merely 
to be stated or has to be compared with the acts of 
others), but the person of the claimant as well. For 
it makes a great difl’erence whether a tyrannicide be 
young or old, man or woman, a stranger or a con- 
nexion. The place may also be discussed in a number 22 
of ways : was tlie city in which the tyrant was killed 
one inured to tyranny or one which had always been 
free.^ was he killed in the citadel or in his own 
house ? The means, too, and the time call for con- 
sideration: was he killed by poison or the sword? 
was he killed in time of [)cace or war, when he was 
intending to lay aside his power or to venture on 
some fresh crime? Further, in considering the 23 
question of merit, the danger and difiiculty of the act 
will carry great weight, while with regard to liberality 
it will similarly be of importance to consider the 
character of the person from whom it proceeds. For 
liberality is more pleasing in a poor man than in a 
rich, in one who confers than in one who returns a 
benefit, in a father than in a childless man. Again, 
we must consider the immediate object of the gift, 
the occfision and the intention, that is to say, whetlier 
it was given in the hope of subsequent profit ; and 
so on with a number of similar considerations. 'I'he 
question of quality therefore makes the highest 
demands on the resources of oratory, since it affords 
the utmost scope for a display of talent on either side, 
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est ingenio loci, nec usqiiam tantum adfectus valent. 
24 Nam coniectura extrinseciis quoqiie addiictas fre- 
quenter probationes habet et arguinenta ex materia 
suinit ; quale quidque videatur eloqucntiae est opus ; 
hie regnat, hie imperat, hie sola vincit. 

Huic parti subiungit Verginius causas abdicationis, 
dementiae, malae tractationis, orbarum nuptias indi- 
centium. Nam et fere sic accidit, inventique sunt, 
26 qui has materias ofliciorum vocarent. Sed alios quo- 
que iionnunquam leges hac recipiunt status. Nam 
et coniectura est aliquando in plerisque horum, cum 
se vel non fecisse vel bona mente fecisse contendunt 
Cuius generis exernpla sunt nuilta. Et quid sit de- 
mentia ac mala tractatio, finitur. Nam leges iuris^ 
plerumque quaestiones praecurrere solent, sed^ ex 
26 quibus causae non fiat sbitus. Quod tamen facto 
defend! non poterit, iure nitetur : et quot et quibus 
causis abdicare non liceat, et in quae crimina malae 
tractationis actio non^ detur, et cui accusare de- 
mentiae non permittatur. 

^ leges iuri.s, Spalding : iuris leges, MSS, 

^ sed, Spalding : et, MSS, 

® noil, added by Obrecht. 


^ The general sense of 25 and 26 is clear. Tliese cases do 
not always come under the stattis qiialitatw : they not infre- 
quently come under the stains coniectitralis and finitivus. 
They cannot, however, strictly be said to come under the status 
legalis, since although the leges of such scholastic themes do 
involve certain questions of law, these are not such as to con- 
stitute the status legalis. Still in the last resort such oases 
may be argued on legal grounds. The text adopted for the 
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while there is no topic in which the emotional appeal 
is so effective. For conjecture has often to introduce 24 
proofs from without and uses arguments drawn from 
the actual subject matter, whereas the real task of 
eloquence is to demonstrate (jualiiy : there lies its 
kingdom^ there its power, and there its unique 
victory. 

Verginius includes under qualilij cases concerned 
with disinheritance, lunacy, cruelty to a wife, and 
claims of female orphans to marry relatives. The 
questions thus involved are, it is true, frequently ques- 
tions of qualiiyj while some writers style them ques- 
tions of moral obligation. But the laws governing 25 
these cases sometimes admit of other bases. For 
example, conjecture is involved in quite a number of 
such cases, as when the accused urges either that he 
did not commit the act or, if he did, acted with the 
best intentions. I could quote many examples of 
this kind. Again, it is definition which tells us what 
precisely is meant by lunacy or cruelty to a wife.^ 
For as a rule the laws cited in such themes involve 
certain legal questions, though not to such an extent 
as to determine the basis of the case. But this not- 26 
withstanding, if the actual fact cannot be defended, 
we may in the last resort base our defence on legal 
grounds, in which case we shall consider how many 
and what cases there are in which a father may not 
disinherit his son, what charges fail to justify an 
action for cruelty, and under what circumstances a 
son is not allowed to accuse his father of lunacy. 

last sentence of 25 is that which involves the least change, 
but it is highly obscure and the corruption may well lie 
deeper still. For the whole question of hases^ which is 
highly technical, see III, vi. 
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27 Abdication iim formae sunt diiae, altera criminis 
perfecti;, iit si abdicetur raptor, adulter, altera velut 
pendentis et adluic in eondicione positi, quales sunt, 
in quibus abdicatin' filius, quia non pareat patri. 111a 
semper asperam abdicantis actionem habet ; immuta- 
bile cst enim, quod factum est ; haec ex parte 
blandam et suadenti similem ; mavult enim pater ^ 
non abdicarc ; at jirofiliis in utroque genere summis- 

28 sam et ad satisfaciendum compositam. A quo dissen- 
suros scio, qui libenter patres figura laedunt ; quad non 
ausirn dicere nunquam esse faciendum, potest enim 
materia incidere, quae hoc exigat ; certe vitandum 
est, quotiens aliter agi potest. Sed de figuris alio 

29 libro tractabimus. Non dissimiles autem abdica- 
tionum actionibus sunt malae tractationis actiones ; 
nam et ipsae Iiabent eandem in accusationibus mo- 
derationem. Dementiae quoque indicia aut propter 
id, quod factum est, aut proj)ter id quod adhuc fieri 

30 vel non fieri potest instituuntur. Et actor in eo, 
quod factum est, liberum habet impeturn, sic tamen 
ut bictum accuset, ipsius patris tanquam valetudine 
lapsi misereatur; in eovero, cuius libera mutatio est, 

^ pater non abdicare, Sp^yhiinij ; pater abdicare, G . : fjnam 
abdicare, A, : pater corrigere quain abdicare, cod. Monac 
and larly edd. 


^ Literally conditmud. The sense, however, is that the dis- 
inheritance is only conditional on the disobedience being 
continued. 

® Book IX. See especially ix. ii. 65 sqq. 
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Disinheritance may be of two kinds. In the first 27 
case it is for a completed crime : for example, the son 
who is disinherited may be a ravisher or an adulterer; 
in the second case it is for a crime which is still in- 
complete and terminable 1 ; an instance of this will 
be the case where the son is disinherited because of 
disobedience to his father. The first form of disin- 
heritance always demands a certain harshness when 
the father pleads his case, since the act is irrevocable, 
whereas in the latter his pleading will be of a kindly 
and almost })ersuasive nature, since he would prefer 
not to disinherit him. On the other hand, the 
pleading of the sons should in both cases be of a 
subdued character and couched in a conciliatory 
tone. 1 know' that those who delight in making 28 
covert attacks upon the father under the disguise 
of some figure of speech will disagree with me : 
and I would not deny that their procedure may 
sometimes be justifiable, since the theme may con- 
ceivably be such as to demand it ; but it is certainly 
to be avoided wherever possible. How^ever, I shall 
deal with the whole question of figures in a later 
book.- The treatment of the theme of cruelty to a 29 
wife is not unlike that of the theme of disinherit- 
ance ; for both demand a certain moderation on the 
part of the accuser. Cases concerned with lunacy 
arise either out of wdiat has been done or out of 
something which may or may not be done in the 
future. In the former case the pleader is free to 30 
attack as he will, but must none the less do so in 
such a manner that, while denouncing the act, he 
will yet express pity for the father on the ground 
that he has erred by reason of his infirmity. On the 
other hand, in the latter case, where the act has not 
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dill roget et suadeat et novissime dementiarn rationi 
queratur obstare, non mores : quos quanto magis in 
praeteritum laudaverit, tanto facilius y^robabit morbo 

31 esse mutatos. Reus, quotiens causa jvitietur^ debebit 
esse in defensione modcratus, quia fere ira et conci- 
tatio furori sunt similia. Omnibus bis commune est^ 
quod rei non semper defensione facti^ sed excusatione 
ac venia frequenter utuntur. Rst enim domestica 
disceptatio, in qua et semel peccasse et per errorem 
et leviuS;, quam obiiciatur, absolutioni nonnunquam 
sufficit. 

32 Sed alia qiioque multa controversianim genera 
in qualitatem cadunt. Iniuriarum ; quanquam enim 
reus aliquando fecisse negat, jilerumque tamen liaec 

33 actio facto atque animo coutinetur. De accusatore 
constituendo^ quae indicia divinationes vocantur ; in 
quo genere Cicero quidem, qui mandantibus sociis 
Verrem deferebat,^ hac usus est divisione, sjiec- 
tandum a quo maxime agi vclint ii quorum de 
ultione quaeritur, a quo minime velit is qui accusatur. 

34 Frequentissimae tamen hae sunt quaestiones, uter 

^ deferebat, Halm ; defendebant, AO.: accusabat contra eoa 
qui eum defendebant, 2nd hand of A and early edd, 
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yet taken place and there is nothing to prevent the 
father changing his pur[)Ose, he must begin by a 
{)rolonged attempt to induce him to change his mind, 
and then, and only then, complain that it is madness 
and not depravity of character that prevents him 
from listening to the voice of reason ; and tlie more 
he praises his past character, the easier will it be to 
{)rove the change which it lias undergone owing to 
the inroads of the disease. The accused, wherever 31 
possible, must assume a temperate tone in his de- 
fence, for the reason that as a rule anger and excite- 
ment are near akin to madness. All these cases 
have this much in common, that the accused does not 
always defend his act, but often pleads excuse and 
asks for pardon. For these are domestic (piarrels, in 
which the fact that the offence is an isolated case, 
due to error and of a less serious character than 
alleged, will sometimes suffice to secure an acquittal. 

There are, however, a number of other contro- 32 
versial themes involving (jualityf as, for example, 
cases of assault. In these, although at times the 
accused denies that he committed the assault, the 
pleading as a rule is concerned with fact and in- 
tention. Then there «are cases concerned with the 33 
appoinimefit of a prosecutor, which are known as 
divinations. In this connexion Cicero, who was in- 
dicting Verres on the instruction of our Sicilian allies, 
adopts the following division — to the effect that the 
main point for consideration is, by whom those the 
redress of whose wrongs forms the subject of the 
trial would prefer to be represented, and by whom 
the accused would least desire them to be repre- 
sented. But in the great majority of cases the 34 
questions raised are, which claimant has the strongest 
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inaiores causas habeat, uter plus iiidustriae aut 
virium sit adlaturus ad acciisaiiduui, liter id fide 

35 meliore facLiirus. Tutelae praeterea ; in quo iudicio 
solet quaeri, an alia dc re quam de calculis cognosci 
oporteat, an fidein praestare debeat tantuin, non 
etiam consilium et eventuin. Cui simile est male 
gestae procurationis, quae in foro negotiormn ges- 

36 torum ; nam et mandati actio est. Praeter haec 
finguntur in scbolis et inscripti ^ maleficib in quibus 
aut hoc quaeritur, an inscrijituni ^ sit aut hoc, an 
inaleficium sit, raro utrumque. Male gestae lega- 
tionis apud Graecos et veris causis frequens, ubi iuris 
loco quaeri solet, an omniiio aliter agere quam man- 
datum sit liceat, et quousque sit legatus, quoniam aliae 
in nuntiando, aliae in renuntiando 2 sunt, ut in Heio, 
qui testimonium in Verrem dixerat post perlatam 

37 Icgationem. Plurimum tamen est in eo, quale sit fac- 
tum. Rei publicae laesae : hinc moventur quidem illae 

^ iuscripti . . . inscriptum, Capcromiier i scripti , , . 
scriptuni, MSS. 

^ aliae in nuntiando, added by Spalding, 
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motives for undertaking the role of aceuser, whieh is 
likely to bring the greatest energy or talent to the 
task^ and whieh is likely to press tlie charge with 
the greatest sineei’ity. Next we may take cases 35 
eoncerned with guardianship, in which it is usual 
to enquire whether it is necessary to investigate 
anything save the accounts, and wiiether anything 
can be demanded of the guardian except tlie 
hones^t execution of his trust ; his sagacity and tlie 
success of his administration being beside the mark. 
Cases of fraud on the pari of an agent, which are 
styled eases coiiduct of business when they occur in 
the actual courts, are of a similar nature, since they 
also arc concerned with the administration of a 
trust. In addition to these we have the fictitious 36 
cases of the schools which deal with crimes not covered 
by the law, where the question is as a rule either 
whether the crime is really not covered by the law 
or whether it is a crime, though on rare occasions 
both questions are raised. Cases of misconduct on 
the part o f an ambassador are of frequent occurrence 
among the Creeks, even in actual life : in these the 
legal question is raised whether it is lawful to deviate 
at all from one’s instructions and lor liow long the 
accused w as technically an ambassador, since in some 
cases the ambassador’s duty is to convey a communi- 
cation to a foreign pow'er and in others to bring one 
back. Take for example the case of Heius, who gave 
evidence against Verres after performing his duties 
as ambassador. But in such cases the most important 
question turns on the nature of the deed complained 
of. Next come cases of action contrary to the interests 37 
of the state. In these we meet with legal quibbles 
as to what is the meaning of “action contrary to the 
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iuris oavillationes, quid sit rem publicam laedere, et, 
laeserit an non profuerit, et^ ab ipso an propter 
ipsum laesa sit : in facto tainen plurimuni est. 
Ingrati quoque, in quo genere quaeriliir, an is cum 
quo agitur acceperit beneficiiim. Quod raro negan- 

38 dum est ; ingratus est enim qui negat. Quantum 
acceperiL an reddiderit, an protinus qui non 
reddidit ingratus sit, an potuerit reddere, an id, 
quod exigebatur, debuerit, quo aninio sit. Simpli- 
ciores illae iniusti repudii, sub qua lege controversiae 
illud ]>roprium babent, quod a parte accusantis 

39 defensio est, a ^ defendentis accusatio. Praeterea, 
cum quis rationem mortis in senatu reddit, ubi una 
quaestio est iuris, an is demum {)rohibendus sit, qui 
mori vult ut se legum actionibus subtraliat ; cetera 
qualitatis. Finguntur et testarnenta, in quibus de 
sola qualitate^ quaeratur, ut in controversia, quaru 
supra exj)osui, in qua de [)arte patrimonii quarta, 
quam pater dignissimo ex filiis reliquerat, contendunt 
pliilosopluis, medicus, orator. Quod idem accidit, 
si orbae nuptias indicant pares gradu, et si inter 

40 propinquos de idoneo quaeratur. Sed mihi nec 
omnes perseqiii materias in animo est, fmgi enim 

1 a, Spaldwg : et, MSS. * qualitate, added by Christ. 

^ i. e. the divorced wife defends her character, while the 
husband attacks her character. 

2 Based on a law of Massilia, where the state provided 
poison for the would-be suicide, provided he could justify 
iiiinaelf before the senate. 

» vii. i. 38. 
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interests of the state,” and wlietlier the action of 
the accused was injurious or profitable, or whether 
the interests of tlie state suffered at his hands or 
merely on his account : but the most important 
question is that of fact. There are also cases of 
ingratitude ; in these we raise the question whether 
the accused has really received any kindness. It is 
only rarely that the fact can be denied, as denial is 
in itself a sign of ingratitude. But there are the 
further questions as to the extent of the kindness 
and whether it has been repaid. If it has not been 38 
repaid, does this necessarily involve ingratitude.^ 
Was it in his power to repay? Did he really owe 
the return w’hich was demanded of him ? What is 
his intention ? Somewhat simpler are cases of 
unjust divorce, a form of controversy which has this 
peculiarity, that the accuser defends and the de- 
1‘endant accuses.^ Further there are cases where 39 
a senator sets forth to the senate the reasons tv kick 
determme him to commit suicide,^ in which there is one 
legal question, namely, whether a man who desires to 
kill himself in order to escape the clutches of the 
law ought to be prevented from so doing, while the 
remaining questions are all concerned with quality. 
There are also fictitious cases concerned with wills, 
in which the only question raised is one of quality, as, 
for instance, in the controversial theme quoted above,® 
where the philosopher, physician and orator all 
claim the fourth share which their father had left 
to the most worthy of his sons. The same is true 
of cases where suitors of equal rank claim the 
hand of an orphan and the question confronting her 
relatiyes is which is the most suitable. I do not, 40 
however, intend to discuss every possible theme, 
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adhuc possunt ; nec omnes earum cpiaestiones, quia 
positioriibiis nuitantur. Hoc taiituin adinimr Flavum, 
cuius apud me summa cst auctoritas^ cum artcm 
scholae tautum compoiicret, tarn aiiguste materiam 
qualitatis terminasse. 

il Quantitas quoquc, ut dixi^ etiamsi non semper, 
plerumque tamcn eidem subiaccL sen modi est sen 
numeri. Sed modus aliquando constat aestimatioir 
facti, quanta sit culpa, quantmnve beneficium, i j 
quando in re, cum id in controversiam venit, qua ({fil s 

42 lege puniendus vel honorandus sit : stuprator decern 
iniliadare debeat, quae poena luiic erimiid constitula 
est, an, quia se stupratus suspcmlit, capite puuiri 
tanquam causa mortis. Quo in genere falluntur, qui 
ita dicun t, tanquam inter duas leges quaeratur : nam 
de decern milibus nulla controversia est, quae non 

43 petuiitur. Indicium redditur, an reus causa sit nior 
tis. In coniecturam quoque eadem species cadit, 
cum, perpetuo an quinquennali sit exilio inultandus, 
in controversiam venerit ; nam an prudens caedem 

44 connniserit quaeritur. Ilia quoque, quae ex nuniero 

^ i.e. VerginiuH luentioiicd in § 24. 

2 § 10. ^ cp, IV. ii. 09. 
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since fresh ones can alwiiys be invented, nor yet to 
deal with all the questions to which they give rise, 
since these vary witli circumstances. But I cannot 
help expressing niy astonishment that Flavus,^ for 
whose authority I have the liighest respect, restricted 
the range of (juality to such an extent in the text book 
which he composed for tlie special guidance of the 
schools. 

(^uanli/t^ also, as 1 have already stated," falls as a 41 
rule, though not always, under the head of quality, 
whether it is concerned with measure or number. 
Measure, however, sometimes consists in the valuation 
of a deed with a view to determining the amount 
of guilt or the amount of benefit involved, while, on 
the other hand, it sometimes turns on a point of 
law, when the disjmte is under what law a man 
is to be punished or rewarded. For example is a 42 
ravisher to pay 10,000 sesterces^ because that is the 
penalty appointed by law, or is he liable to capital 
punishment as a murderer because his victim hanged 
himself.^ In such cases those who plead as if there 
were a question between two laws, are wrong : for 
there is no dispute about the fine of 10,000, 
since it is not claimed by the prosecution. The 43 
point on which judgment has to be delivered is 
whether the accused is guilty of causing his victim’s 
death. The same type of case will also bring 
co 7 ijecture into play, when, for example, the question 
in dispute is whether the accused shall be punished 
with banishment for life or for five years. For the 
question then is whether he caused his death 
willingly or not. Again, there are questions con- 44 
cerned with numerical quantity which turn on a 
[Joint of law, such as the questions whether thirty 
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ducitur, pendet ex iure, an Thrasybiilo triginta 
praemia debeantur, et, cum duo fures pecuniani 
abstulerint, separatim quad ru pi inn quisque an du- 
pluni debeat. Sed hie quoque factum aestimatur et, 
tamen ius ipsum pendet ex qualitate. 

V. Qui neque fecisse se negabit neque aliud esse 
quod fecerit dicet neque factum defendet, necesse 
est in suo iure consistat, in quo pleruinque actionis 

2 est quaes tio. Ea non semper, ut quidam putaverunt, 
indicium antecedit, qualia sunt praetorum curiosa 
consilia, cum de iure accusatoris ambigitur ; sed in 
ipsis iudiciis frequentissime versatur. Est autem ^ 
duplex eius disceptationis condicio, quod aut intentio 
aut praescriptio habet controversiam. Ac fuerunt, 
qui praescriptionis statum face rent, tanquam ea non 
iisdem omnibus quibus ceterae leges quaestionibus 

3 contineretur. Cum ex praescriptione lis pendet, de 
ipsa re quaeri non est necesse. Ignominioso filius 
praescribit : de eo solo ® iudicatio est, an liceat. 
Quotiens tamen poterimus, efticiendum est, ut de 
re quoque index bene sentiat ; sic enim iuri nostro 

^ autem, Spalding i enim, MSS. 

* solo, Regius i loco, O: colo, A, 


^ i.e. for his overthrow of the thirty tyrants ; ep» in. vi. 26. 
* cp. Ill, vi. 72. 
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rewards are due to ThrasybuUis,^ or whether^ when 
two thieves liave stolen a sum of money, they are 
each to be required to refund fourfold or twofold. 
But in these cases, too, valuation of the act is 
necessary, and yet the point of law also turns on 
(lualify. 

V. Me who neither denies nor defends his act nor 
asserts that it was of a different nature from that 
alleged, must take his stand on some point of law 
that tells ill his favour, a form of defence which 
generally turns on the legality of the action brought 
against him. This question is not, however, as some 2 
have held, always raised before the commencement 
of the trial, like the elaborate deliberations of the 
praetor when there is a doubt as to whether the 
prosecutor has any legal standing, but frequently 
comes up during tlie course of the actual trial. Such 
discussions fall into two classes, according as the point 
in dispute arises from an argument advanced by the 
prosecution or from some prescription (or demurrer) 
put forward by the defence. There have indeed 
been some writers ivho have Jield that there is a 
special prescriptive basis; but prescription is covered 
by precisely the same questions that cover all other 
laws. When the dispute turns on prescjiption^ there 3 
is no need to enquire into the facts of the case 
itself. For example, a son puts forward a demurrer 
against his father on the ground that his father has 
forfeited his civil rights. The only jioint which has 
to be decided is whether the demurrer can stand. 
Still, wherever possible, we should attempt to create 
a favourable impression in the judge as to the facts 
of the case as well, since, if this be done, he will be 
all the more disposed to give an indulgent hearing 
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libentius indiiljirebit, ut in sponsionibiis, quae cx 
interdictis fiiint, etiamsi non proprietatis est quaestio 
sed tantuin possessionis, tainen non solum posscdisse 
nos, sed etiam nostrum posscdisse docere oportcbit. 
4 Sed frequentius etiam quaeritur de intenlione. l ir 
fortis optei, quod volet. Ne^o illi dandum, quidquid 
optaverit : non liabeo pracscriptionem, sed tainen 
voluntate contra verba praescriptionis modo utor. 
In utroqueautem ^enere status iideni sunt. 

6 Porro lex omnis ant tribiiit aut adimit aut punit 
aut iubet aut vetat aut permittit. Litem liabet aut 
propter se ipsam aut propter alteram, (juaestioneni 
C aut in scripto aut in voluntate. Scriptum aut 
aperturn est aut obscurum aut ambi^uum. Quod de 
lcji;ibus dico, idem accipi volo de testarnentis, paetis, 
stipulationibus, ornni denique serijito, idem de voce. 
Et quoniam quattuor eius generis quacstiones vcl 
status facimus, singulos pereurram. 

VI. Scripti et voluntatis frequentissima inter con- 
sultos quaestio est, et pars magna controversi iuris 
bine pendet ; quo minus id accidere in scholis mirum 
est, ubi etiam ex industria fingitur. Eius genus 
ununi est, in quo et de scripto et de voluntate 

^ spomio (— wager) was a form of suit in which the litigant 
promised to pay a sum of money if he lost his case. The 
interdict was an order issued by the praetor commanding or 
prohibiting certain action. It occurred chiefly in disputes 
about property. 

* i.e, an imaginary law of the schools of rhetoric. 
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to our point ot law : for example, in actions taking 
the form of a wager and arising out of interdicts,^ 
even thoiigli tlie question is concerned solely with 
actual possession, the question as to the right to 
possession not being raised, it will be desirable to 
prove not merely that the proj)erty was actually in 
our possession, but that it was ours to possess. On 4 
the other hand, the question more frequently turns 
on inteiition. Take the law - Let a hero clioose Avhat 
reward he will.’' 1 deny that he is entitled to receive 
whatever he cho()s<‘s. I cannot put forw.ird any 
formal demurrer, but none the less 1 use the inten- 
tion as against the letter of the law just as I should 
us(' a demurrer. In both cases the basis is the same. 

Moreover every law either gives or takes away, 
punishes or commands, forbids or permits, and 
involves a dispute either on its own account or on 
account of another law, while the question which it 
involves will turn either on the letter or the intention, 
'file letter is either clear or obscure or ambiguous. 6 
And what I say with reference to laws will apply 
equally to wills, agreements, contracts and every 
form of document ; nay, it will apply even to verbal 
agreements. And since I have classified such cases 
under four queslions or bases, I will deal witli each in 
turn. 

VI. Lawyers frequently raise the question of the 
letter and the intention of the law, in fact a large 
proportion of legal dis})utes turn on these points. 
We need not therefore be surprised that such 
questions occur in the schools as well, where they 
are often invented with this special purpose. One 
form of this kind of question is found in cases where 
the enquiry turns both on the letter and the s{)irit 
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2 quaeritiir. Id turn accidit, cum est in le^e aliqua 
obscuritas. In ea aut utcrqiie suam interpretationeni 
confirmat, adversarii subvertit : ut hie, Fur quad- 
ruplum solval. Duo surrijmerunt pariier decern milia ; 
pctu7itur ah niroque quadragenn ; illi postulant , ut vicena 
conferanl ; nam et actor dicit hoc esse quadruplum 
quod petat, ct rei hoc quod off'erant ; voluntas quoque 

3 utrinque defenditur. Aut, cum de altero intellectu 
certum est, de altero dubium : Ex merebice natus ne 
conlionetur. Quae Jiliuin hahehat, prostare coepit : 
prohibetur ndolesccns coniione. Nam de eius filio, quae 
ante partum meretrix fuit, certum est : an eadem 
huius causa sit, dubium est, quia ex hac natus est, 

4 antequam meretrix esset.^ Solet et illud quaeri, quo 
referatur, quod scriptum est. Bis de eadem re ne sit 
actio ; id est, hoc his ad actorem an ad actionem ? 
Haec ex iure obscuro. 

Alterum genus est ex manifesto; quod qiii solum 
viderunt, hunc statum plani et voluntatis appellarunt. 
In hoc altera pars scripto nititur, altera voluntate. 

^ antequam . . . easet, Regius : et haec . , . est, MRS, 
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of a law. Such questions arise when the law presents 
some obscurity. Under these circumstances both 
parties will seek to establish their own interpretation 
of tlie passage and to overthrow that advanced by 
tlieir opponent, lake for example the following 
case. A thief shall refund four times the amount 
of his theft. Two tliieves have jointly stolen 10,000 
sesterces. 40,000 are claimed from each. They 
claim that they are liable only to pay 20,000 each." 
Tlie accuser will urge that the sum which he claims 
is fourfold the amount stolen ; the accused will urge 
that the sum wliich they offer to pay is fourfold. 
The intention of the law will be pleaded by both 
parties. On the other hand, the dispute may turn 
on a j)assage of the law which is clear in one sense 
and doubtful in another. ‘‘ The son of a harlot shall 
not address the people. A woman who had a son 
became a prostitute. The youth is forbidden to 
address the people." Here there is no doubt about 
the son of one who was a prostitute before his birth, 
but it is doubtful whether the law applies to the case 
of one born before his mother became a prostitute. 
Another question whicli is not infrequently raised is 
as to the interpretation of the law forbidding an action 
to be brought twice on the same dispute, the problem 
being wli ether the word twice refers to the prosecutor 
or the prosecution. Such are the points arising out 
of the obscurity of the law, 

A second form of question turns on some passage 
where the meaning is clear. Those who have given 
exclusive attention to this class of question call it 
the basis concerned with the obvious expression of the 
law and its intention. In such circumstances one 
party will rest their case on the letter, the other 
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6 Sed contra scriptum tril)us generibus occurritur. 
Unum est, in quo ipso patet, semper id servari non 
posse : l.iheri parrn/es nfaul nul vincicvitur ; non enim 
adligabitur infans. Hie erit ad alia transitus, et 
divisio, num quisqiiis non aliierit, niim Inc propter 

6 lioc. Secundum ^ t ile genus controversiarum, in 
quo nullum argumentum est, quod ex lege ipsa peti 
possitj sed de eo tantum, de (pio lis esL quaerendum 
est." Peregrinus, murum asr.cndcni , capite piniiahtr. 
Cum hosies munim ascend issrfil , peregrinus eos depulit ; 

7 petitur ad suppheium. Non erunt hie se[)ar.itae 
quaestiones^ an quiscpiis, an Iiic^ quia nullum potest 
adferri argumentum contra scriptum vehementius co 
quod in lite cst ; sed hoc tantum, an ne servanclae 
quidem civitatis causa. Pb'go aequitate et voluntate 
pugnandum. Fieri tarnen potest, ut ex aliis legibus 
exempla ducamus, per quae appareat semper stari 
scripto non posse, ut Cicero pro Caecina fecit. 

8 Tertium, cum in ipsis verbis legis reperimus aliquid, 

per quod probemus aliud legnmlatorcm voluisse, ut 

^ Secundum, Christ : quidam, MSS. 

^ est, Hahn : sit, MSS. 
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on the intention of tlie law. There are three 
(litlererit methods in which we may combat the letter, 
'riie first comes into play where it is clear that it is 
impossible always to observe the letter of the law. 

“ ("hildren shall support their parents under penalty 
of imprisonment.” It is elear^ in the first plaee^ that 
this cannot apply to an infant. At this point we 
shall turn to other possible exce}»tions and distinguish 
as follows. Does tliis apply to everyone who refuses 
to supf)ort his parent ? Has this particular individual 
incurred the ])en.'dty by this particular act ” The 
second arises in sclu^lastic themes where no argu- 
ment can be drawn from the particular law, but the 
(juestion is concerned solely with the subject of the 
dispute. A foreigner who goes up on to the wall 
shall be liable to capital punislnnent. The enemy 
had sealed the wall and were driven back by a 
foreigner. His punishment is demanded.” In this 
case we shall not have two sejiarate questions, 
namely, whether every foreigner who goes up on 
the wall is liable to the penally, and whether this 
particular foreigner is liable, since no more forcible 
argument can "be brought against the apjdication of 
the letter of the law than the ffict in dispute, but the 
only question to be raised will be whether a foreigner 
may not go on to the w'all even for the purpose of 
saving the city. Therefore we shall rest our case on 
equity and the intention of the law. It is, liow'ever, 
somet imes possible to draw examples from other laws 
to show that we cannot always stand by the letter, 
as Cicero did in his defence of Caecina. The third 
method becomes operative when w^e find something 
in tlie actual words of the law which enables us to 
prove that the intention of the legislator was different. 
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in hac coniroversia : Qui node cum ferro depreJicnsus 
fuerity adligetur. Cum anulo fcrreo inventum magi,- 
stratus ndligavit. Hie quia est verbum in lege depre- 
hensus, satis etiam significatum videtur, non contineri 
lege nisi noxium ferruin. 

9 Sed lit qui voluntate nitetur scriptuin, quotiens 
poterit, infirmare debebit, ita, qui scriptum tuebitur, 
adiuvare se etiam voluntate temptabit. In testa- 
mentis ct ilia accidunt, ut voluntas manifesta sit, 
scriptum nihil sit: ut in iudicio Curiano, in quo nota 

10 L. Crassi et Scaevolae fuit contentio. Substitutus 
heres erat, si postumus ante tutelae annos de- 
cessisset. Non est natus. Propinqui bona sibi 
vindicabant. Quis dubitaret, quin ea voluntas fuisset 
testantis, ut is non nato filio heres esset, qui mortuo? 

11 sed hoc non scripserat. Id quoque, quod huic con- 
trarium est, accidit nuper, ut esset scriptum, quod 
appareret scriptorem noluisse. Qui sestertium 
nummuin quinque milia legaverat, cum emendarct 
testamentum, sublatis sestertiis nummis, argentipondo 
posuit, quinque milia manserunt. Apjiaruit tamen, 
quinque pondo dari voluisse, quia ille in argento legati 

12 modus et inauditus erat et incredibilis. Sub hoc 
statu generales sunt quaestiones, scripto an voluntate 


' About 384 sesterces go to the pound of silver. 
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The following theme will provide an example. ‘^Any- 
one who is caught at night with steel in his hands 
shall be thrown into prison. A man is found wear- 
ing a steel ring, and is imprisoned by the magistrate.” 

In this case the use of the word cmight is sufficient 
proof that the word steel was only intended by the 
law in the sense of a weapon of offence. 

But just as the advocate who rests his case on the 9 
intention of the law must wherever possible impugn 
the letter of the law, so he who defends the letter 
of the law must also seek to gain support from the 
intention. Again, in cases concerned with wills it 
sometimes happens that the intention of the testator 
is clear, though it has not been expressed in writing : 
an example of this occurs in the trial of Curius, which 
gave rise to the well-known argument between 
Lucius Crassus and Scaevola. A second heir had 10 
been appointed in the event of a posthumous son 
dying while a minor. No posthumous son was born. 
The next of kin claimed the property. Who could 
doubt that the intention of the testator was that 
the same man should inherit in the event of the 
son not being born who would have inherited in the 
event of his death ? But he had not written this in 
his will. Again, the opposite case, that is to say, 11 
when what is written is obviously contrary to the 
intention of the writer, occurred quite recently. A 
man who had made a bequest of 5000 sesterces, on 
altering his will erased the word sesterces a.\\d. inserted 
pounds of silver?' But it w as clear that lie had meant 
not 5000 but 5 pounds of silver, because the weight 
of silver mentioned in the bequest was unparalleled 
and incredible. The same 6aiiy includes such general 12 
questions as to whether we should stand by the 
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standum sit, quae fuerit scribeiitis voluntas ; trac- 
tatus oinnes qualitatis aut coniectiirae, de qiiibiis 
satis dictum arbitror. 

VI 1. Proximum est de legibiis contrariis dicere, 
quia inter omnes artium sori{)tores constitit, in 
antinoinia duos esse scripti et voluntatis status ; 
ne(|ue immerito ; quia, cum lex legi obstat, et ^ 
utrinque contra scriptum dicitur et quaestio est de 
voluntate; in utraque id ambigitur, an uticpie ilia 

2 lege sit utendum. Omnibus autem manifesLum est 
minquam esse legem legi contrariarn iure ipso, quia, 
si diversum ins esset, alterum altero abrogaretur, 
scd eas casu collidi et eventu. 

3 Colliduntur autem aut pares inter se, ut si optio 
tyrannicidae et viri fortis comparentur, iitrique data 
quod velit petendi potestate; hie meritorum, tem- 
poris, praemii collatio est ; aut secum ipsae, ut 
duorum fortium, duorum tyrannieidarum, duarum 
raptarum, in qiiibus non potest esse alia quaestio, 
quam temporis, utra prior sit, aut qualitatis, utra 
iustior sit petitio. Diversae quoque leges confligunt 

4 aut similes aut inq)ares.‘^ Diversae, quibus etiam 

^ obstat et, Halm: olhstet, MSS, 

2 aut iiu|aies. Diversae, Christ : ut duae, AO, 

^ f'ec 111. vi. 

^ ]>olh cKiiming the reward allotted by the law. 

® Two woiiiCTi, both dislionourod by one man, put in 
difTei-ejit claims, botJi of wliich are providetl for as altiu-nati ves 
in the same law. A. demands the raviaher’s death, B. 
demands hia hand in marriage. 
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letter or the intention of the document^ and what 
was the purpose of the writer, wliile for the treat- 
ment of sueh (jiiestions we must have recourse to 
quaUly or conjeciinc, witli which 1 think I have dealt 
in suHieient detail. 

VII. Tile next subject which comes up for dis- 
cussion is that of contrary laws.^ For all writers 
of text-books are a^^reed that in such cases tliere 
are two bases involving the letter and the intention 
of tlie law respectively. This view is justified by 
the fact that, when one law contradicts another, both 
parties attack the letter and raise the question of 
intention, while the point in dispute, as regards each 
law, is whetlier we should be guided by it at all. But 2 
it is clear to everybody that one law cannot contradict 
another in jirinciple (since if there were two different 
principles, one law would cancel the other), and 
that the laws in (piestion are brought into collision 
purely by the accidents of chance. 

When two laws clash, they may be of a similar 
nature, as for instance if we have to compare two 
cases in which a tyrannicide and a brave man are 
given the choice of their reward, both being granted 
the privilege of choosing whatever they desire. In 
such a case we compare the deserts of the claimants, 
the occasions of the respective acts and the nature 
of the rewards claimed. Or the same law may be 3 
in conflict with itself, as in the case where we have 
two brave men,- two tyrannicides ^ or two ravished 
women, ^ when tlie question must turn either on time 
(that is, whose claim has priority) or on qualitij (that 
is, whose claim is the more just). Again, we may 
have a conflict between diverse, similar or dissimilar 
laws. Diverse laws are those against which arguments 4 
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citra adversam legem contradici possit, ut m hac 
controversia : Magislralus ab arce ne discedat ; vir 
foriis optel quod volet : impunilatem magislralus pelity 
Vel alia nulla obstante quaeri potest, vir fortis an, 
quidquid optarit, accipere debeat. Et in legem ^ 
magistratus multa dicentur, quibus scriptum ex- 
pugiiatur ; si incendiurn in arce fuerit, si in hostes 
6 decurrendum. Similes, contra quas nihil opponi 
potest nisi lex altera : Tyrannicidae imago in gymnasio 
ponalur ; contra, Mulieris imago in gymnasio^ ne 
ponatur. Mulier lyrannum occidil. Nam neque mu- 
lieris imago ullo alio casu poni potest nec tyrannici- 
6 dae ullo alio casu summoveri. Impares sunt, cum 
alter! multa opponi possunt, alteri nihil nisi quod in 
lite est : ut cum vir fortis impunitateni desertoris 
petit. Nam contra legem viri fortis, ut supra 

^ vir fortis . . . petit, added by Christ : it is possible tluit 
no insertion is necessary^ the heading Magistratus . , . discedat 
being considered by Q. as sufficient indicatio7i of a familiar 
theme. 

* legem, added by Halm, 

^ ponatur ; contra . . . gymnasio, added by Megius. 
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may be brought witliout reference to any contra^ 
dictory law. The following theme will provide an 
example. A magistrate shall not quit the citadel. 
One who has rendered heroic service to his country 
may choose what reward he {)leases. A magistrate 
who left his post and saved his country, demands an 
amnesty for his conduct.’' In this case, even though 
there be no other law covering the case, we may 
riise the question whether a hero ought to be 
granted anything he chooses to claim. Again, many 
conclusive arguments may be brought against the 
letter of the law restricting the movements of the 
magistrate : for example, a fire may have broken out 
in tlie citadel, or a sally against the enemy may have 
been necessary. Laws are styled similar when no- 6 
thing can be opposed to one except the other. 

Tyrannicides shall have their statues set up in the 
gymnasium. A statue of a woman shall not be set 
up in the gymnasium. A woman killed a tyrant.” 
Here are two conflicting laws ; for a woman’s statue 
cannot under any other circumstances be erected in 
the gymnasium, while there is no other circumstance 
which can bar the erection of the statue of a 
tyrannicide in the gymnasium. Laws are styled 6 
dissimilar when many arguments can be urged against 
one, while the only point which can be urged against 
the other is the actual subject of dispute. An 
example is provided by the case in which a brave 
man demands the pardon of a deserter as his reward. 
For there are many arguments, as I have shown 
above, which can be urged against the law permitting 
a hero to choose whatever reward he will, but 
the letter of the law dealing with the crime of 
desertion cannot be overthrown under any circum- 
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ostendi, multa dicuiitiir ; adversus desertores scripta 
non potest nisi optionc siibverti. 

7 Item aut eoiifessiim ex iitracpie parte ins est aiit 
dubium. Si confessiim est, baec fere quaenintur, 
utra lex potentior; ad deos pertiiieaL an ad lioniines, 
rein piibliearn an privates, de honere an de poena, tfe 
magnis rebus an de parvis; ])ermittat an vetet an 

8 imperet. Solet tractari et, ulra sit anticpiior, sed 
velut potentissirn urn, utra minus perdat ; ut in de- 
sertore et viro forti, (juod illo non oceiso lex tota 
tollatur, occiso, sit reliqua viro forti alia optio. 
Plurimuin tainen est in hoc, utrum fieri sit melius 
atqiie aecpiius ; de (pio nihil [)raeeipi nisi pro])osita 

9 materia potest. Si dubium, aut alteri aut invieem 
utricpie de iure fit controversia, ut in re tali : Patri 
m filiiuny palnmo in libertmn inanm inivclio sit ; liberty 
heredem sexjuantur. Liberti Jilium cjuidam fecit heredem ; 
invieem peiitur manus inicctio ; et pater dicit sibi ius in 
filium esse, et patroniis ^ negat ius patris illi fuisse, 
quia ipse in manu patroni fuerit. 

' dicit . . . et patron us, added hy Halm* 
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stances save the choice of rewards to whicli I have 
just referred. 

A^ain, the point of law is either admitted by 7 
both [)arties or disputed. If it be admitted, the 
questions which are raised will as a rule be such 
as the following. Which of the two laws is the 
most stri!ii;’ent ? Does it concern gtxls or men, the 
state or private individuals, reward or punishment, 
great things or small ? Does it permit, forbid or 
command ? Another common question is which of 8 
the two laws is the old(*st ; hut the most important 
question is which of the two laws will suffer less by 
its contravention, as for example in the case of the 
hero and the deserter just mentioned, in which case, 
if the deserter is not put to death, the whole law is 
ignored, whereas, if he be put to death, the hero 
will still have another choice left open to him. It 
is, however, of the utmost importance to consider 
which course is best from the point of view of 
morality and justice, a problem for the solution of 
whicli no general rules can be laid down, as it will 
depend on the special circumstances of the case. If, 9 
on the other hand, the jioint of law is disputed, either 
one ])arty or both in turn will argue the ])oint. Take 
the following case as an example. A father shall 
be emjiowered to arrest his son, and a patron to 
arrest his freedman. Freedmen shall be transferred 
to their patron’s heir. A certain man ap})ointed the 
son of a freedman as his heir. The son of the freed- 
man and the freedman himself both claim the right 
to arrest the other.” Here the father claims his right 
over the son, while the son, in virtue of his new position 
as patron, denies that his father possessed the rights 
of a father, because he was in the [lower of his patron. 
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10 Duplices leges sicut duae collkluntiir : ut Notkits 
a7iie legitiviinn 7iatus, legilwius ait ; post legitwnmi, 
ia7ilum civis. Quod de legibiis, idem de senatus- 
consultis dictum ; quae si aut inter se pugnent aut 
obstent legibus, non tamen aliud sit eius status 
nomen. 

VIII. Syllogismus habet aliquid simile scripto et 
voluntati, quia semper pars in eo altera scripto 
nititur, sed hoc interest, quod illic dicitur contra 
scriptum, hie supra scriptum ; illic qui verba 
defendit, hoc agit ut fiat utique quod scri|)tum 
est ; hie, ne aliud quam scriptum est. Ei nonnulla 
etiam cum finitione coniunctio : nam saepe, si finitio 
2 infirma est, in syllogismum delabitur. Sit enim lex : 
Vene/ica capite puniatiir. Saepe se verberafiti inarito axor 
amaiorxum ^ dedit ; eundem 7'ep7idiavit ; per propuupios 
rogata ut rediret non est reversa ; suspendit se inarilus, 
Mulier venejicii rea est. Fortissima est actio dicentis 
amatorium venerium esse. Id erit finitio ; quod 
si parum valebit, fiet syllogismus, ad quern, velut 

^ se verberanti marito uxor amatorium, EVdor (p. 373,11,): 
severaiitia inoritorium, se . . . rantis maritorium, A, 

1 See III. vi. 96. * See in. vi. 43 qq. 
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Laws containing two provisions may conflict with 10 
themselves in exactly the same way as two laws may 
conflict. The following will serve as an illustration. 

“ The bastard born before a legitimate son shall rank 
as legitimate, the bastard born after the legitimate 
son shall only rank as a citizen.’* ^ All that I have 
said about laws will also apply to decrees of the 
senate. If decrees of the senate conflict with one 
another or with the laws, the basis will be the same 
as if laws only were concerned. 

VIIL The syllogistic basis ^ has some resemblance 
to the basis concerned with the leiler and intention of 
the law, since wdienever it comes into play, one party 
rests his case on the letter : there is, however, this 
difl'erence between the two bases , that in the latter 
we argue against the letter, in the j)resent beyond 
the letter, while in the latter the party defending 
the letter aims at securing that in any case the letter 
may be carried into effect, whereas in the present his 
aim will be to prevent anything except the letter 
being carried into effect. The syllogism is sometimes 
employed in conjunction with definition : for often if 
the definition be weak it takes refuge in the syllogism. 
Assume a law to run as follow^s : A woman who is 2 
a poisoner shall be liable to capital punishment. A 
wife gave her husband a love-potion to cure him of 
his habit of beating her. She also divorced him. 

On being asked by her relatives to return to him, 
she refused. The husband hung himself. The 
woman is accused of poisoning.’* The strongest 
line for the accuser to take will be to assert that 
the love-potion was a poison. This involves definition. 

If it proves weak, we shall have recourse to the 
syllogism, to which we shall proceed after virtually 
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remissa priore contentione, veniemus, an proinde 
piiniri debeat, ac si virinn veneno necasset? 

3 hie status diieit ex eo quod scriptuin est id 

quod iiieertum est; quod quoniain ratione colligitur, 
ratiocinativus dieitur. In has autem fere species 
veiiit an, quod seinel ius est, idem et saepius. 
Inccsti davmaia et praecipitaia de saxo vixit ; re- 
peti/iir. An, quod in iino, et in plurihus. Qui duos 
mo tern pore hfrannos occidii, duo prueuna petit. An 

4 quod ante, et postea. lutpfor proj'ugit, rapla nupsit, 
reverso illo petit optiouem. An, cpiod in toto, idem 
in parte. Aratrum accipere pignori non licet, vomerem 
accepit. An, quod in parte, idem in tolo. Jjanas 

6 evehere Tarenlo non licet, ores evexit. In his sjllogismus 
et scripto nititur ; nam satis cautum esse dicit. 
Postulo, ui praecipitetur incesta; lex est; et rapid 

' Sec ni. vi. 43, (>l. 

® i. e. the death of the ravishcr, see n. on vii. vii. 3, 
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dropping our previous argument, and which we shall 
employ to decide tlie question whetlier she does not 
deserve to be j)unishcd for administering the love- 
j)otion no less than if she had caused her husband’s 
death by poison. 

The syllogistic basis, then, deduces from the letter 3 
of the law tliat w^hich is uncertain ; and since this 
conclusion is arrived at by reason, the basis is called 
raiiocinaiive.^ It may be subdivided into the follow'- 
ing specks of question. If it is right to do a thing 
once, is it right to do it (Tten.^ FiXample : A 
priestess found guilty of unchastity is throwui from 
tlie farpeian rock and survives. It is demanded 
that she shall be thrown down again.” If the law' 
grants a privilege with reference to one thing, does 
it grant it with reference to a number.^ P^xample: 

man kills tw'o tyrants together and claims two 
rewards.” If a thing is legal before a certain 4 
occurrence, is it legal after it? Examjde : “ 'rhe 
ravislier took refuge in flight. Flis victim married. 
The ravislier returned and the woman demands to 
be allowed her choice.” ^ Is that which is law ful 
with regard to the wdiole, lawful with regard to a 
part? Kxaiiqile : It is forbidden to accept a plough 
as security. He accepted a ploughshare.” Is that 
which is lawful with regard to a part, lawful with 
regard to the whole ? Example : It is forbidden 
to export wool from 'rarentum ; he exported sheep.” 

In all these cases the syllogism rests on the letter of 6 
the law as well : for the accuser urges that the 
provisions of the law are precise. He will say, 

I demand that the priestess Avho has broken 
her vows be cast down : it is the law,” or ’f he 
ravished woman demands the exercise of the 
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optionem petit, et m ore lanae sunt, similiter alia. 

6 Sed quia responder i potest, non est scripiuvi, ut bis 
praecipitelur damnata, ut (jumidaipie rapt a optet, id 
ti/rannicida duo praemin accipint, nihil de vovicrc cautmn, 
nihil de ovibus : ex co, quod inanifestum est, colligitur 
(juod duhium est. Maioris pugnae est ex scripto 
ducere quod scri})tum non est; an, quia hoc, et hoc.^ 
Qui ; alvcm Occident, cidleo insuatur : matrein occidii. 
Ex doino in ins cducerc ne liceat ; ex tabernaculo ediixit. 

7 In hoc geiiere haec quaeruntur, an, quotiens propria 
lex non est, simili sit utendum, an id de quo agitur 
ei de quo scriptum est simile sit. Simile autem et 
niaius est et par et minus. In illo priore, an satis 
lege cautum sit, an, etsi parum can turn est, et hoc 
sit utendum. In utroqiie de voluntate legumlatoris. 
Sed de aequo tractatus potentissimi. 

IX. Amphiboliae species sunt innumcrabilcs, adeo 
ut philosophorum quibusdam nullum videatur esse 
verbum quod non plura significet ; genera ad- 
modum pauca ; aut enim vocibus accidit singulis 
aut coniunctis. 

^52 


^ et hoc, added by Juind of 
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choice permitted lier by law/* or Wool grows on 
sheep,” and so on. But to this we may re[)ly, 
^‘The law does not prescribe that the condemned 
woman sliould be thrown down twice, that the 
ravished woman should exercise her choice under 
all circumstances, that the tyrannicide should receive 
two rewards, while it makes nc) mention of plough- 
shares or of sheep.** Thus we infer what is doubtful 
from what is certain. It is a more difficult task to 
deduce from the letter of the law that which is not 
actually prescribed by the letter, and to argue because 
that is the case, so also is this. Take the following 
problems. The man who kills his father shall be 
sewn up in a sack. He killed his mother,” or *Ht 
is illegal to drag a man from his own house into the 
court. He dragged him from his tent.’* Under this 
heading come questions such as the following : if 
there is not a special law applicable to the case, ought 
we to have recourse to an analogous law ^ is the 
point in question similar to what is contained in the 
letter of the law ? Now it should be noted that what 
is similar may be greater, equal or less. In the first 
case we enquire whether the provisions of the law 
are sufficient, or, if they are insufficient, whether we 
should have recourse to this other law. In both 
cases it is a question of the intention of the legislator. 
But the most effective form of treatment in such 
eases will be to appeal to equity. 

IX. I turn to the discussion of amhiguili/, which will 
be found to have countless species : indeed, in the 
opinion of certain philosophei's, there is not a single 
word which has not a diversity of meanings. There 
are, however, very few genera, since ambiguity must 
occur either in a single word or in a group of words. 
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2 Singula adferunt errorem^ cum pluribus rebus aut 
Iiominibus eadem ap[)el]atio est {ofuiwv^jLia dicitur), 
ut gallus, avein an gentem an noinen an fortunain 
corporis significet, incertum est; et .i/V^r/relainonius 
an Oiiei filius. Verba (piocpie cpiaedani diversos 

3 inlellcctus habent, ut ccrno. (June ainbiguilas pluri- 
mis modis accidit Unde fere lites, praecipue ex 
testainentiSj cum de libertate aut cLiam de lieredi- 
tate contendunt ii quibus idem nomen est, aut 

4 q\iid sit legatuin quaeritur. Alterum est, in quo 
alia integro verbo sigiuficatio est, alia diviso, ut 
mgenua ct aritumeninm et Corvinuw, inepLae sane 
cavil lation is, ex qua tarnen Graeci controversias 
ducunt: inde enim avXr^TpU ilia vulgata, cum quae- 
ritur, utriini aula, quae ter ccciderit, an tibicina, si 

6 ceciderit, debeat publicari. I'ertia est ex cornpositis, 
ut si quis corpus suuin in culto loco poni iubeat, 
circaque monumcntum inullum agri ab hcrcdibus in 
tutelam cinerum, ut solent, leget, sit litis occasio 

6 cultum locum dixerit an incultum.^ Sic aputl 

^ luciini . , . incvilUun, nddcd bij /^uwpt. 

^ See or decide or separate. 

2 hiyenudy a fn;el)oru woman; in genua, on to tlie knees. 
Armamcntum, e(juipment ; arma uierduin, arms, chiu. 
Corvinum, acc. of name Corvinus; cor vinuvi, heart, wine. 
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Single words give rise to error, wlien the same 2 
noun a|)[)lies to a number of things or persons (the 
(Greeks call this honnmifwy ) : for example, it is un- 
certain with regard to the word galim whether it 
means a cock or a Gaul or a proper name or an 
emasculated priest of C'ybele; while Ajax may refer 
either to the son of Telamon or the son of Oileus. 
Again, verbs likewise may liave different meanings, 
as, for exam[)le, ccnin.^ This ambiguity crops up in 3 
many ways, and gives rise to disputes, more especially 
in connexion with wills, when two men of the same 
name claim their freedom or, it may be, an inherit- 
ance, or again, when the empiiry turns on the precise 
nature of the bequest, 'rhere is another form of 4 
ambiguity where a word has one meaning when 
entire and another wlien divided, as, for example, 
ingenna^ annamenium or Corvhnm.^ The disputes 
arising from such ambiguities are no more than 
cliildish quibbles, but nevertheless the Greeks are 
in the habit of making them the subject for con- 
troversial themes, as, for example, in the notorious 
case of the oeAr/rprs, when the question is whether 
it is a hall which has fallen down three times [avKrj 
Tpis) or a ff ute-{)layer who fell down that is to be sold. 

A tliird form of ambiguity is caused by the use of 5 
compound words; for example, if a man orders his 
body to be buried in a cultivated spot, and should 
direct, as is often done, a considerable s})ace of land 
surrounding his tomb to be taken from the land left 
to his heirs with a view to preserving his ashes from 
outrage, an occasion for dispute may be afforded by 
the question wdiether the words mean in a culti- 
vated place” (in culfo loco) or ‘^in an uncultivated 
place” {inculio loco). Thus arises the Greek theme C 
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Graecos contendunt AeW et Ilai/TaXcW, cum 
scriptura dubia est, bona omnia Aeoi/rt an bona 
Ilai/raXcovTt relicta sint. 

In coniunctis plus ainbiguitatis est. Fit autem 
per casus, ut 

7 Aio ie, Aeacida, Romanos vinccre posse. 

Per collocationem, ubi dubium est, quid quo referri 
oporteat, ac frequentissime, cum quidem medium 
est, cum utrinqiie possit trahi, ut de Troilo Vergiliiis, 
Lora tenens iamen. Hie, utrum teneat tamen lora 
an, quamvis teneat, tamen trahatiir, qiiaeri potest. 

8 Unde controversia ilia, Teslamento quidam iussit poni 
staluam auream hastam tenenfem. Quaeritur, statua 
hastam tenens aurea esse debeat an basta esse aiirea 
in statua alterius materiae } Fit per flexum idem 
magis : 

Quinquaginta ubi erant centum inde occidit Achilles. 

9 Saepe, utri duorum antecedentium sermo sub- 
iunctus sit, in dubio est: unde et controversia, Heres 


' i. e. whether he wrote wdyra Atovri or nayraKfovTi, 

® Knn. Jnn. 186. An ambiguous oracle quoted by Cicero 
(de Dir. II. Ivi.). It might equally mean that Rome or 
Pyrrhus would conquer. Cp. the oracle given to Croesus ; 
“If thou cross the Halys, thou shalt destroy a mighty 
empire.” 

® Aen. i. 477. 

“Achilles slew fifty out of a hundred,” or “a hundred 
out of fifty.” Translated from a Greek line in Arist. Soph. 
El. i. 4. (irevrhKoyT iydpwy ^Kurhy Klirc SiOJ ’‘AxiAAfvs). Quin^ 
quaginta is the object of occidit. Faulty reading might 
make it go with ubi erant, leaving centum as the object of 
occidit, and making nonsense of the line. 

* 5 ^ 
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about Leon and Pantaleoii, wlio go to law because 
the handwriting of a will makes it uncertain whether 
the testator has left all his property to Leon or his 
property to Pantaleon.^ 

Groups of words give rise to more serious am- 
biguity. Such ambiguity may arise from doubt as 
to a case, as in the following passage : — 

I say that you, O prince of Aeacus’ line, 

Rome can o’erthrow.” 

Or it may arise from the arrangement of the w^ords, 7 
which makes it doubtful what the exact reference of 
some word or words may be, more especially when 
there is a word in the middle of the sentence which 
may be referred either to what precedes or what 
follows, as in the line of Virgil ^ which describes 
Troilus as 

lora tenens lamen, 

where it may be disputed whether the poet means 
that he is still holding the reins, or that, although 
he holds the reins, he is still dragged along. The 8 
controversial theme, certain man in his will 
ordered his heirs to erect ^ sintuam auream hasiam 
tenentemy ” turns on a similar ambiguity ; for it raises 
the question whether it is the statue holding the 
spear which is to be of gold, or whether the spear 
should be of gold and the statue of some other 
material. The same result is even more frequently 
produced by a mistaken inflexion of the voice, as in 
the line : 

quinquagi?ita ubi erant centum inde occidit Achilles,^ 

It is also often doubtful to which of two antecedents 9 
a phrase is to be referred. Hence we get such con- 
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yneus iixoii incae dare damnas eslo argent i (jnod elegerit 
panda centum, liter eligat, quaeritiir. 

Veruiii id^ quod ex his primum est^ mutatione 
casuiimj sequens divisione verborum aiit traiislatione 

10 eiuendatiir, tertiiim adiectione. Aceusativi genii- 
natione hicta amphibolia solvitur ablativo^ ut illud, 
Lachetein audivi percussisse Demean fiat a Lachete 
perciissurn Demean. Sed ablativo ipsi^ ut in primo 
diximus, inest naturalis amphibolia. Caela decurrit 
aperto : utrum per apertiim caelum^ an cum apertum 

11 esset. Divisio respiratione et mora constat: .datuam, 
deinde auream haslam ; vel statuam auream, deinde 
hastam. Adiectio talis est, argentum, (juad elegerit ipse, 
ut heres intelligatur, vcl ipsa, ut uxor. Adiectione 
facta amphibolia, qualis sit, Nos^ Jlentcs ilLos depre- 

12 hendimus, detractione solvetur. Pluribus verbis em- 

endanduin, iibi est id, quod quo referatur dubiurn est, 

et ipsurn ^ est ambiguuin. Heres mens dare illi damnas 

' Nos, Badius : Nunc, MSS. : Hunc, Spalding. 

^ ipsuin, later MSS. : ipse est, AG. 

1 See § 11. ^ I. vii. 3. 

® Apparently a misquotation of Virg. Aen. v. 212, pelago 

decurrit aperto. 

* Does this mean we found them weeping, or we found them 
weeping for us J The ambiguity is eliminated by the removal 
of nos. 
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troversial themes as, My heir shall be bound to 
give my wife a hundred pounds of silver according 
to choice,” wluu’e it is leit uncertain which of the 
two is to make the choice. 

But in these examples of ambiguity, the first may 
be remedied by a change of case, the second by 
separating^ the words or altering their position, the 
third by some addition.^ Ambiguity resulting from 10 
the use of two accusatives may be removed by tlie 
substitution of the ablative: for examjde, 

(ludivi pcrcus.sisse Dcmvam (I heard that Demea struck 
Laches, or that L. struck I).) may be rendered clear 
by writing a Lachvte percus.sum Demeani (that 1). was 
struck by L.). Tliere is, however, a natural am- 
biguity in the ablative case itself, as I ])ointed out 
in the first book.- For example, c/;c/o decurrit apcrio'^ 
leaves it doubtful whether the poet means he 
hastened down ‘^through the open sky,” or “when 
the sky was o[)ened for him to pass.” Words may 11 
be separated by a breathing space or pause. We 
may, lor instance, say sUdunyn, and then, after a 
slight pause, add aiiream haslamy or the })ause may 
come between stcituam auream and hastam. 'Lhe 
addition referred to above would take the form quod 
elegerit ipscy where ipse will show that the reference 
to the heir, or (piod elegerit making the reference 
to the wife. In cases where ambiguity is caused 
by the addition of a word, the difficulty may be 
eliminated by the removal of a word, as in the 
sentence nos fi antes illos deprehendimus.^ Where it 12 
is doubtful to what a word or phrase refers, and the 
word or phrase itself is ambiguous, we shall have to 
alter several words, as, for example, in the sentence, 

My heir shall be bound to give him all his own 
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esto omnia stia. In quod genus incidit Cicero loqiiens 
de C. Fannio ; Is socerr instituto, quern, quia cooptatus 
in augurum collegium non erat, non admodu7n diligebat, 
pracsertim cum ille Q. Scaevolmn sibi minorem nalu 
gemrwn praetuUsset. Nain sibi et ad socerum referri 

13 et ad Fannium potest. Productio quoque in scripto 
et correptio in dubio relicta causa est ambiguitatis, 
ut in hoc, Cato. Aliud enim ostendit brevis secunda 
syllaba casu nominativo, aliud eadem sjllaba producta 
casu dativo aut ablativo.^ Plurimae praeterea sunt 
aliae species, quas persequi nihil necesse est. 

14 Nec refert, quo mode sit facta ampliibolia aut quo 
resolvatur. Duas enim res significari manifestiim est 
et, quod ad scriptum vocemve pertinet, in utrarnque 
partem par est. Ideoque frustra praecipitur, ut in 
hoc statu vocein ipsani ad nostram partem conemur 
vertere. Nam, si id fieri potest, amphibolia non est. 

16 Amphiboliae autem omnis erit in his quaestio ; 
aliquando, uter sit secundum naturam niagis sermo, 
semper, utrum sit aequius, utrum is, qui scripsit ac 
dixit, voluerit. Quarum in utrarnque partem satis 
ex his, quae de coniectura et qualitate diximus, 
praeceptum est. 

^ aliud eadem . . . ablative, added by Regius, 


' Brut. xxvi. 101. The sentence continues, “(an act of 
which Laelius said by way of excuse that he had given the 
augurship not to his younger son-in-law, but to his elder 
daugliter), Fannius, I say, despite his lack of affection for 
Laelius, in obedience to his instructions attended the lectures 
of Panaetius.” 

* sc. of the adjective catus, shrewd, 
i6o 
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property/" where his own” is ambiguous. Cicero 
commits the same fault when he says of Gaius 
Fannius,^ He following the instructions of his 
father-in-law, for whom, because lie had not been 
elected to the college of augurs, he had no great 
affection, especially as he had given Quintus Scaevola, 
the younger of his sons-in-law, the preference over 
himself . . For over himself may refer either to his 
father-in-law or to Fannius. Again, another source 13 
of ambiguity arises from leaving it doubtful in a 
written document whether a syllable is long or short. 
Cato, for example, means one thing in the nomina- 
tive when its second syllable is short, and another in 
the dative or ablative when the same syllable is long.^ 
There are also a number of other forms of ambiguity 
which it is unnecessary for me to describe at length. 

Further, it is quite unimportant how ambiguity 14 
arises or how it is remedied. For it is clear in all 
cases that two interpretations are possible, and as 
far as the written or spoken word is concerned, 
it is equally important for both parties. It is 
therefore a perfectly futile rule which directs us to 
endeavour, in connexion with this basis, to turn the 
word in question to suit our own purpose, since, if 
this is feasible, there is no ambiguity. In cases of 15 
ambiguity the only questions which confront us will 
be, sometimes which of the two interpretations is 
most natural, and always which interpretation is 
most equitable, and what was the intention of the 
person who wrote or uttered the words. I have, 
however, given sufficient instructions in the course 
of my remarks on conjecture and t\ualily, as to the 
method of treating such questions, whether by the 
prosecution or the defence. 
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X. Est auteni quaeclain inter lios status cognatio. 
Nam et in finitione^ quae sit voluntas noiuinis, 
quacritiii-j et in syllogismo^ qui seciindus a linitione 
status est/ spectatur quid voluerit seriptor ; et con- 
trarias leges duos esse script! et voluntatis status 
apparet. Rursus et finitio quodammodo est amj)hi- 
bolia, cum in duas partes diducatur intellectus 

2 nominis. Scriptum et voluntas habet in verbis iuris- 
quaestionem, quod idem antinomia petitur. Ideoque 
omnia haec quidam scriptum et voluntatem esse 
dixerunt, alii in scripto et voluntate arnphiboliam 
esse, quae 1‘acit quaestionem. Sed distincta sunt ; 
aliud est enim obscurum ius, aliud ambiguum. 

3 Igitur finitio in natura ipsa nominis quaestionem 
habet generalem, et quae esse etiam eitra complexum 
causae possit ; scriptum et voluntas de eo disputat 
iure quod est in lege, syllogismus de eo quod non 
est. Ampbiboliae lis in diversum trahit, legum 

4 contrariarum ex diverse pugna est. Neque irnmerito 

^ After est AG read qnae, uhich is expunged by Regius, 

2 iiiris, Spalding : * ^ ocis, A. : iocia, 0. 


1 62 


^ 111 . vi. 54, 


* See ch. viii. 1. 
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X. TIu're is, liowever, a certain ailinity between 
all th ese bases.^ For in dt'linilion we eiKjuire into the 
meaning of a term, and in the syllogism, which is 
closely connected with deJtniiio7i,^ we consider what 
was the meaning of the writer, while it is obvious 
that in the case of contrary laws there are two bases, 
one concerned with the letter', and the other with 
the inlention. Again, dejiniiion is in itself a kind of 
ambiguity, since it brings out two meanings in the 
same term. The basis concerned with the letter and 
the intention of the law involves a legal question as 
regards the interpretation of the words, which is 
identical with the question arising out of contrar-y 
lam\ Consequently some writers have asserted that 
all these bases may be resolved into those concerned 
with the letter and intention, while others hold that 
in all cases where the letter and the intention of a 
document have to be considered, it is ambiguity that 
gives rise to the question at issue. But all these 
bases are really distinct, for an obscure point of law 
is not the same as an ambiguous point of law. 
Dejiniiion, then, involves a general question as to 
the actual nature of a term, a question which may 
conceivably have no connexion whatsoever with the 
content of the case in point. In investigations as 
to the letter and the intention, the dispute turns on 
the provisions contained in the law, whereas the 
syllogism deals with that which is not contained in 
the law. In disputes arising out of ambigr/ity we 
are led from the ambiguous phrase to its conflicting 
meanings, whereas in the case of contrary laws the 
fight starts from the conflict of their provisions. 
The distinction between tlmse bases has therefore 
been rightly accepted by the most learned of 
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et recepta est a doctissiniis haec differentia et apud 
plurimos ac prudentissimos durat. 

Et de hoc quidem genere dispositionis, etiamsi 

6 non omnia, tradi tamen aliqua potiierunt. Sunt alia 
quae, nisi projmsita de qua dicendum est materia, 
viam docendi non j)raebeant. Non enim causa 
taiitum^ universa in quaestiones ac locos diducenda^ 
est, sed hae ipsae partes habent rursus ordinem 
suum. Nam et in prooemio primum est aliquid et 
secundum ac deinceps, et quaestio omnis ac locus 
habet suam dis[)ositionem ut theses etiam simplices. 

6 Nisi 2 forte satis erit dividendi peritus, qui contro- 
versiam in haec diduxerit,^ an omne praemium viro 
forti dandum sit, an ex privato, an nuptiae, an eius 
quae nupta sit, an hae ; deinde, cum fuerit de prima 
quaestione dicendum, passim et ut quidque in men- 
tem veniet miscuerit, non primum in ea scierit 

7 esse tractanduin, verbis legis standum sit an volun- 
tate, huius ipsius particulae aliquod initium fecerit, 
deinde proxiina subnectens struxerit orationem, ut 

^ tan turn, added by Halm, 

* diduceiida, Eegius : dicenda, AG. 

® nisi, OhrecIU : si, MSS. 

* diduxerit, Itegius : dixorit, MSS, 

^ cp. II. iv. 24 ; in. V. 8, 
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rhetoricians, and is still adopted by the majority 
and the wisest of the teachers of to-day. 

It has not been possible in this connexion to give 
instructions which will cover the arrangement to be 
adopted in every case, though 1 have been able to 
give some. There are other details concerning which 5 
1 can give no instructions without a statement of the 
[)articular case on which the orator has to speak. 

For not only must the whole case be analysed into 
its component topics and questions, but these sub- 
divisions themselves require to be arranged in the 
order which is ap})ropriate to them. For example, 
in the exordium each part has its own special place, 
first, second and third, etc., while each question and 
topic requires to be suitably arranged, and the same 
is true even of isolated general questions,^ For it will 6 
not, I imagine, be represented that sufficient skill 
in division is possessed by the man who, after re- 
solving a controversial theme into questions such as 
the following, whether a hero is to be granted any 
reward that he may claim, whether he is allowed to 
claim private property, whether he may demand any 
woman in marriage, whether he may claim to marry 
a woman who already possesses a husband, or this 
particular woman, iheUy although it is his duty to 
deal with the first question first, }>roceeds to deal 
with them indiscriminately as each may happen to 
occur to him, and ignores the fact that the first 
point which should be discussed is whether we 
should stand by the letter or the intention of the 
law, and fails to follow the natural order, which 7 
demands that after beginning with this question he 
should then proceed to introduce the subsidiary 
questions, thereby making the structure of his speech 
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pars honiinis est manus, eius digiti, illorum quoqiie 
articiili. Hoc est quod scriptor demonstrare non 

8 possitj nisi ccrta definitaque materia. Sed quid una 
faciet aut altera, quin innno centum ac inille in re 
infmita^.^ Praeceptoris est, in alio atqiie alio genere 
cotidie osteiidcre, quis ordo sit reruin et quae 
copulatio, ut paulatim fiat usus et ad similia transitus. 
Tradi eniin ornnia, quae ars efficit, non possunt. 

9 Nam quis pictor omnia, quae in rcruin natura sunt, 
adurnbrare didicit? sed [lercepta sernel imitandi 
ratione adsimulabit quidquid acceperit. Quis non 
faber vasculum aliquod, quale nunquam viderat, 
fecit } 

10 Quaedam vero non docentium sunt, sed discentium. 
Nam medicus, quid in quoque valetudiiiis genere 
faciendum sit, quid quibusque signis providendum, 
docebit ; vim sentiendi pulsus venarum, coloris 
modos, spiritus nieatum, caloris distantiam, quae sui 
cuiusque sunt ingenii, non dabit. Quare plurima 
petamus a nobis et cum causis deliberernus cogite 

1 in re infinita, RoUin: in re finita quae materia in se 
finita, 0 : in re tiuitaque materia ars finita, A, 


^ fecerit and struxerit are both negatived by the preceding 
non. It is impossible to reproduce the conciseness of the 
original. 
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as regular as that of the human body, of wliich, for 
example, the hand is a ])art, while the fingers are 
[)arts of the hand^ and the joints of the fingers.^ It 
is precisely this metliod of arrangement whi(‘li it is 
impossible to demonstrate exce})t witli reference to 
some definite and specific case. But it is clearly 8 
useless to take one or two cases, or even a hundred 
or a thousand, since their nun\ber is infinite. It is 
the duty of the teacher to demonstrate daily in one 
kind of case after another what is the natural order 
and connexion of the parts, so that little by little 
his pupils may gain the experience which will enable 
them to deal with other cases of the same character. 
For it is quite impossible to teach everything that 
can be accomplished by art. For example, what 9 
painter has ever been taught to reproduce everything 
in nature.^ But once he has acquired the general 
principles of imitation, lie will be able to copy what- 
ever is given him. What vase-maker is there who 
has not succeeded in producing a vase of a type 
which he had never previously seen } 

There are, however, some things which depend 10 
not on the teacher, but on the learner. For example, 
a physician will teach what treatment should be 
adopted for diflerent diseases, what the dangers are 
against which he must be on his guard, and what 
the symptoms by which they may be recognised. But 
he will not be able to communicate to his pupil the 
gift of feeling the pulse, or appreciating the variations 
of colour, breathing and temperature : this will 
depend on the talent of the individual. Therefore, 
in most instances, we must rely on ourselves, 
and must study cases with the utmost care, never 
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musque homines ante invenisse artem quam docuisse. 

11 Ilia enim potentissima est, qiiaeque vere dicitur 
oeconomica totius causae dispositio, quae nullo modo 
constitui nisi velut in re praesente potest: ubi 
adsumendum prooemium, ubi omittendiim, ubi uten- 
dum expositione continua, ubi partita, ubi ab iiiitiis 
incipiendum, ubi more Homerico e mediis vel 

12 ultimis, ubi omnino non exponendum, quando a 
nostris, quando ab adversariorum propositionibus 
incipiamus, quando a firmissimis probationibus, 
quando a levioribus ; qua in causa praeponendae 
prooemiis quaestiones, qua praeparatione praemuni- 
endae, quid iudicis animus accipere possit statim 
dictum, quo paulatim deducendus, singulis an uni- 
versis opponenda refutatio, reservandi perorationi 
an per totam actionem diffundendi adfectus, de iure 
prius an de aequitate dicenduin ; anteacta crimina 
an de quibus indicium est prius obiicere vel diluere 

13 conveniat ; si multiplices causae erunt, qiiis ordo 
faciendus, quae testiraonia tabulaeve cuiusque generis 
in actione recitandae, quae rcservandae. Haec est 
velut imperatoria virtus copias suas partientis ad 
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forgetting that men discovered our art before ever 
they proceeded to teach it. For the most effective, 11 
and what is justly styled most eamomical^ arrange- 
ment of a case as a whole, is that which cannot be 
determined except when we have the specific facts 
before us. It consists in the power to determine 
when the exordium is necessary and when it should 
be omitted ; when we should make our statement of 
facts continuous, and w hen w^e should subdivide it ; 
when we should begin at the very beginning, w hen, 
like Homer, start at the middle or the end ; when 12 
we should omit the statement of facts altogether; 
when we should begin by dealing with the arguments 
advanced by our opponents, and wlien with our own ; 
when we should jilace the strongest proofs first and 
when the weakest ; in what cases we should prefix 
questions to the exordium, and what pre[)aration is 
necessary to pave the way for these questions ; what 
arguments the judge will accept at once, and to 
wliat he requires to be led by degrees ; whether we 
should refute our opponent’s arguments as a whole 
or in detail ; whether we should reserve emotional 
appeals for the peroration or distribute them through- 
out the whole speech ; whether we sliould speak first 
of law or of equity; wliether we should first advance 
(or refute) charges as to past offences or the charges 
connected with the actual trial; or, again, if the 13 
case is complicated, what order we should adopt, 
what evidence or documents of any kind should 
be read out in the course of our speech, and what 
reserved for a later stage. This gift of arrangement 
is to oratory what generalship is to war. The skilled 
commander will know how to distribute his forces 
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casus proelioruni, retiiientis partes per caslella 
tuenda custodiendasve iirbes^ petendos commeatiis, 
ohsidenda itinera^ itiari denicpie ac terra dividentis. 

14 Sed haec in orationc praestahit, ciii omnia adfiieritit, 
natura, doctrina, stiidium. (Juare nemo exspeetet, 
lit alieno tantiim labore sit disertiis. Vi^ilandum, 
diirandum/ enitendum, pallendiim esL facienda sua 
cuiqiie vis, suns usus, sua ratio, non respiciendurn 
ad haec, sed in promptu habenda, nec tanqnam 

16 tradita sed tanqnam innata. Nam via demonstrari 
potest, velocitas sua cuique est ; verum ars satis 
praestat, si copias eloquentiae ponit in medio ; 

16 nostrum est uti eis scire. Neque eriirn partium 
est demum dispositio, sed in his ipsis primus aliquis 
sensus et secundus et tertius ; qui non modo ut 
sint ordine collocati, laborandum est, sed ut inter 
se vineti atque ita cohaerentes, ne commissura per- 

17 luceat; corpus sit, non membra. Quod ita oon- 
tinget, si et quid cuique conveniat viderimus et 
verba verbis applicarimus non pugnantia, sed quae 
invicem cornplectantur. Ita res non diversae dis- 
tantibus ex locis quasi invicem ignotae collidentur, 
sed aliqua societate cum prioribus ac sequentibus 

^ durandum, Bonncll : dicendum, A , : dicat iterum, 0, 
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for battle, what troops he should keep back to 
garrison forts or guard cities, to secure supplies, or 
guard coiuinimieations, and what dispositions to make 
by land and by sea. But to possess this gift, our 14 
orator will recpiire all the resources of nature, learning 
and iiuhistrious study. Therefore let no man hope 
that he can acquire eloquence merely by the labour 
of others. He must burn the midnight oil, persevere 
to the end and grow pale with study : he must form 
his own j)Owcrs, his own experience, his own 
methods : he must not require to hunt for his 
weapons, but must have them ready for immediate 
use, as though they were born with him and not 
derived from the instruction of others. The road 15 
may be pointed out, but our speed must be our 
own. Art has done enough in publishing the 
resources of eloquence, it is for us to know how to 
use them. And it is not enough merely to arrange 16 
the various parts : each several part has its own 
internal economy, according to which one thought 
will come first, another second, another third, while 
we must struggle not merely to place these thouglits 
in their proper order, but to link them together and 
give them such coliesion that there will be no trace 
of any suture : they must form a body, not a congeries 
of limbs. This end will be attained if we note what 17 
best suits each position, and take care that the words 
which we place together are such as will not clash, 
but will mutually harmonise, 'riiiis different facts 
will not seem like perfect strangers thrust into 
uncongenial company from distant places, but will 
be united with what precedes and follows by an 
intimate bond of union, with the result that our 
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copulatae tenebiintur/ ac videbitur non solum 
composita oratio, sed etiam continua, Verum longiiis 
fortasse progredior fallente transitu et a dispositione 
ad elocutionis praecepta labor, quae proximus liber 
inchoabit. 

' copulatae tcnebiintur, Halm : scopula tenebunt, G : se 
copula tenebunt, A (se ‘hid hand). 
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speech will give the impression not merely of having 
been put together, but of natural continuity. I fear, 
however, that I have been lured on from one thing to 
another and have advanced somewhat too far, since 
I find myself gliding from the subject of arrange- 
inent to the discussion of the general rules of style, 
which will form the opening theme of the next 
book. 
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LIBER VIII 

Prooemium 

His fere, quae in proximos quinque libros collata 
sunt, ratio iiiveniendi atqiie inventa disponendi 
continetur, quam ut per omnes numeros penitus 
cognoscere ad summam seienliae necessariuin est, 
ita incipientibus brevius ac siinplicius tradi magis 

2 coiivenit. Aut enim difiicultate institutionis tam 
nuinerosae atque perplexae deterreri sclent, aut eo 
tempore, quo praecipue alenda ingenia atque indul- 
gentia quudam enutrienda sunt, asperiorum tractatu 
rerurn atteruntur, aut, si haec sola didicerunt, satis 
se ad eloquentiaui iiistructos arbitrantur, aut quasi 
ad certas quasdam dicendi leges adligati conatum 

3 oninem refomiidant. Unde existimant accidisse ut, 
qui diligentissiini artium scriptores exstiterint, ab 
eloquentia loiigissime fuerint. Via tainen opus est 
incipientibus, sed ea plana et cum ad ingrediendum 
turn ad demonstrandum expedita. Eligat itaque 
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Preface 

The observations contained in the preceding five 
books apj)roxiinately cover the method of invention 
and the arrangement of the material thus provided. 

It is absolutely necessary to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of this method in all its details, if we 
desire to become accomplished orators, but a simpler 
and briefer course of instruction is more suitable for 
beginners. For they tend either to be deterred from 2 
study by the difficulties of so detailed and complicated 
a course, or lose heart at having to attemj)t tasks of 
such difficulty just at the very period when their 
minds need special nourishment and a more attrac- 
tive form of diet, or think that when they have 
learned this much and no more, they are fully 
equipped for the tasks of eloquence, or finally, re- 
garding themselves as fettered by certain fixed laws 
of oratory, shrink from making any effort on their 
own initiative. Consequently, it has been held that 3 
those who have exercised the greatest care in 
writing text-books of rhetoric have been the furthest 
removed from genuine eloquence. Still, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to point out to beginners the road 
which they should follow, though this road must be 
smooth and easy not merely to enter, but to indicate. 
Consequently, our skilful instructor should select all 
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peritus ille pnieceptor ex omnibus optima et tradat 
ea dermim in })raesentia quae placet, reinota re- 
futandi cetera niora. Sequentur eriim discipuli, quo 
4 duxeris. Mox cum robore diceiidi crescet etiam 
eruditio. lidein prinio solum iter credant esse in 
quod inducentur, mox illud co^nituri etiam optimum. 
Sunt autem neque obscura neque ad percipiendum 
diflicilia quae scriptures diversis opinionibus perti- 
6 naciter tuendis involverunt. Itaque in toto artis 
huiusee tractatu diflicilius est iudicare quid doceas 
quam, cum iudicaris, docere, praecipueque in duabus 
his partibus perquam sunt pauca, circa quae si is 
qui instituitur non repugnaverit, pronum ad cetera 
liabiturus est cursum. 

6 Neiupe cnim plurirnuin in hoc laboris exhausimus, 
ut ostenderemus rhetoricen bene dicendi scientiam 
et utilem et artem et virtutein esse ; materiam eius 
res oinnes de quibus dicendum esset; eas in tribus 
fere generibus, denionstrativo, deliberative, iudici- 
alique reperiri ; orationeiii porro omnem constare 
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that is best in the various writers on the subject 
and content liiinselt for the moment witli imparting 
those precepts of wliich he approvers, without wasting 
time over the refutation of those which he does not 
approve. For thus your pupils will follow where you 
lead. Later, as they accpiire strength in speaking, 4 
their learning will grow in proportion. 'I'o begin 
with, they may be allowed to think that there is no 
other road than that on which we have set their 
feet, and it may be left to time to teach them what 
is actually the best. It is true that writers on 
rhetoric have, by tlie pertinacity with which they 
have defended their opinions, made the priiieiples 
of the science which they })rofess somewhat com- 
plicated ; but these principles are in reality neither 
obscure nor hard to understand. Consecpieiitly, if 5 
we regard the treatment of the art as a wljole, it is 
harder to decide what we should teach than to teach 
it, once tlic decision has been made. Above all, in 
the two departments wliich I have mentioned, the 
necessary rules are but few in number, and if the 
pupil gives them ready acceptance, he will find that 
the ))ath to further accomplishment presents no 
difficulty. 

I have, it is true, already expended much labour 6 
on this portion of my task ; for I desired to make 
it clear that rhetoric is the science of speaking well, 
that it is useful, and further, that it is an art and a 
virtue. I wished also to show that its subject matter 
consists of everything on which an orator may be 
called to speak, and is, as a rule, to be found in three 
classes of oratory, demonstrative, deliberative, and 
forensic ; that every speech is composed of matter 
and words, and that as regards matter we must 
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rebus et verbis ; in rebus intuendam inventionem, 
in verbis elocutionem, in utroqiie ' collocationein, 
quae menioria conplecteretur, actio coinmendaret. 

7 Oratoris ofiicium docendi, movendi, delectaiidi par- 
tibus contineri, ex quibus ad docendum expositio 
et argumentation ad movendum adfectiis pertinerent, 
quos per ornnem quidem causam sed inaxime tamen 
in ingressu ac fine dominari. Nam delectation em, 
quamvis in utroque sit eorum, magis tamen proj)rias 

8 in elocutione partes habere. Quaestiones alias in- 
finitaSn alias finitas quae personis, temporibus, locis 
continerentur. In omni porro materia tria esse 
quaerenda, an sit, quid sit, quale sit. His adiicie- 
bamus demonstrativam laude ac vituperatione con- 
stare. In ea quae ab ipso de quo diceremus, quae 
post eum acta essent, intuendum. Hoc opus trac- 

9 tatu honestorum utiliumque constare. Suasoriis 
accedere tertiara partem ex coniectura, possetne 
fieri et an esset futurum de quo deliberaretur. Hie 
praecipue diximus spectandum, quis, apud quem, 
quid diceret. ludicialium causarum alias in singulis^ 
alias in pliiribus controversiis consistere, et in 


rSo 
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study invention, as regards words, style, and as 
regards both, arrangement, .all of wliich it is the 
task of memory to retain and delivery to render 
attractive. 1 attempted to show that the duty of 7 
the orator is composed of instructing, moving' and 
delighting his Iicarers, statement of facts and argu- 
ment falling under the head of instruction, while 
emotional appeals are concerned with moving the 
audience and, although they may be employed 
throughout the case, are most effective at tlie be- 
ginning and end. As to the element of charm, I 
pointed out that, though it may reside both in facts 
and words, its special sphere is that of style. I 8 
observed that tliere are two kinds of questions, the 
one indefinite, the other definite, and involving the 
consideration of persons and circumstances of time 
and place ; further, that whatever our subject mat- 
ter, tliere are three questions which we must ask, is 
it ^ what is it ? and of what kind is it? To this 1 
added that demonstrative oratory consists of praise 
and denunciation, and that in this connexion we 
must consider not merely the acts actually per- 
formed by the person of whom we were speaking, 
but what happened after his death. This task 1 
showed to be concerned solely with what is honour- 
able or expedient. I remarked that in deliberative 9 
oratory there is a third department as well which 
depends on conjecture, for we have to consider 
whether the subject of deliberation is possible or 
likely to happen. At this point I emphasised the 
importance of considering who it is that is speaking, 
before whom he is speaking, and what he says. As 
regards forensic cases, I demonstrated that some 
turn on one point of dispute, others on several, and 
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qiiibusclam intentionem inodo statiini facere, mode 
depulsioiiem ; ^ depulsionein ])oito oninem infitia- 
tionc duplicij factumiie ct an lioc facliim esset, 

10 praeterea defensione ac translatione constare. Qnac- 
stionem aut ex scripto esse aut ex facto ; facto/- 
de rerum fide, proprietate, qualitate ; scripto, de 
verborinn vi aut voluntate, in quibus vis turn causa- 
rum turn actionum inspici solcat, quae aut scrij^ti 
et voluntatis aut ratiocinativa aut ainbiguitatis aut 

11 le<j:uin contrariarum specie eontineiitur. In omni 
porro causa iudiciali quinque esse partes, quarurn 
exordio conciliari aiidientem, narratione doceri, pro- 
batione*’ proposita confirmari, refutatione contra 
dicta dissolvi, peroratione^ aut memoriam refici aut 

12 ariimos moveri. His ar^umentandi et adficiendi 
locos et quibus generibus concitari, ])lacari, resol vi 
indices oporteret, adiecimus. Accessit ratio divi- 
sionis. Credere modo qui discet velit inateriam 
quandam variain esse,^ ct in qua multa etiain sine 
doctrina praestare debeat per se ipsa natura, ut liaec 

^ statimi . . . depulsionem, mided by H(t'p2>df folloiving 
SchiiU, 

^ facto, added by Spalding, 

^ doceri, probatione, adde/i by Melnfer. 

* contra dicta, added by Halm : dissolvi, peroratione, added 
by Ahline cdn. 

® inateriam quandam variamesse, Haiq^d: certa quaedam 
varia est and the UkCy MSS. 
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tliilt wliereas in some cases it is the attack, in others 
it is the defence that determines the hash; that 
every defence rests on denial, which is of two kinds, 
since we may either deny that the act was com- 
mitted or tliat its nature was that allci^ed, while it 
further consists of justification and technical pleas 
to show that the action cannot stand. I proceeded 10 
to show that questions must turn either on some- 
thing; written or something done : in the latter 
case we have to consider the truth of the facts 
together with their special charact(n* and quality; 
in the former we consider the meaning or the 
intention of the words, with reference to which we 
usually examine the nature of all cases, criminal or 
civil, which fall under the lieads of the letter and 
intoUion, the syllogism^ anibigulh/ or contrary laws. 

I went on to [loint out that in all forensic cases the 11 
sjieech consists of five parts, the exoi'diurn designed 
to conciliate the audience, the statement of facts 
designed to instruct liim, the proof which confirms 
our own propositions, the reju tad 07i which overthrows 
the arguments of our opponents, and the peroratmi 
which either refreshes the memory of our hearers 
or plays upon their emotions. 1 then dealt with the 12 
sources of arguments and emotion, and indicated 
the means by which the judges should be excited, 
{Vacated, or amused. Finally I demonstrated the 
method of division. But 1 would ask that the 
student who is really desirous of learning should 
believe that there are also a variety of subjects with 
regard to which nature itself should provide much 
of the requisite knowledge without any assistance 
from formal teaching, so that the precepts of which 
I have spoken may be regarded not so much as 
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de quibiis dixi non tarn inventa a praeceptoribus 
quam cum berent observata esse videantiir. 

13 Plus exigunt laboris et curae quae sequuntur. 
Hinc enim iam elocutionis rationem tractabimus, 
partem operis, ut inter omnes oratores convenit, 
difficillimam. Nam et M. Antonins, cuius supra 
mentionem habuimus, cum a se discrtos visos esse 
multos ait, eloquentem neminem : diserto satis 
putat dicere quae oporteat, ornate autem dicere 

14 proprium esse eloquentissimi. Quae virtus si usque 
ad eum in nullo reperta est, ac ne in ipso quidem 
aut L. Crasso, ccrtum est et in his et in priori bus 
earn desideratam, quia diificillima fuit Et Marcus 
Tullius inventionem quidem ac dispositionern pru- 

16 dcntis hominis putat, eloquentiam oratoris, ideoque 
praecipue circa praccepta partis luiius laboravit. 
Quod eum merito fecisse etiam ipso rei, de qua 
loquimur, nomine palam declarator. Eloqui enim ^ 
est omnia, quae mente conceperis, promere atque 
ad audientes perferre ; sine quo supervacua sunt 
priora et similia gladio condito atque intra vaginam 

16 suam haerenti. Hoc itaque maxirae docetur, hoc 
nullus nisi arte adsequi potest, hie studium 
plurimum adhibenduin, hoc exercitatio petit, hoc 

* After enim the MSS. give hoc which is deleted hy Gesner, 


^ de Or, I. xxi. 94. 
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having been discovered by the professors of rhetoric 
as having been noted by them when they presented 
themselves. 

The points which follow require greater care and 13 
industry. For I have now to discuss the theory of 
style, a subject which, as all orators agree, presents 
the greatest didiculty. For Marcus Antonins, whom 
I mentioned above, states that he has seen many 
good, but no really eloquent speakers, and holds 
that, while to be a good speaker it is sufficient to 
say what is necessary, only the really eloquent 
speaker can do this in ornate and appropriate lan- 
guage.^ And if this excellence was to be found in 14 
no orator up to his own day, and not even in himself 
or Lucius Crassus, we may regard it as certain that 
the reason wliy they and their predecessors lacked 
this gift was its extreme difficulty of acquisition. 
Again, Cicero ^ holds that, while invention and 
arrangement are within the reach of any man of 
good sense, eloquence belongs to the orator alone, 
and consequently it was on the rules for the cultiva- 
tion of eloquence that he expended the greatest 
care. That he was justified in so doing is shown 16 
clearly by the actual name of the art of which I am 
speaking. For the verb eloqui means the production 
and communication to the audience of all that the 
speaker has conceived in his mind, and without this 
power all the preliminary accomplishments of oratory 
are as useless as a sword that is kept permanently 
concealed within its sheath. Therefore it is on this 16 
that teachers of rhetoric concentrate their atten- 
tion, since it cannot possibly be acquired without 
the assistance of the rules of art ; it is this which 
is the chief object of our study, the goal of all 
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imitatio, hie oninis aetas consnmitiir, hoc maxinie 
orator oratore praestantior, hoc genera ipsa dicendi 

17 aliis alia potiora. Neqiie eniin Asiaiii aiit (piociinque 
alio genere corrupt! res non viderunt aut eas non 
collocaverunt neqiie, quos aridos vocamus, stulti 
aut in causis caeci fuerunt; sed his iudiciuni in elo- 
quendo ac modus, illis vires defuerunt, ut a])pareat 
in hoc et vitium et virtutem esse dicendi. 

18 Non ideo tainen sola est agenda cura verborum. 
Occurram enim necesse est et, velut in vestibulo 
protinus apprehensuris hanc confessioneui meani, 
resistam iis qui, omissa rerum (qui iiervi sunt in 
causis) diligentia, quodam inani circa voces studio 
senescunt, idqiie faciunt gratia decoris, qui est in 
dicendo mea quidem opinione pulcherrimus, sed 

19 cum sequitur non cum adfectatur. Cor{)ora sana et 
integri sanguinis et exercitatione firmata ex iisdem 
his speciem accipiiint ex qiiibus vires, namque et 
colorata et adstricta et lacertis expressa sunt ; at 
eadein si quis volsa atque fucata muliebriter coinat, 
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our exercises and all our etlbrts at imitation, and it 
is to this that we devote t!»e enerirics ot a lifetime ; 
it is this that makes one orator sur])ass his rivals, 
this tliat makes one style of speak in <»• preferable to 
another. The failure of the orators of the Asiatic 17 
and other decadent schools did not lie in their 
inability to gras]) or arrange the facts on which 
they had to speak, nor, on the other hand, were 
those who professed what we call the dry style of 
oratory either fools or incapable of understanding 
the cases in which they were engaged. No, the 
fault of the former was that they lacked taste and 
restraint in speaking, while the latter lacked power, 
whence it is clear that it is here that the real faults 
and virtues of oratory are to be found. 

This does not, however, mean tliat w^e should 18 
devote ourselves to the study of w'ords alone. F^or 
I am comjielled to offer the most jirompt and deter- 
mined resistance to those who would at the very 
portals of this enquiry lay hold of the admissions 
I have just made and, disregarding the subject 
matter which, after all, is the backbone of any 
speech, devote themselves to the futile and crippling 
study of words in a vain desire to acquire the gift of 
elegance, a gift w hich I myself regard as the fairest 
of all the glories of oratory, but only when it is 
natural and unaffected. Healthy bodies, enjoying 19 
a good circulation and strengthened by exercise, 
acquire grace from the same source that gives them 
strength, for they have a healthy complexion, firm 
flesh and shapely thews. But, on the other hand, 
the man who attempts to enhance these jihysical 
graces by the effeminate use of depilatories and cos- 
metics, succeeds merely in defacing them by the 
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20 foedissima sint ipso formae labore. Et cultus con- 
cessus atque mairni ficus addit bomiiiibiis, ut Graeco 
versa testatuiu est, auctoritateiii ; at miiliebris et 
luxuriosus non corpus exornat, sed detegit mentem. 
Similiter ilia translucida et versicolor qiiorundam 
elocutio res ipsas efreininat, quae illo verboruin 
habitu vestiantiir. Curam ergo verboruin, rerurn 

21 volo esse sollicitudinem. Nam plerumque optima 
rebus coliaerent et cernuntur suo lumine ; at nos 
quaerimus ilia, tanquam lateant semper seqiie sub- 
ducant. Ita nunquam putamus circa id esse de quo 
dicendurn est, sed ex aliis locis pelimus et inventis 

22 vim adferimus. Maiore animo aggredienda eloquen- 
tia est, quae si toto corporc valet, ungues jiolire et 
capillum reponere non existimabit ad curam suam 
pertinere. 

Sed evenit plerumque ut in hac diligentia deterior 

23 etiarn fiat oratio, primum, quia sunt optima mininie 
arcessita et simplicibus atque ab ipsa veritate pro- 
fcctis similia. Nam ilia, quae curam fatentur et ficta 
atque composita videri etiam volunt, nee gratiam 
consequuntur et fidem amittunt propter id quod 
sensus obumbrantur et velut laeto gramine sata 

24 strangulantur.i Nam et quod recte dici potest cir- 
cuniimus amore verborum et quod satis dictum est 

^ obumbrantur . . . strangulantur, Spalding : obumbrant 
. . . strangulant, MSS, 
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very care which he bestows on them. Again, a 20 
tasteful and magnificent dress, as the (ireek poet 
telJs us, lends added dignity to its wearer : hut 
efterninate and luxurious apparel fails to adorn the 
body and merely reveals the foulness of the mind. 
Similarly, a translucent and iridescent style merely 
serves to emasculate the subject which it arrays with 
such pomp of words. Therefore I would have the 
orator, while careful in his choice of words, be even 
more concerned about his subject matter. For, as a 21 
rule, the best words are essentially suggested by the 
subject matter and are discovered by their own 
intrinsic light. But to-day we hunt for these words 
as though they were always hiding themselves and 
striving to elude our grasp. And thus we fail to 
realise that they are to be found in the subject of 
our speech, and seek them elsewhere, and, when we 
have found them, force them to suit their context. 

It is with a more virile spirit that we should pursue 22 
elocpience, who, if only her whole body be sound, 
will never think it her duty to polish her nails and 
tire her hair. 

The usual result of over-attention to the niceties 
of style is the deterioration of our eloquence. The 23 
main reason for this is that those words are best 
which are least far-fetched and give the impression 
of simplicity and reality. For those words which are 
obviously the result of careful search and even seem to 
parade their self-conscious art, fail to attain the grace 
at which they aim and lose all appearance of sincerity 
because they darken the sense and choke the good 
seed by their own luxuriant overgrowth. For in 24 
our passion for words we paraphrase what might be 
said in plain language, repeat what we have already 
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repetiiiius et quod iino verbo patet pluribiis one- 
ramus et pleraque significare melius putamus quam 
dicere. Quid quod nihil iam proprium placet^ dum 

26 parum creditur disertum quod et alius dixisset? A 
corruptissimo quocjue poetarum figuras seu trans- 
lationes mutuamur, turn demum ingeniosi scilicet, 
si ad intelligendos nos opus sit ingenio. Atqui satis 
aperte Cicero praeceperat, in dicendo vitium vel 
maximum esse a vulgari genere orationis atque a 

26 consuetudine communis sensus abhorrere. Sed ille 
est durus atque ineruditus ; nos melius, quibus sordet 
omne quod natura dictavit, qui non ornamenta 
quaerimus sed lenocinia, quasi vero sit ulla verborum 
nisi rei coliaerentium virtus; quae ut propria sint 
et dilucida et ornata et apte collocentur, si tota 
vita laborandum est, omnis studiorum fructus amis- 

27 sus est. Atqui plerosque videas baerentes circa 
singula et dum inveiiiunt et dum inventa ponderant 
ac dimetiuntur. Quod si idcirco fieret ut semper 
optimis uterentur, abominanda tamen haec infelicitas 
erat, quae et cursum dicendi refrenat et calorem 

28 cogitationis extinguit mora et diffidentia. Miser 
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said at sufficient length, pile up a number of words 
where one would suffice, and regard allusion as 
better than directness of speed). So, too, all 
directness of speech is at a discount, and we think no 
phrase eloquent that another could conceivably have 
used. VVe bori*ow figures and metaphors from the 25 
most decadent poets, and regard it as a real sign 
of genius that it should require a genius to under- 
stand our meaning. And yet Cicero ^ long since 
laid down this rule in the elearest of language, that 
the woi'st fault in speaking is to ado{)t a style in- 
consistent wdth the idiom of ordinary speech and 
contiary to the common feeling of mankind. But 2C 
nowadays our rhetoricians regard Cicero as lacking 
both polish and learning; we are far superior, for 
we look upon everything that is dictated by nature 
as ben eat li our notice, and seek not for the true 
oi'iiaments of speech, but for meretricious finery, as 
tliough there were any real virtue in words save in 
their power to represent facts. And if we Iiave to 
spend all our life in the laborious eil’ort to discover 
words which will at once be brilliant, appropriate 
and lucid, and to arrange them with exact precision, 
we lose all the fruit of our studies. And yet we see 27 
the majority of modern speakers wasting their time 
over the discovery of single words and over the 
elaborate w^eighing and measurement of such words 
when once discovered. Even if the special aim of 
such a practice were always to secure the best words, 
such an ill-starred form of industry would be much 
to be deprecated, since it checks the natural current 
of our speech and extinguislies the warmth of 
imagination by the delay and loss of self-confidence 
which it occasions. For the orator who cannot 28 
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enim et, ut sic dicam, pauper orator est qui nullum 
verbum aequo animo perdere potest. Sed ne perdet 
quidem, qui rationem loquendi primum cogiioverit, 
turn lectione multa et idonea copiosam sibi ver- 
borum supellectilem compararit et huic adhibuerit 
artem collocandi, deinde haec omnia exercitatione 
plurima roborarit, ut semper in promptu sint et 

29 ante oculos. Namque ei qui id fecerit simul ^ res 
cum suis nominibus occurrent. Sed opus est studio 
praecedente et acquisita facultate et quasi reposita. 
Namque ista quaerendi, iudicandi, comparandi an- 
xietas, dum disciinus, adhibenda est, non dum 
dicimus. Alioqui sicut, qui patrimonium non para- 
runt, sub diem quaerunt, ita in oratione, qui non 

30 satis laboravit. Sin praeparata diccndi vis fuerit, 
erunt in officio, non ut requisita respondere, sed 
ut semper sensibus inhaerere videantur atque eos 

31 ut umbra corpus sequi. Sed^ in hac ipsa cura est 

aliquid satis. Nam cum Latina, significantia, ornata, 

cum apte sunt collocata, quid amplius laboreinus? 

Quibusdam tamen nullus est finis calumniandi se et 

cum singulis paene syllabis commoriendi, qui etiam, 

' ei qui fecerit, simul, HcUrm hii quid fecerit sic, O ; illi 
qui id fecerit sic, A. {illi qui id, 2nd hand), 

* sequi. Sed, Balm : aequis, Q , : sequitur, A, 
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endure to lose a single word is like a man plunged 
in griping poverty. On the other hand, if he will 
only first form a true conception of the principles of 
eloquence, accumulate a copious supidy of words by 
wide and suitable reading, apply the art of arrange- 
ment to the words thus acquired, and finally, by 
continual exercise, develop strength to use liis 
acquisitions so that every word is ready at hand 
and lies under his very eyes, he will never lose a 
single word. For the man who follows these in- 29 
structions will find that facts and words appropriate 
to their expression will present themselves spon- 
taneously. But it must be remembered that a long 
course of preliminary study is necessary and that 
the requisite ability must not merely be acquired, 
but carefully stored for use ; for the anxiety devoted 
to the search for words, to the exercise of the 
critical faculty and the power of comparison is in its 
place while we are learning, but not when we are 
speaking. Otherwise, the orator who has not given 
sufficient attention to preliminary study will be like 
a man who, having no fortune, lives from hand to 
mouth. If, on the other hand, the powers of speech 30 
have been carefully cultivated beforehand, words 
will yield us ready service, not merely turning up 
when we search for them, but dwelling in our 
thoughts and following them as the shadow follows 
the body. There are, however, limits even to this 31 
form of study ; for when our words are good Latin, 
full of meaning, elegant and aptly arranged, why 
should we labour further? And yet there are some 
who are never weary of morbid self-criticism, who 
throw themselves into an agony of mind almost 
over separate syllables, and even when they have 
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cum optima sunt reperta, quaerunt aliquicl (juod sit 
inagi.s antiquum^ remotuiiq inopinaturrq nee intel- 
li^unt iacere sensus in orationc^ in qua verba lau- 

32 dantur. vSit ijj^itur cura elocutionis quain maxima, 
dum soiamus tauten nihil verborum causa esse 
faciendum, cum verba ij)sa rerum gratia sint rt*- 
])erta ; (pioruui ea sunt maxime probabilia, tjuae 
sensurn animi nostri optirne promunt aUpie in animis 

33 iudicum quod nos volumus effieiunt. Ea debent 
praestare sine dubio et admirabilem et iucundam 
orationem, veruin admirabilem non sic, quomodo ])ro- 
dii^ia miramur, et iucundam noii deformi voluj)tate 
sed cum laude ae di^rjitate conium ta. 

1 . I^itur, (juam (iraeei cjjfj/uTU' vocant, Latine diei- 
mus elocutionem. Ea speetatur verbis aut sinoulis 
aut coniunctis. In singulis intuendum est ut sint 
Latina, ])erspicua, ornata, ad id quod eflicere volumus 
accommodata, in coniunctis, ut emendata, ut eollo- 
2 cata, lit li^urata. Sed ea, quae de ratione Latine 
atque emendate loquendi fiierunt dieenda, in libro 
primo, cum de grammatice loqueremur, exseeuti 
sumus. Verum illic tan turn ne vitiosa essent prae- 
cepimus ; hie non alienum est admonere ut sint 
quam minime peregrina et externa. Multos enim. 
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discovered tlie best words for their })urpose look for 
some word tliat is older, less familiar, and less 
obvious, since they cannot brin^ themselves to 
realise that when a speech is praised for its words, 
it im{)lies that its sense is inadequate. While, then, 32 
style calls for the utmost attention, we must always 
bear in mind that nothing should be done for the 
sake of words only, since words were invented 
merely to give expression to things: and those 
words are the most satisfactory which give the best 
expression to the thoughts of our mind and ])roduce 
the effect which we desire upon the minds of the 
judges. Such words will assuredly be })roductive 33 
of a style that will both give pleasure and awaken 
admiration ; and the admiration will be of a kind 
far other than that which we bestow on portents, 
while the jdeasure evoked by the charm will have 
nothing morbid about it, but will be praiseworthy 
and dignified. 

1. What the Greeks call <^pd<Tt9, we in Latin call 
e/oculio or style. Style is revealed both in individual 
words and in groups of words. As regards the 
former, we must see that they are Latin, clear, elegant 
and well-adapted to produce the desired effect. As 
regards the latter, they must be correct, aptly placed 
and adorned with suitable figures. 1 have already, 2 
in the portions of the first book dealing with the 
subject of grammar, said all that is necessary on 
the way to acejuire idiomatic and correct speech. 
But there my remarks were restricted to the pre- 
vention of positive faults, and it is well that I should 
now point out that our words should have nothing 
provincial or foreign about them. For you will find 
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quibus loqueiuli ratio non desit, invenias (juos curiose 
potius loqui dixeris quani Latiiu*, (jiioinodo et ilia 
Attica anus riico})lirasluin, hoinineni alioqui disertis- 
siinuin, adnotata unius adfectatione verbi, lu)sj)itein 
dixit ncc alio se id dcprclunidisse interro^ata res])on- 

3 dit, qiiain quod niiniuin Attice loqucrctur. Et in 
'i'ito Livio, mirae I’acundiac viro, putat iiiesse Lollio 
Asinius quandani Patavinitatem. Quare, si fieri po- 
test et verba omnia et vox liuius aluinnum urbis 
oleant, ut oratio Ilomana plane videatur, non civitate 
donata. 

II. Perspicuitas in verbis praecij)iiain liabet ])ro- 
prietatein, sed proprietas ipsa non siin})li(‘iter acci- 
pitur. Primus enim intellectus est sua cuiusque rei 
apjxdlatio, qua non semper utemur ; nam et obscena 

2 vitabiinus et sordida et Iiumilia. Suntautein humilia 
infra dignitatem rerum aut ordinis. In quo vitio 
cavendo non mediocriter errare quidam solent, qui 
omnia quae sunt in usu,^ etiamsi causae necessitas 
postulet, reformidant ; ut ille, qui in actione Ihericas 
herhasy se solo nequicquam intelligentci, dicebat, nisi 
irridens banc vanitatem Cassius Severus .sparium 

3 dicere eum velle indicasset. Nec video quare clarus 
orator duralos muria pisces nitidius esse crediderit 
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tliat tlteie are a number of writers by no means 
deficient in style wliose language is precious rather 
than idiomatic. As an illustration of my meaning 
1 would remind you of the story of the old woman 
at Athens^ who, when Theoj^lirastiis^ a man of no 
mean eloquence, used one solitary word in an 
affected way, immediately said that fie was a 
foreigner, and on being asked how she detected it, 
replied that his language was too Attic for Athens. 
Again Asinius Pollio held that lavy, for all his 3 
astounding ehxpienee, showed traces of the idiom 
of Padua, 'riicrefore, if possible, our voice and all 
our words should be sucli as to reveal the native of 
this city, so that our speech may seem to be of 
genuine Roman origin, and not merely to have 
been presented with Roman citizenship. 

II. Clearness results above all from proprieitf in 
the use of words. Rut proprieiy is cajiable of more 
than one interpretation. In its [irimary sense it 
means calling things b)^ their right names, and is 
consequently sometimes to be avoided, for our 
language must not be obscene, unseemly or mean. 
Language may be described as mean when it is 2 
beneath the dignity of the subject or the rank of 
the speaker. Some orators fall into serious error 
in their eagerness to avoid this fault, and are afraid 
of all words tliat are in ordinary use, even although 
they may be absolutely necessary for their purpose. 
'I'here was, for example, the man who in the course 
of a sj)eech spoke of ‘‘Iberian grass,’' a meaningless 
]:)lirase intelligible only to himself. Cassius Severus, 
however, by way of deriding his affectation, explained 
that he meant Spanish broom. Nor do I see why 3 
a certain distinguished orator thought “ fishes con- 
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qiiam ipsuni id quod vitabatd In liac autem j)ro- 
prietatis specie, quae noniinibus ipsis ciiiusque rei 
iititnr, nulla virtus est, at quod ei ronlrarium est, 
vitiiini. Id apud nos iinpropriinn, aKvpov apiid 

4 Graccos voeatiir, (piale (‘st, iantnm spcrai'c r/o/o;rw, ant, 
quod in oratioiu; Dolabellac einendatiini a Cicerone 
adnotavi, wortem fenr, aiit, qnalia mine laudantiir a 
quibiisdain, cpioriiin (‘st, dc ernre verha cccidmuif. 
Non tamen (piicbjuid non erit pro[>rinin, protinus et 
iinproprii \ itio laborabit, quia prinunu oinniuin nuilta 

5 sunt el, Graece et Latine non denoininata. Nam et, 
qui iacndnin ernitlit, iaculari dieitur, qui pilani aut 
sudeni, appellatione privatiin sibi adsii^nata caret; 
et lit, lapidare quid sit, manirc'stum est, ita ^lebariim 

0 testarunupie iactus non liabc't nomcn. Unde abusio, 
quae Kardxp'rpTL'^ dieitur, necessaria. Translatio quo- 
que, in qua vel rnaxiimis est orationis ornatus, verba 
non siiis rebus acconiinodat. (^uare proprietas non 
ad nomen, sed ad vim si^j^niticandi refertur nee 

7 auditii, sed intellcctu perjiendenda est. Seeundo 
modo dieitur proprium inter plura, quae sunt cius- 
’ vitabat, Jhlineed.: \ i(b‘l>at, MSS. 

’ ri'ohably sdhavienUt. ^ Acn, iv. 419. 

^ Presmiiahly in the sense, “He spoke like one in bodily 
})ain.” 
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served in brine ” a more elegant phrase than the 
word which lie avoided.^ But wliilc there is no 
special merit in the form of propricli/ which consists 
in calling thin<rs by their real namcs^ it is a fault 
to fly to the ojijiosite extreme, 'fliis fault we call 
improprichf, while the (ireeks call it (iKvpnv. As 4 
examples I may cite the \'ir^ilian/ Never could 
I have hop('d for such ^reat woe,” or the jihrasc, 
whi(‘h I noted had heen corrected by Cicero in a 
sjieech of Dolabella s, ‘‘To brin^ death,” or ai^ain, 
])hrascs of a kind that win praise from some of 
our contemporaries, such as, “ ilis words fell from 
the cross.” ^ On the other liand, exa rythinir that 
lacks apjiroprialcness will not necessarily suffer from 
the fault of positive ?mprnp77V///, because there are, in 
the first place, many thiijtijs wiiich have no projier 
term cither in (Ireek or Latin. For examjile, the 5 
verb idcuiari is specially used in the sense of ‘‘ to 
throw a javelin,” whereas there is no s})ecial verb 
approjiriated to the throwing of a ball or a stake. 
So, too, while lapidare has the obvious meaning of 
“to stone,” there is no special Avord to describe 
the throwing of clods or potsherds. Hence abuse or 6 
cn/achf'csis of words becomes necessary, while meta- 
phor, also, which is the supreme ornament of oratory, 
a]>[)lies words to things with which they have 
sti ictly no connexion. Conse(piently propricit/ turns 
not on the actual term, but on the meaning of the 
term, and must be tested by the touchstone of the 
understanding, not of the ear. 'Hie second sense 7 
in which the word propriety is used occurs when 
there are a niindier of things all called by the same 
name : in this case the original term from which 
the others are derived is styled the proper term. 
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dem nominis, id unde cetera ducta sunt; ut vertex 
est contorta in se aqua vel quidquid aliud similiter 
vertitur, inde propter flexum capillonim pars sumrna 
capitis, ex hoc id quod in montibus eininentissiinum. 
Recte dixeris haec omnia vertices, proprie tamen 

8 unde initium est. Sic soleae et timli j)isces et cetera. 
Tertius est huie diversus modus, cum res communis 
plurihus in uno aliquo habet liomcn eximium, ut 
carmen funebre proprie rmewiV/ et tabernaculuni dueis 
ongvrale. Item, quod commune et aliis nomen 
intellectu alicui rei peculiariter tribuitur, ut urhem 
Romam accipimus et ve7iales novicios et Comithia aera, 
cum sint urbes aliae quoque et venal ia multa et tarn 
aurum et argentum quani aes Corinthium. Sed ne 

9 in his quidem virtus oratoris inspicitur. At illud 
iam non mediocriler probandum, quod hoc etiam 
laudari modo solet, ut proprie dictum, id est, quo 
nihil inveniri possit signi/icantius : ut Cato dixit, 
C. Caesarem ad evertendam rein publicain sofmmn acces- 
sisse ; ut Virgilius deductum carmen, Iloratius acrefii 

10 tihiam llannibalemquc dirnnt. In quo modo illud 


^ Lit. i. c. in the proper sciiae the sole of the foot and 
a thrush. 

Suet. Caes. 53. ® Eel. vi. 5. 

^ Odes I. xii. i, and iii. vi. 3o. 
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For example, the word vertex means a whirl of 
water, or of anything else that is whirled in a like 
manner : then, owing to the fashion of coiling the 
liair, it comes to mean the top of the head, while 
finally, from this sense it derives the meaning of 
the highest point of a mountain. All these things 
may correctly be called vcrticeSj but tlie proper use 
of the term is the first. So, too, solca and turdus 8 
are employed as names of fish, to mention no other 
cases. ^ The third kind of proprieii/ is found in 
the case where a thing wliich serves a number 
of purposes has a special name in some one j)ar- 
ticular context; for example, the proper term for 
a funeral so?ig is naenia^ and for the general’s lent 
augxirale» Again, a term which is common to a 
number of things may be applied in a proper or 
special sense to some one of them. Thus we use 
urbs in the special sense of Home, venules in the 
special sense of newly-purchased slaves, and Cor- 
ini Ida in the special sense of bronzes, although 
there are other cities besides Rome, and many 
other things which may be styled venules besides 
slaves, and gold and silver are found at Corinth 
as well as bronze. But the use of such terms 
implies no special excellence in an orator. There 9 
is, however, a form of propriety of sj)eech which 
deserves the highest praise, that is to say, the 
employment of words with the maximum of signi- 
ficance, as, for instance, when Cato‘S said that 
‘^Caesar was thoroughly sober when he undertook 
the task of overthrowing the constitution,’* or as 
Virgil 3 spoke of a ^‘thin-drawn strain,” and Horace^ 
of the “shrill pipe,’’ and “dread Hannibal.” Some 10 
also include under this head that form of pro- 
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quoque est a quibusdain traditum proprii genus ex 
appositis (epitheta diciintur) : ut dulcis musii et cum 
dentibus a Ibis. De qiu) genere alio loco dicenduni 

11 est. Etiam quae bene translata sunt pro])na dici 
solent. Interim autem quae sunt in qiKxpie prae- 
cipua proprii locum accipiuiiL ut Fabius inter [)lures 
imperatorias virtutes Cit?icialoj' est appellatus. Pos- 
sunt videri verba, quae plus significant quam elo- 
quimtur, in parte ponenda perspicuitatis ; intellectuin 
enim adiuvant. Ego tanien libentius em])hasin retu- 
lerim ad ornatum orationis, quia non ut intelligatur 
efiicit, sed ut ])lus intelligatur. 

12 At obscuritas fit verbis iam ^ ab usu remotis : ut si 
commentarios quis pontificurn et vetustissima foedera 
et exolctos scrutatus auctores id ij)suin pctat ex Ins 
quae inde contraxerit, quod non intelliguntur. I line 
enim aliqui famam eruditionis adfectant, ut quaedam 

13 soli scire videantur. Fallunt etiam verba vel regioni- 
bus quibusdarn rnagis familiaria vel artium propria, 
ut Atabulus ventus et navis saccaria et iu mala cosa- 
num."^ Quae vel vitanda apud iudicem ignarum 
significationum earum vel interpretanda sunt, sicut 

^ iam, Halm’, etiam, AG. 

2 The meaning is not known and no satisfactory emendation 
has been marie. 


^ Georg, i. 296 and Aen. xi. 681. 

2 Sc. cii. vi. ® Sec IX. ii. 64. 

* An Apulian term for the Scirocco. What is the peculi- 
arity of a sack-ship is unknown. It is possible that with 
Haiipt we sliouLl read stlataria^ “a broad-beamed merchant- 
vessel. 
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priehf whicli is durive<l from characteristic epithets, 
siicli as in the Vir^iliaii ^ phrases, “sweet unfer- 
inentecl wine," or “ witli white teeth." But of 
tin's sort of propriety 1 shall liave to speak else- 
where.-^ Propridyis also made to include the aj)pro- 11 
priate use of words in metaphor, while at times the 
salient characteristic of an individual c'omes to be 
attached to him as a proper name i tlnis Fabius was 
called “ (’unetator,” the Delayer, on account of the 
most remarkable of his many military virtues. Some, 
perhaps, may think that words wliicli mean more 
than they actually say deserve mention in connexion 
with clearness, since they assist the understandin|i;r. 

1, however, prefer to place cmplta.si.s''^ amoncj the 
ornaments of oratory, since it does not make a thing 
intelligible, but merely more intelligible. 

Obscurity, on the other hand, results from the 12 
employment of obsolete words, as, for instance, if 
an author should search the records of the priests, 
the earliest treaties and the works of long-forgotten 
writers with the deliberate design of collecting 
words that no man living understands. For there 
are persons who seek to gain a rej)utation for erudi- 
tion by such means as this, in order that they 
may be reganled as the sole dejjositories of certain 
forms of knowledge. Obscurity may also be pro- 13 
duced by the use of words which are more familiar 
in certain districts than in others, or which are 
of a technical character, such as the wind called 
“Atabalus,”^ or a “sack-ship," or in malo cosamm. 
Such expressions should be avoided if we are plead- 
ing before a judge who is ignorant of their meaning, 
or, it used, should be ex})laincd, as may have to be 
done in the case of what are called homonyms. For 
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in his, quae hornonyma vocantiir : ut, Taurus animal 
sit an mons an signiiin in coelo an nomen hominis an 
radix arboris, nisi distinctiim non intelligetnr. 

14 Plus tainen est obsciiritatis in contextu et conti- 
nuatione sermonis et pi u res modi. Quare nee sit 
tarn longiis, ut cum prosequi non possit intentio, nec 
traiectione vel ultra modum^ hyperbato finis eius 
differatiir. Quibus adhiic peiorest mixtura verborum, 
qualis in illo versu. 

Saxa vacant lialiy 7nediis quae in Jluctihus, aras. 

15 Ktiam interiectione (qua et oratores et bistorici fre- 
quenter utuntur, ut medio sermone aliquem inseraut 
sensum) impediri solet intellectus, nisi quod interpo- 
nitur breve est, Nam Vergilius illo loco, quo pullum 
equinum describit, cum dixisset, 

Nec vanos horrel strepitus, 

compluribus insertis alia figura quinto demum versu 
red it, 

Turn, si qua sonum procul arma dedere, 

Stare loco nescit. 

16 Vitanda in primis ambiguitas, non haec solum, de 
cuius genere supra dictum est, quae incertum iritel- 
lectum facit, ut Chrernetem audivi pcrcussissc Demean, 

^ transiectione vel ultra modum, Spalding \ transiectio iutra 
modum (domum G.), AG. 


' Reference unknown. ^ See viii. vi. 62. 

^ Actr. i. 109. The awkwardness of the order cannot be 
brought out in English. 

* Georg, iii. 79-83. ® See vii. ix. 10. 
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example, the word iaurus may be unintelligible un- 
less we make it clear wlietlier we are speaking of 
a bull, or a mountain, or a constellation, or the name 
of a man, or the root of a tree.^ 

A greater source of obscurity is, however, to be 14 
found in the construction and combination of words, 
and the ways in whi(‘h this may occur are still more 
numerous. Therefore, a sentence should never be 
so long that it is impossible to follow its drilt, nor 
should its conclusion be unduly postponed by trans- 
position or an excessive use of hyperbato 7 i.‘^ Still 
worse is the result when the order of tiie words is 
confused as in the line*^ 

In the midmost sea 

Hocks are there by Italians altars called.*' 

Again, parenthesis, so often em[)loyed by orators 16 
and historians, and consisting in the insertion of one 
sentence in the midst of another, may seriously 
hinder the understanding of a })assage, unless the 
insertion is short. For exanijde, in the passage 
where Vergil ^ describes a colt, the words 

^^Nor fears he empty noises,” 

4?,re followed by a number of remarks of a totally 
rlifl'erent form, and it is only four lines later that 
the poet returns to the point and says, 

Then, if the sound of arms be heard afar. 

How to stand still he knows not.” 

Above all, ambiguity must be avoided, and by 16 
ambiguity I mean not merely the kind of which 
I have already spoken, where the sense is uncertain, 
as in the clause Chremeltm audivi perctmisse Demean,^ 
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sed ilia quoque, quae^ etianisi turbare non potest 
sensiim, in idem tanien verborum vitiiim iiicidit, ut 
si qiiis dicatj viswn a se homincm libriun scrihenlem. 
Nani etianisi libruni ab lioniine scribi patet, male 
lainen eoinposuerit feeeritque ainbiguum, quantum 
in ipso fuit. 

17 Est etiam in quibusdani turba inanium verborum, 
qui, dum coinmunem loquendi moreni refonnidant, 
ducti specie nitoris circumeimt omnia copiosa lo- 
quacitate, eo quod ^ dicere nolunt ipsa^ ; deinde illani 
seriem cum alia simili iungentes miscentesque, ultra 

18 quam ullus spiritus durare possit, extend iint. In 
hoc malum a quibusdam etiam laboratur ; neque id 
novum vitium est, cum iam apud Tituni Livium 
inveniani fuisse praeceptorem aliquem, qui discipulos 
obscurare quae dicerent iu beret, Graeco verbo utens 
(TKOTccrov. Unde ilia scilicet egregia laudatio : Tanlo 

19 melior ; ne ego quidein intellcxi. Alii brevitatem ae- 
mulati necessaria quoque orationi subtrabunt verba 
et, velut satis sit scire ipsos quid dicere velint, 
quantum ad alios pertineat, nihil putant. At 
otiosum sermonem dixerim, quern auditor suo ingei*^ii. 
intelligit. Quidam, emutatis in perversum dicendi 

^ eo quod, Halm : et quod or et quae, MSS. 

2 ipsa ; deinde, Christ : ipsam deinde, MSS. 


* i. e. and not the man by the book ! 

* Perhaps in his letter to his son, for which see ii. v. 20. 
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but also that form of ambi<»uity wliich^ altbou^li 
it does not acLually result in obscuring the sense^ 
falls into the saiiu! verbal error as if a man should say 
OMV//// a se homnnn lihnim scrihentem (that he had 
seen a man writing a book). For altlunigh it is 
clear that the book was being written by the man,^ 
the sentence is badly put together, and its author 
has made it as ambiguous as he could. 

Again^ some writers introduce a whole host of 17 
useless words ; for^ in their eagerness to avoid 
ordinary methods of ex})ression^ and allured by 
false ideals of beauty they wrap up everything in a 
multitude of words simply and solely l)e(‘ausc they 
are unAvilling to make a direct and simple state- 
ment of the facts : and then they link up and 
iiwolve one of those long-winded clauses with others 
like it;, and extend their periods to a length beyond 
the com})ass of mortal breath. Some even expend 18 
an infinity of toil to acquire this vice^ which, by the 
way, is nothing new : for I learn from the pages of 
Livy *^ that there was one, a teacher, w'ho instructed 
his pupils to make all they said obscure, using the 
Greek word (tkotixtov darken it.”) It was tliis 
same habit that gave rise to the famous words of 
praise, So much the better : even I could not 
understand you.” Others are consumed with a 10 
})assion for brevity and omit words which are 
actually necessary to the sense, regarding it as a 
matter of complete indiHerence whether their mean- 
ing is intelligible to others, so long as they know 
what they mean themselves. For my own part, 1 
regard as useless words which make such a demand 
upon the ingenuity of the hearer. Others, again, 
succeed in committing the same fault by a per- 
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20 figuris, idem vitiuin conseqiiuntur. Pessiina vero 
sunt ahav6y]T(i, hoc est, quae ,verbis aperta occiiltos 
sensus haheiit^ ut cum ductus est caecus secundum 
viain stare, ^ et, qui suos artus morsu laoerasset, 

21 fingitur in seholis supra se cubasse, Ingeniosa haec 
et fortia et ex aneipiti diserta creduntur, pervasitqiie^ 
iam miiltos ista persuasio, ut id iani demum eleganter 
atque exquisite dictum putent, quod interpretandum 
sit. Sed auditoribus etiam nonnullis grata sunt haec, 
quae cum intellexerunt acuinine suo delec^tantur et 
gaudent, non quasi audicrint sed quasi invenerint. 

22 Nobis prima sit virtus perspicuitas, pro[)ria verba, 
rectus ordo, non in longum dilata conclusio, niliil 
neque desit neque superHuat : ita sermo et doctis 
probabilis et planus imperitis erit. Haec eloquendi 
observatio. Nam rerum perspicuitas quo modo prae- 

23 standa sit, diximus in praeceptis narrationis. Similis 
autem ratio est in omnibus. Nam si neque pauciora 
quam oportet neque plura neque inordinata aut 
indistincta dixerimus, erunt dilucida et negligenter 
quoque audientibus aperta ; quod et ipsum in consilio 

^ cum ductus, Ai coiiductiis, O: cum dictus, Spalding: 
viam A : vitam, G, This sentence is unintdligihle.. Halm 
reads cvim dictus est caecus secundum vitam {G.) stare, which 
might conceivably he intended to mean ‘ as when the blind, man 
was said to stand there to gain his living ^ * a rare use of vita, 
pervasitquo, Badius: persuasitque, MSS, 
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verse misuse of figures. Worst of all are the 20 
phrases which the (ireeks call dotaroT/ra, that is to 
say, expressions which, though their meaning is 
obvious enough on the surface, have a secret mean- 
ing, fis for example in the phrase cum ductus est 
caccus secundum viam stare ^ or where the man, who 
is supposed in the scholastic theme to have torn his 
own limbs with his teeth, is said to liave lain upon 
himself.^ Such expressions are regarded as ingenious, 21 
daring and eloipjent, simply because of their ambi- 
guity, and quite a number of persons have become 
infected by the belief that a passage which requires 
a commentator must for that very reason be a 
masterpiece of elegance. Nay, there is even a class 
of hearer who find a special pleasure in such pas- 
sages ; for the fact that they can provide an answer 
to the riddle fills them with an ecstasy of self con- 
gratulation, as if they had not merely heard the 
phrase, but invented it. 

For iny own part, I regard clearness as the first 22 
essential of a good style : there must be propriety 
in our words, their order must be straightforward, 
the conclusion of the ]>eriod must not be long post- 
poned, there must be nothing lacking and nothing 
superfluous. Thus our language will be approved 
by the learned and clear to the uneducated. I am 
speaking solely of clearness in style, as I have 
already dealt with clearness in tlie presentation 
of facts in the rules I laid down for the statenieiit 
of the case. But the general method is the same 23 
in both. For if what we say is not less nor more 
than is required, and is clear and systematically 
arranged, the wliole matter will be plain and obvious 
even to a not too attentive audience. For we must 
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est habendum, non semper tam esse acrem iudicis 
intentionem, ut obscurilatem apiid se ipse discutiat 
et tenebris orationis inferat quoddarn intelligentiae 
suae lumen, scd multis eum frequenter cogitationibus 
avocari, nisi tam elara fuerint, quae diecmus, ut in 
animurn eius oratio, ut sol in oeidos, eti.jinsi in earn 
24 non intendatur, incurrat. Quare non, ut intelligere 
possit, sed, iie omnino possit non intelligere, cur- 
andum. Propter quod etiam repetimus sae})e, quae 
non satis percepissc eos qui cognoseunt putamus : 
Quae causa niique nostra culpa dicta ohscurius est : ad 
planiora et communta wagis verba dcsccndinitis ; cum 
id i})sum optime fiat, quod nos aliquid non optime 
fecisse simulamus. 

III. Venio nunc ad ornatum, in quo sine dubio 
plus quam in ceteris dieendi partibus sibi indulget 
orator. Nam emendate quidern ae lucide dieentium 
tenue jmaemium est, magisque ut vitiis carere quam 
ut aliquam inagnam virtutein ade})tus esse videaris. 

2 Inventio cum imperitis saepe communis, dispositio 
modicae doctrinae credi potest; si quae sunt artes 
altiores, plerurnque occultantur, ut artes sint; deni- 
que omnia haec ad utilitatem causarum solam refe- 
renda sunt. Cultu vero atque oriiatu se quoque 
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never forget that the attention of the judge is not 
always so keen that he will dispel obscurities with- 
out assistance^ and bring the light of his intelligence 
to bear on the dark places of our speech. On the 
contrary, he will have many other thoughts to dis- 
tract him unless what we say is so clear that our 
words will thrust themselves into his mind even 
when he is not giving us his attention, just as the 
sunlight forces itself upon the eyes. Therefore 24 
our aim must be not to put him in a position 
to understand our argument, but to force him to 
understand it. Conse({uently we shall frequently 
repeat anything which we think the judge has 
failed to take in as he should. We shall say, for 
example, I fear that tliis portion of our case has 
been somewhat obscurely stated ; the fault is mine, 
and I will therefore re-state it in plainer and simpler 
language ” ; for the pretended admission of a fault 
on our part creates an excellent impression, 

III. 1 now come to the subject of ormament, in 
which, more than in any other department, the orator 
undoubtedly allows himself the greatest indulgence. 

For a speaker wins but trifling j)raise if he does no 
more than speak with correctness and lucidity ; in 
fact his speech seems rather to be free from blemish 
than to have any positive merit. Even the un- 2 
trained often })ossess the gift of invention, and no 
great learning need be assumed for the satisfactory 
arrangement of our matter, while if any more 
recondite art is required, it is generally concealed, 
since unconcealed it would cease to be an art, while 
all these qualities are employed solely to serve the 
interests of the actual case. On the other hand, by 
the employment of skilful ornament the orator 
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comnicndat ipse qui dicit et in ceteris indicium 
doctonim, in hoc vero etiani popiilarein laudem 
petit, iiec fortibus modo, sed etiani fiilirentibus arniis 

3 proeliatur. An ^ in causa Cicero Cornelii consecutus 
esset docendo iudicein tantiini et utiliter denunn ao 
Latine perspicueij^ue dicendo, iit jiopulus Romanus 
adinirationem suam non acclainatione tantuin, sed 
etiain plausu contitcretur ? Subliniitas jirofecto et 
magnifieentia et nitor et auctoritas expressit ilium 

4 fragorem. Nee tain insolita laus esset prosec uta 
dieenteni, si usitata et ceteris similis fuisset oratio. 
Atque ego illos credo, qui aderant, nec seiisisse quid 
facerent nec sponte iudicioque plausisse, sed vclut 
mente captos et quo essent in loco ignaros erupisse 
in luine voluptatis adfeetum. 

6 Sed lie causae quidem parum confert idem hie 
oratioiiis ornatus. Nam, qui libenter audiunt, et 
magis attendunt et facilius credunt, plenimque ipsa 
delectatione capiuntur, nonnunquam admiratiohe 
auferuntur. Nam et ferrum ijisum - adfert oculis 
terroris aliquid, et fulmina ipsa non tain nos con- 
funderent, si vis eorum tantum, non etiam ipse fulgor 

6 timeretur. Rectcque Cicero his ipsis ad Rrutuin 

^ An, ndch’d by Spalding. 

^ ipsuin, added by Christ. 

^ Now lost. 
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commends liimself at the same time^ and whereas his 
other accomplisliments appeal to the considered 
judgment of the learned, tliis gift appeals to the 
enthusiastic aj)proval of the world at large, and the 
sj)eaker who possesses it fights not merely with 
effective, but with Hashing weapons. If in his defence 3 
of Cornelius Cicero had confined himself merely to 
instructing the judge and speaking in clear and idio- 
matic Latin without a thought beyond the interests 
of his case, would he ever have conij^elled the Roman 
people to proclaim their admiration not merely by 
acclamation, but by thunders of applause ? No, it 
was the sublimity and splendour, the brilliance and 
the weight of his eloquence that evoked such clamor- 
ous enthusiasm. Nor, again, would his words have 4 
been greeted with such extraordinary approbation if 
his speech had been like the ordinary speeches of 
every day. In my o[)inion the audience did not know 
what they were doing, their applause sprang neither 
from their judgment nor their will ; they were seized 
with a kind of frenzy and, unconscious of the place in 
which they stood, burst forth spontaneously into a 
perfect ecstasy of delight. 

/ But rhetorical ornament contributes not a little to 6 
«ie furtherance of our case as well. For when our 
audience find it a pleasure to listen, their attention 
and their readiness to believe what they hear are 
both alike increased, while they are generally filled 
with delight, and sometimes even transported by 
admiration. The flash of the sword in itself strikes 
something of terror to the eye, and we should be 
less alarmed by the thunderbolt if we feared its 
violence alone, and not its flash as well. Cicero 6 
was right when, in one of his letters ^ to Brutus, he 
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verbis quadain in epistola scribit, Nani eloquentiam ^ 
quae admirationem non hahet, nullam iiidico. Kandcni 
Aristoteles quoque pctendani niaximc piitnt. 

Sed liic ornatus (re})eta!n eniin) virilis et fortis et 
sanctus sit nec efieniiiiatam levitatem et fuco enien- 

7 titum colorem amcL sanguine et viribus niteat. Hoe 
auteni adeo verurn est iit, cum in hae maxinie parte 
sint vicina virtutibus vitia, etiain, tpii vitiis utuntur, 
virtutiini tanien iis nomen imponant. Quare nemo 
ex corriqitis dicat me inimieinn esse ciilte dicentibus. 
Non bane esse virtutein nego, sed illis earn non 

8 tribuo. An ego fundurn eultiorem ])utem, in quo 
mihi quis ostenderit lilia et violas et aneinonas, fontes 
surgentes, quam ubi plena messis .aut graves fructii 
vites erunt? Sterilem plataniim tonsasque rnyrtos 
quam niaritarn ulmuin et uberes oleas praeoptaverim ? 
Habeant ilia divites licet, quid essent, si aliud nihil 

9 haberent? Nullusne ergo etiam frugiferis adhi- 
bendus est decor? Quis negat ? Nain et in ordi- 
nem certaque intervalla redigain meas arbores. 
Quid illo quincunce speciosius qui, in quanieuiKjue 
partem spectaveris, rectus est? Sed protinus in id 
quoque prodest, ut terrae sucurn aequaliter trahat. 

10 Surgentia in altum cacurnina oleae ferro cocrcebo ; 

^ llhct. in. ii. 5. 

“ In tlie inlroclnclion to this book, 19. 

® Qaiia',vvx. The formation may be thus represented 
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wrote, Eloquence w lueli evokes no admiration is, 
ill my opinion, unworthy of the name.” Aristotle^ 
likewise thinks that the excitement of admiration 
should he one of our first aims.^ 

Jhit such ornament must, as 1 have already said,'-^ 
be bold, manly and chaste, free from all effeminate 
smoothness and the false hues derived from artificial 
dyes, and must glow with health and vigour. So true 7 
is this, that although, where ornament is concerned, 
vice and virtue are never far apart, those wlio employ 
a vicious style of embellishment disguise their vices 
with tile name of virtue. Therefore let none of our 
decadents accuse me of being an enemy to those 
who speak with grace and finish. I do not deny the 
existence of such a virtue, I merely deny that they 
possess it. Shall I regard a farm as a model of good 8 
cultivation because its owner shows me lilies and 
violets and anemones and fountains of living water 
in place of rich crojis and vines bowed beneath their 
clusters ^ Shall 1 prefer the barren plane and myrtles 
trimly clipped, to the fruitful olive and the elm that 
Aveds tlie vine ? No, let such luxuries delight the rich ; 
but Avliere would their wealth be if they had nought 
save these ? Again, is beauty an object of no con- 9 
sideration in the planting of fruit trees ? Certainly 
not ! For my trees must be planted in due order 
and at fixed intervals. \Miat fairer sight is there 
than rows of trees planted in echelon ® which present 
straight lines to the eye from whatever angle they be 
viewed? But it has an additional advantage, since 
this form of jffantation enables every tree to derive 
an equal share of moisture from the soil. When the 10 
tops of my olive trees rise too high, I lop them away, 
with the result that their growth expands laterally 
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in orbem se foriiiosius fundet et protinus fructum 
ramis pluribiis feret. Decentior eqiius, cuius ad- 
stricta ilia, sed idem velocior. Pulcher aspectu est^ 
athleta, cuius laccrtos exercitatio expressit, idem 

11 certamini paratior. Nunquam vera species ab utili- 
tate dividitur. 

Sed hoc quidern discernere modici iudicii est. 
Illud observatione dignius, quod liic ipse honestus 
ornatiis inateriae genere esse debebit^ variatus. 
Atque, ut a prima divisione ordiar, non idem deinon- 
strativis et deliberativis et iudicialibus causis con- 
veniet. Namqiie illud genus ostentationi compo- 
situm solarn petit audientium v(>luptateni, ideoquc 
omnes dieendi artes aperit ornatumqiie orationis 
exponit, ut quod non insidietur nec ad victoriam sed 

12 ad solum finem laudis et gloriae tendat. Quare, 
quidquid erit senteiitiis populare, verbis nitidum, 
figuris iucundum, translationibus inagnificum, corapo- 
sitione elaboratum, velut institor quidam eloquentiae 
intuendum et paene pertractandum dabit. Nam 

13 eventus ad ipsum, non ad causam refertur. At ubi 

res agitur et vera dimicatio est, ultimus sit famae 
locus. Praeterea ne decet quidern, ubi maxima 

rerum momenta versantur, de verbis esse sollicitum. 
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ill a manner that is at once more pleasing to the eye 
and enables them to bear more fruit owing to the 
increase in the number of branches. A horse whose 
Hanks are compact is not only better to look upon, 
but swifter in speed. The atldete whose muscles 
have been formed by exercise is a joy to the eye, but 
lie is also better fitted for the contests in which he 
must engage. In fact true beauty and usefulness 11 
always go hand in hand. 

It does not, however, require any special ability to 
discern the truth of this. It is more important to 
note that such seemly ornament must be varied to 
suit the nature of the material to which it is applied. 

To begin with the jirimary classification of oratory, 
the same form of ornament will not suit demon- 
strative, deliberative and forensic speeches. For the 
oratory of display aims solely at delighting the 
audience, and therefore develops all the resources of 
eloquence and deploys all its ornament, since it seeks 
not to steal its way into the mind nor to wu*est the 
victory from its ojiponent, but aims solely at honour 
and glory. Consequently the orator, like the hawker 12 
who displays his wares, whll set forth before his 
audience for their inspection, nay, almost for their 
handling, all his most attractive reflexions, all the 
brilliance that language and the charm that figures 
can supply, together with all the magnificence of 
metaphor and the elaborate art of composition that 
is at his dispo.sal. For his success concerns himself, 
and not his cause. But when it is a question of facts, 13 
and he is confronted by the hard realities of battle, 
his last thought will be for his personal glory. Nay, 
it is even unseemly to trouble overmuch about w'ords 
when the greatest interests are at stake. 1 would 
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Neque hoc eo pertiiiet, iit in liis niillus sit ornatus, 
sed uti pressior ct severior et minus confessus^ prae- 

14 cipue matcriae accominodatus. Nam et in suadendo 
sublimius aliquid senatus, concitatius popiilus, et in 
iudiciis publicae caj)itales(|ue causae poseunt accu- 
ratius dicendi ^enus. At privatum consilium causas- 
qiie paucoriim, ut frequenter accidit, calculoriini 
piinis sernio et dissiinilis ciirae inagis deciierit. 7 \n 
non piideat certain creditam perlodis postulare aut 
circa stillicidia adfici aut in rnancipii redhibilione 
sudare ? 

16 Sed ad jiroposituin. Et quoniam orationis tain 
ornatus quain j)erspicuitas aut in sini^ulis ver])is est 
aut in pluribus ])Ositus^ quid separata, quid iuncta 
exigant, consideremus. Quanquam enim rectissinie 
traditum est, perspicuitatem propriis, ornatum trans- 
latis verbis magis egere, sciamus iiibil ornatum esse 

16 quod sit improprium. Sed cum idem frequentissime 
plura significent (quod avviowfAia vocatur), iarn sunt 
aliis alia lionestiora, sublimiora, nitidiora, iucundiora, 
vocaliora. Nam ut syllabae e litteris melius sonan- 
tibus clariores sunt, ita verba e syllabis magis vocalia 
ct, quo plus quodque spiritus habet, auditu pulcbrius, 
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iK)t assert that sucli themes afford no scope for 
ornamentj but such ornament as is employed must 
be of a more severe, restrained and less obvious 
character ; above all, it must be adapted to the 
matter in hand. For whereas in deliberative oratory Ft 
the senate demand a certain loftiness and the people 
a certain imptduosity of ehxpience, the j^ublie eases 
of the courts and those involving eaj)ital punishment 
demand a more exact style. On the other hand, in 
private* deliberations and lawsuits about trifling sums 
of money (and there are not a few of these) it is more 
appropriate to employ sim[)le and apparently un- 
studied lan^uM^e. For we should be ashamed to 
demand the re|)ayment of a loan in rolling ])criod.s, or 
to disj)lay poii’nant emotion in a case eoncerned with 
w'ater-dro[)pin^s, or to work ourselves into a per- 
spiration over the return of a slave to the vendor. 
Hut 1 am wandering from the point. 

Since rhetorical ornament, like clearness, may It 
reside either in individual words or groups of words, 
we must consider tlie recpiirements of both cases. 
For although the canon, that clearness mainly 
requires propriety of language and ornament the 
skilful use of metaphor, is [lerfectly sound, it is 
desirable that we should realise that without pro- 
priety ornament is impossible. But as several words 10 
may often have the same meaning (they are called 
synonyms), some will be more distinguished, sub- 
lime, brilliant, attractive or euphonious than others. 
For as those syllables are the most {)leasing to the 
ear which are composed of the more euphonious 
letters, thus words composed of such syllables will 
sound better than otliers,and the more vowel sounds 
they contain tlie more attractive they will be to hear. 
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Et quod facit syllabariini, idem verboriim quoqiie 
inter se copulatio, ut aliud alii iunctiim melius sonet. 

17 Diversus tarnen usus. Nam rebus atrocibus verba 
etiam ipso auditu aspera magis convenient. In uni- 
versum quidein optima sirnpliciurn creduntur, (jiiae 
aut maxime exclamant aut sono sunt iucundissima. 
Et honesta quidem turpibus potiora semper nec sor- 

18 didis iinquarn in orationc erudita locus. Clara ilia 
atque sublimia plerumque rnatcriac modo discerncnda 
sunt. Quod alibi magniricum, tumidum alibi, et 
quae huinilia circa res magnas, apta circa minores 
videntur. Ut autem in oratione nitida nolabile 
humilius verbum et velut macula, ita a sermone 
tenui sublime nitiduinque discordat fitque corrup- 

19 turn, quia in piano tumet. Quaedam non tarn ratione 
quam sensu iudicantur, ut illud, 

Caesa imigehant foed era porca, 
fecit elegans fictio nominis, quod si fuisset porco, vile 
erat. In quibusdam ratio inanifesta est. Risinius, 
et merito nuper poetam, qui dixerat 

Practextam in cisfa mures rosere cajnilli. 

^ Aen. viii. 041 . 

" Camillus originally means a “ young boy.” 
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The same principle governs the linking of word with 
word; some arrangements will sound better than 
others. But words retjuire to be used in different 17 
ways. For example^ horrible things are best de- 
scribed by words that are actually harsh to the 
ear. But as a general rule it may be laid down 
that the best Avords, considered individually, are 
those w hich are fullest or most agreeable in sound. 
Again, elegant wwds are always to be preferred 
to those which are coarse, and there is no room 
for loAv words in the speech of a cultivated man. 
'riie choice of striking or sublime words will be 18 
determined by the matter in hand ; for a w ord that 
in one context is magnificent may be turgid in 
another, and words w'hicli are all too mean to 
describe great things may be suitable enough when 
ajiplied to subjects of less importance. And just as 
a mean word embedded in a brilliant passage 
attracts special attention, like a spot on a bright 
surface, so if our style be of a })lain character, 
sublime and brilliant words will seem incongruous 
and tasteless excrescences on a flat surface. In 19 
some cases instinct, and not reason, must supply 
the touchstone, as, for example, in the line:^ 

^^A sow was slain to ratify their pacts.’* 

Here the poet, by inventing the word porca, suc- 
ceeded in producing an elegant impression, whereas 
if he bad used the masculine pom/A, the very reverse 
would have been the case. In some cases, however, 
the incongruity is obvious enough. It was only the 
other day that we laughed with good reason at the 
poet who wrote : 

^^The youngling mice hid gnawed 
Within its chest the purple-bordered gown.^ ’* 
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20 At Vergil ii miramur illud^ 

Sacpe exigiius mus. 

Nam epithetoii ^ pro})riuin efFecit, ne plus exspecta 
remuSj et casus singularis inagis decuit, et clausula 
ipsa unius syllahae non usitata addidit gratiain. 
Irnitatus cst itaque utruinque Horatius, 

Nasceiur ridiculus muM, 

21 Nec augenda semj)cr oratio sed summittenda non- 
nunquam est. Vim rebus aliquando verborum ipsa 
bumilitas adfert. An, cum dicet in Pisonem Cicero, 
Cum libi iota cognalio scrraco advehatu?', incidisse 
videtur in sordidum nomen, non eo contemptum 
borninis, quern destructum volebat, auxisse? Kt 

22 alibi, Caput opponis, cu7n eo corusca7is.“ Unde in- 
terim grains fit iocis decor, ^ qualis est ille a])ud M. 
I'u Ilium PiisiOy (jui cum maiore sorore cuhilahal, et, 
FlaviuSy (jui cornicutn oculos coa/m7, et pro Milone illud 
Ileus iu Rn/ioy et Etuclus Anloyiiaster. Id tamen in 
dcclamatoribus est notabilius laudarique me puero 
solebat, Da palri panem ; et in eodem, Kliatn canem 

23 pascis. lies quidem praecipue in scliolis anceps et 

1 Epithetoii is followed hy the words exiguus aptuin, which 
are hracketed as a gloss hy Christ. 

coruscans, IT. Freund: coiiificau.s, MSS. 

^ gratus tit iocis decor, Christ ; grati idiotis de (pio, AG. 

^ Georg, i. 181. = A.l\ 139. 

^ Fr. 10. * pro Gael. xv. 36. 

^ \wo Mur. xi. 25. Our eq^uivalcnt is “catch a weasel 
asleep.” 

® pro Mil. xxii. 60. Jiufio, a slave name — red head. 

’ From the lost joro Vare^io. “Eruciiis, Antonins’ ape.” 

** A declamation turning on the law that sous must support 
their parents. 
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On the other hand, we admire Virgil 1 when he 20 
says ; 

^‘Ort hatli the tiny mouse/’ ete. 

For here tlie epithet is appropriate and prevents 
our expec'tini;' too niiieh, wliile the use of the singular 
instead of the plural, and the uinisual nionosyllabie 
eonclusi(Ui of tlu‘ line, both add to the pleasing effect. 
Horace - accordinnly imitated Virgil in both these 
points^ when he wrote, 

^‘ 'Fhe fi'uit shall be a paltry mouse.” 

Again, our style need not always dwell on tlie 21 
lieights: at times it is desirable lliat it should sink, 
f or there are occasions when the very mt;anness of 
the words em])loyed adds force to what we say. 
When Cicero, in his denunciation of Ihst),^^ says, 

When your whole family rolls up in a dray,” do 
you think that his use of the word draif was accidental, 
and was not designedly used to increase his audience’s 
contempt for the man he wished to bring to ruin ? 
The same is true w hen he says elsew liere, ‘‘ ^ Ou put 
dowui your liead and butt Iiim.” This device may also 22 
serve to carry off a jest, as in the passage of Cicero 
where he talks of the little sprat of a boy who slept 
with his elder sister,” ^ or where he speaks of “ Flavius, 
who })ut out the eyes of crows,” ^ or, again, in the 
pro Milonc,^ cries, “ Hi, tliere I Ihifio ! ” and talks of 
“^Fbaicius Antoniaster.” ^ On tlie other hand, this 
practice becomes more obtrusive w^hen em})loyed in 
the schools, like the phrase that was so much 
[)raised in my boyliood, ‘Hiive your father bread,” or 
in the same declamation, “ You feed even your dog.” ^ 
Hut such tricks do not always come off, especially in 23 
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fr^‘quenter causa risus, nunc utique, cum liaec exerci- 
tatio procul a veritate seiuncta laboret incredibili 
verborum fastidio ac sibi magiiain partem scrmoiiis 
absciderit. 

24 Cum sint auiem verba pro{)ria, ficta, translata, pro- 
priis dignitatem dat anti(juitas. Namqiie et sancti- 
orem et magis admira])ilem faeiunt orationem, (juibus 
non quilibet fuerit usurus, eoque ornamento aeerrimi 

26 iiidicii P. Vergiliiis unice est usiis. Olii (‘iiim et 
quianam et inocrus^ et ‘j)()ne et pellacia'^ aspergunt 
illam, quae etiam in j)i<!turis est gratissima, vetiistatis 
inimitabilem arti aiictoritatem. Sed utendum modo, 
nec ex ultimis tenebris repetenda. Satis est vetus 
quae so ; quid necesse est quaiso^ dicere ? oppido 
quidein'* usi sunt paultiin tempore nostro superiores, 
vereor, ut iain nos ferat quisquam ; certe anfegerio, 
cuius eadem significatio est, nemo nisi ambitiosus 

26 utetur. Aentmnostmr' quid opus est? tanquain 
parurn sit, si dieatur quid horrid am. Hear tolerabih?, 
auiumo tragic uin, prolem dicere inusitatum est/’ pro- 
sapiavi insulsum. Quid multa ? totus proj)e mutatus 

27 est serino. Quaedam tamen adhuc vetera vetustate 

^ moenis, 0. Rihhcck : mus, AG. 

pellacia, Ribba-k : pollicerent or policerit, MSS. 

^ quaiso, Gerlz : qiiam, MSS. 

^ quidem, Jhiba: quam, MSS. 

® aerumiiosum, Zicmpl: eruinnas, AG. 

“ dicere inusitatum est, IJalm: dicemii versiiin ei, AG. 


* Archaic for illi. ^ Because. 

^ Archaic for murus {Aen. x. 24,). ^ Behind. 

^ Deceitf Illness {Aen. ii. 90). 

® quaeso ^ pray, oppido = quite, exactly. 
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the scliools, and often turn tlie laugh against the 
speaker^ j)articularly in the present da}^ when de- 
clamation has bet'ome so far removed iVoin reality 
and labours under such an extravagant fastidiousness 
in the choice of words that it lias excluded a good 
half of the language from its vocabulary. 

Words are proper, neirlif-coined or metaphorical. In 24 
the case of proper words then* is a special dignity 
conferred by antitpiity, since old words^ which not 
everyone would think of using, give our style a 
venerable and majestic air : this is a form of ornament 
of which Virgil, with his perfect taste, has made 
unique use. For his emplo^nnent of w^ords such as 25 
olli^ ipiianam,'^ mucrus^^ pone^ and jmllacia'^' gives his 
work that impressive air of antiquity which is so 
attractive in pictures, but which no art of man can 
counterfeit. But we must not overdo it, and such 
words must not be dragged out from the dce])est 
darkness of the past, (^(acso is old enough : w hat 
need for us to say (jualso?^ Oppido was still used by 
my older contemporaries, but I fear that no one 
would tolerate it now. At any rate, antegerio/ which 
means the same, would certainly never be used by 
anyone w^ho was not possessed with a passion for 
notoriety. What need liave we of aernmnoi;uin ? ® It 2G 
is surely enough to call a thing horridinu. Rear may 
be tolerated, autumo ^ smacks of tragedy, proles has 
become a rarity, while prosapia^^ stamps the man 
who uses it as lacking taste. Need 1 say more } 
Almost the whole language has changed. But there 27 
are still some old words that are endeared to us by 

’ Quite, very. “ Wretched. ^ Asstrl. 

Otfsiuing. Stock, family. 
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ipsa ^ratius nitent, qiiaeclain et nccessario interim 
suniuntur^ iit yuDicnjuirr fari ; niiilta alia etiain 
audeiiiius insca’i possiint sed ita deimiin, si non 
ap[)areal adfeclatio, in (piani niirifice Vergilius: 

28 Co}i)dhn)r}LnL amator isle verhonnn^ 

Thunidides BnlanniiSy Atticae j'cbris, 

J'au (udUann, al, initi, el sil id male ehsit ; ^ 
ha omnia isla verba 'misctdl J'ralri. 

29 Ciinher hie fail, a (pio fratrcni iieealiiin hoc Ciceronis 
dicto notatuui (‘st, German urn (Amber oceidd. Ncc 
minus nolo Salhistius epi^rammate inccssilur: 

Et verba antujui mulluni f urate Caionisj 
Crispe, Jugurtlihiae eonddor fiistoriae. 

30 Odiosa cura ; nam et euilibet iacilis et lioc pessima, 
quod eius“ studiosus non verha rebus aptabit, se d res 
extrinsecus areesset, (juibus liaee verba eonveniant. 

Fin^ere, ut primo lii)rodixi, (Jraeeis ina<»is eonees- 
sum esl, (pn sonis etiam quibusdam et; adlec'tibus non 
dubitaverunt nomina aptare, non alia libertate (piani 
qua illi prinii homines rebus appellationes dederunt. 

31 Nostri autem in iungendo aut in derivando paulum 

^ al inia et sil ut male elisit, Srhenkl followiiuj JVagner ; 
eiiiiu et spinet male illisit and the like^ MSd. See Ausonius, 
Idyll xii. Granimaticoviad 5. For sil Buchelcr 'woidd read 
sphin. 

^ eius, Gesner : rei, AG. 

^ Name, speak. (Aa.al. ii. 

^ J'hiL XI. vi. 14. A [uin on the two ineaiiiiigH of (jerntauus^ 
hrollier and (lerinan. * i. v. 70 . 
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tlieir anti(]iic sheen, while there are others tliat we 
cannot avoid iisin^- oeeasionally, such, for exain]de. as 
jiuncuparc and fari^: tliere are yet others which it 
requires some daring to use, hut which may still he 
employed so long as we avoid all a]>pearance of that 
affectation which Virgil ^ has derided so cleverly : 

^Mfritain’s "rinic} dides, whose mad Attic brain 28 
Loved w'ord-amalgams like (vorinthiaii bronze, 

First made a horrid blend of words from Gaul, 

Tail, al, min, sil and (jod knows how much else, 
Th(‘n mixed them in a j)otion for his brother ! ” 

'Iliis w\‘is a certain Cimber who killed his brotht r, 29 
a fact which Cicero recorded in the words, Cimber 
has killed his brother (ierman.”^ 

The epigram against Sallust is scarcely less well 
known : 

^^Cris})us, you, too, Jugurtha’s fall who told, 

And filched such store of words from Cato tdd.’* 

It is a tiresome kind of afitadation ; any one can 30 
j)racLise it, and it is madt‘ all the wors(‘ by the fact 
that the man who catches the infection will not 
choose his words to suit his facts, but will drag in 
irrelevant facts to ])rovide an op])ortunity for the use 
of such words. 

d'he coining of new words is, as 1 stated in the 
first book,^ more permissible in Greek, for the 
Greeks did not hesitate to coin nouns to represent 
certain sounds and emotions, and in truth they w ere 
taking no greater liberty tl:an was taken by the 
first men when they gave names to things. Our 31 
own writers have ventured on a few atti'injits at 
composition and derivation, but have not met with 
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aliquid ansi vix in hoc satis reci[)iuritur. Nam rne- 
mini iuvenis adniodinn inter Pomponium ac Seriecam 
etiam praefationilnis esse tractatam, an gradiis elitni- 
nat in tra^oedia dici oportuisset. At veteres ne 
eoc-pcctorai quideni tinuicrunt; et sane eiusdem notae 

32 est (ixanimat. In traetu et deelinatione talia sunL 
qiialia a])iid Ciceronern hcaiilas et heaiitudo ; (jiiae 
dura quidem sentit esse, veruintainen usu putat 
posse inolliri. Nec a verbis niodo, sed a noininibiis 
(pioque derivata sunt quaedarn, iit a Cicerone Sulla- 

33 iuril ab Asinio Fhnhnafum et Figulaiunu Multa ex 
Graeco fonnata nova ac jdurima a Verginio ^ Llavo, 
quorum dura quaedarn admodum videntur, ut queens'^ 
et essentia; quae cur tantopere aspernemur nilnl 
video, nisi quod iniqui indices adversus nos siimus 
ideoque paujiertate sermonis laboramus. Quaedain 

34 tamen ])erduraiit. Nam et quae vetera nunc sunt, 
fuerunt olim nova, et quaedain sunt in usu perquarn 
recentia, ut Messala primus realnm^ vmnerariuin 
Augustus primus dixerunt. Viraticam quocpie ut 
musicam et fab ricam dici adhuc vetabant^ mei jirae- 
ce]itores, Favorem et urbanum Cicero nova credit, 
Nam et in epistola ad Brutum Emn, inquit, amoreni 
et cum, ut hoc verbo uiar, favorem in consilium advo~ 

^ Vcigiiiio, Spalding: Sergio, MSS. 

^ queens, Uahn : quae eiiB, MSS. 

^ veLabant, Ilalvi : dubitalmnt, MSS. om. hy A. 


^ Sc. “moves liis steps beyond tlie tiueshold.” 

^ “ banislies from his heart.” ^ l)e Nat. D. l. xxxiv. 95. 
^ ad Ail. IX. X. 6. “Desires to be a second Sulla.” 

® Metamorphosed into Figulus. Ihesumably reftirs to 
Clusinius Figulus, see vii. ii. 20. 

“ See II. xiv. 2. 
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much success. I remember in my young days there 
was a dispute between Pomponius and Seneca which 
even found its way into the prefaces of their works, 
as to whether gradus climivaf ^ was a phrase which 
ought to have been allowed in tragedy. But the 
ancients had no liesitation about using even expcciorai 
and, after all, it presents exactly the same formation 
as exanhnai. Of the coining of words by exj)ansion 32 
and inflexion we have examples, sucli as the Cicero- 
nian ^ heatiias and hcMtitudo, forms wliich he feels to 
be somewhat harsh, though he thinks they may be 
softened by use. Derivatives may even be fashioned 
from proper names, quite apart from ordinary words, 
witness Sullaiiirit ^ in ( ’icero and Fimhriatus and Figu- 
laius^ in Asinius. Many new w^ords have been 33 
coined in imitation of the Greeks,® more esj)ecially 
by Verginius Flavus, some of which, such as queens and 
essentia, are regarded as unduly harsh. But 1 see no 
reason why we should treat them with such contempt, 
except, perhaps, that we are highly self-critical and 
suffer in consequence from the poverty of our 
language. Some new formations do, however, succeed 
ill establishing themselves. For words which now 34 
are old, once were new, and there are some words in 
use which are of (juite recent origin, such as reafus,'^ 
invented by Messala, and munerarius,^ invented by 
Augustus. So, too, iny own teachers still persisted 
in banning the use of words, such as piratica, musica 
and fahrica, while Cicero regards favor and urbanns 
as but newly introduced into the language. For in 
a letter to Brutus he says, eum amorer et eiirn, ut hoc 

^ The condition of an accused person. 

® The giver of a gladiatorial show, 
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35 mho. ad Appiiim Pulchrum, Te, homhiem non 

solvm s(tpicnUnn vennn eliam^ nl mine loquhnur, nrhanuni. 
Idem putaL a Terentio j)rimiim dictum esse ohsc~ 
quimn, (-a(‘eiliu.s a Sisrnna alhenie caefo. (\o'inceni 
videtiir llortensiiis primus dixisse, nam veteres 
pluraliter appellabant. Audendum ilacjue; ncque 
enim accede Celso^ qui ah eraturt^ verha iiiigi vetat. 

3B Nam, cum siiit eorum alia (ut dicit Cicero) nativa, id 
esC quae siiruidcata simt primo sensu^ alia reperta, 
quae cx his facta sunt, ut iam nobis ponere aba, 
quam (piae illi rudes homines primicjiie fecerunt, fas 
non sit, at dcrivare, flectcre, coniiin^ere, quod natis 

37 postca concessurn est, (piando desiit liccre ? Sed, si 
quid pcrioulosius finxisse vidcl>imiir, quibusdam rc- 
mediis ])racmunicndum est : Vi ila dIcam, Si licet 
(ItcerCf Quodam modo, PcnniHite 7nihi sic iiti. Quod 
idem etiam in iis, quae licentius translata erunt, 
proderit, nihilque non tiito dici potest, in quo non 
falli indicium nostrum sollicitudine ipsa rnanifestum 
erit. Qua de re (b*a(‘cum illud elcgantissimum est, 
quo praeci[)itur Trpoe'mTrX'qaaiLv rjj vTrepftoXrj. 

38 Translata {)robari nisi in contextu sermonis non 


* Tliis letter is lost : “I will call that love and that favour, 
if I may use the word, to he my counstdior.s. ” 

“ ad Fam. TU. viii. 3. “ You who are not merely wise, 

luit, as we say nowadays, urbane.” 

^ “ Wlien tlie sky grew white (at dawn).” 

Part Or. v. 10. 

^ Ar. PJicL in. vii. 9. 
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vcrho nfar, fm^orcm in consiUnm advocdho^^ while to 35 
Aj)piiis Pulcher lie writes^ /e botnineni non solum sapi- 
enicm, vcrum eiium, ui nunc hujuimur, urhauum.^ He 
also tliiiiks that 'I'erence w'as the first to use the 
word ohsmjuium, while C^aeeiliiis asserts that Sistuiiia 
was the first to use the phrase alhcntc caclo}^ 11 or- 
tensiiis seems to have Ix en tlu‘ first to use cervix in 
the siiiyular, sinee tlie aiua'ents confined theinselves 
to the plural. W’e must not then he cowards, for I 
cannot agree with Celsus'when he forbids orators to 
coin new words. For some words, as Cicero^ savs, 3G 
are native, that is to say, are used in their original 
meaning, while others are derivative, that is to say, 
formed from the native, (iranted then that we 
ar(‘ not justified in coining entirely new wonls 
having no resemblance to the words invented by 
])riniitive man, I must still ask at w hat dale we \vere 
first forbidden to form derivatives and to modify 
and compound words, jiroeesses which were un- 
doubtedly permitted to later generations of mankind. 

If, however, one of our inventions seems a little 37 
risky, we must take certain measures in advance to 
save it from censure, prefacing it by phrases such as 
“so to speak,” “if I may say so,” “in a certain 
sense,” or “if you will allow me to make use of such 
a word.” The same practice may be followed in the 
case of bold metaphors, and it is not too much to 
say that almost anything can be said with safety 
jM’ovided we shmv by the very fact of our anxiety 
that the word or phrase in (piestion is not due to an 
error of judgment, 'fhe Cireeks have a neat saying 
on this subject, advi.sing us to be the first to blame 
our own hyperbole.^ 

The metaphorical use of words cannot be recoin- 38 
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possnnt. iLiqiie de sin^];iilis verbis satis dictum, 
quacj ut alio loco osteiidi, per se niillam virtutem 
habeut. Sed nc inornata sunt quidem, nisi cum sunt 
infra rei^ de qua loquendum est, di^nitatem^ excepto 

39 si obscena nudis nominibus enuntientur. Quod 
viderint, qui non putant esse vitanda^ quia nee sit 
vox ulla natura turpis ct, si qua est rei deformitas, 
alia quoque appcllatione quacunque ad intellectum 
eundern nihilominus perveniat. E^o Romani pudoris 
more content us, ut iam respondi talibiis, verecundiam 
silentio vindicabo. 

40 lam bine i^itur ad rationem sermonis coniuncti 
transearnus. Cuius ornatus in haec duo priina divi- 
ditur, quam concipiamus eloeutionem^ quo modo 
efferamus. Nam primum est, ut liqueat, augere quid 
velimus an rninuere, coneitate dieere an moderate, 
laete an severe, abundanter an presse, aspere an 
lenitcr, magnifiee an subtiliter, graviter an urbane. 

41 Turn, quo translationum^ genere, quibus figuris, quali- 
bus sententiis, quo modo, qua postremo eollocatioiie id, 
quod intendinius, elficere possimus. 

Ceterum dicturus, quibus ornetur oratio, prius ea, 
quae sunt liuic contraria laudi, attingam ; nam j)rima 

42 virtus est vitio carere. Igitur ante omnia ne spere- 
mus ornatam orationem fore, quae probabilis non erit. 

' traiislationurn, Hahn : translationeru, A : translalioiie, 0. 

^ I. V. 3. 
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mended except in connected discourse. Eiioiigli lias 
now been said on the subject of single words, whicli, 
as 1 have pointed out else w here, ^ hav(‘ no intrinsic 
value of their own. On the other liand, there is no 
word which is intrinsiealh^ unless it be beneath 

the dignity of the subject on which we have to 
speak, excepting always such words as are nakedly 
obscene. I w'oiild commend this remark to those Til) 
who do not think it necessary to avoid obscenity on 
the ground that no word is indecent in itself and 
that, if a thing is revolting, its un})leasantness will 
be realised clearly enough by whatever name it is 
called. Accordingly, 1 shall content myself with 
following tlie good old rules of Roman modesty and, 
as I have already replied to such persons, shall 
vindicate the cause of decency by saying no more on 
this unpleasant subject. 

Let us now [)ass to consider connected discourse. 40 
Its adornment may be effected, primarily, in tw'o 
ways ; that is to say, w e must consider first our ideal 
of style, and secondly how^ w e shall express this ideal 
in actual words. Lhe first essential is to realise 
clearly what we wish to enhance or attenuate, to 
express with vigour or calm, in luxuriant or austere 
language, at length or wdth conciseness, with gentle- 
ness or asperity, magnificence or subtlety, gravity or 
wit. The next essential is to decide by what kind of 41 
metaphor, figures, reflexions, methods and arrange- 
ment we may best produce the effect which we 
desire. 

But, before I discuss ornament, I must first touch 
upon its opposite, since the first of all virtues is the 
avoidance of ffiults. Therefore we must not expect 42 
any speech to be ornate that is not, in the first place, 
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ProhahiU* aiitcm Cicero id geous dicit, quod non 
nimis est coinptuniT Non ([uia coini expolirique 
non dehcat (nain et haec ornatns pars est) scd quia 

43 viliinn est uhiqiic (juod niniimu est. Itaque viilt 
esse aiictoritatein in verbis, seritentias vel graves vel 
aptas oj)inionil)US hoinininn ae nifuibus. His enini 
salvis, licet assninere <‘a (piibiis illustrem fi(‘ri oratio- 
nein putat, delecta, translata, superlata, ad noinen 
adiuneta, duplicata et idem significantia atque ab 
ipsa actione aUpie ab imilatione rerurn non 
abhorrentia. 

44 Sed quoniani vitia prius dcinonstrare aggressi 
sinnus, ab hoc initium^ sit, quod /<aKf/x<^aTov voc'alur, 
sive mala consuetudine in obscenum intelle(‘tum 
sermo detort us est (ut ductarc e.xcrciius et pairare 
hclla, apud Sallustium dieta sancte et antique riden- 
tibus, si dis fdacet ; quam cul})am non scribentium 

45 quidem iudico sed legentium, tamen vitandam, (pia- 
tenus verba honesta moribus ])erdidimus, et vincenti- 
bus iam ^ vitiis cedendum est) sive iunctura deibrmi- 
ter sonat, ut, si curn hominihus iioiis loqid nos dicimus, 
nisi hoc ipsum hominibus medium sit, in praefanda 

^ nimis est cnm})tiim, Cicero: nimis es(^ dictum, yiC.i 
plus minusve fiu.'un dicct (dccet, cjid.), codd. d.fU. 

“ ab lioc initium, Ilahn : vol hoc initium, A(C: vel hoc 
vitiurn 

® iam, Spaldi^Kj : etiam, AC. 


1 Part. Or., vi. 19. 

“ ductare might mean ad libidinein ahducerc. pairare helium 
might mean pacdicare formoaiim, 
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acoej)lal)le. Ai» accej^tahle style is defined by 
Cicero^ as one which is not over-elegant; not that 
our style does not require elegance and ])olisIi, 
which are essential parts of ornament, but that excess 
is always a vice. He desires, therefore, that our 43 
words should have a c(“rtain weight about them, and 
that our thoughts sliould b(‘ of a serious east or, at 
any rate, adapt tal to tlu‘ opinions and c'haractt i- ot* 
mankind. U'hese points once secured, we ma\’ 
procecal to em})loy those expressions which he 
regards as conferring distinction on style, that is to 
say, sj)eciallv selected words and ])hrases, metaphor, 
liyperl)ole, appropriate epithets, re])etiti()ns, syno- 
nyms and all sucli language as may suit our ease and 
provide an adecpiatc* rc])resentation of the facts. 

But sinc*e my first task is to point out the faults to 44 
be avoided, I will begin by calling attention to the 
fault known as KaKqicjiaTov, a term applied to the 
em])loyment of language to which ])erverted usage 
has given an obscene meaning; take, for examph', 
phrases such as ductare earmlus' and patvare bcllu)ud‘ 
which were employed by Sallust in tlieir old and 
irrcju'oachable sense, but, 1 regret to say, cause 
amusement in certain (piarters to-day. This, how- 
ever, is not, in my opinion, tin* fault of the writer, but 
of his readers ; still it is one to be avoided, for we 45 
have ])erverted the purity of language by our own 
corrujition, and there is no course hd't to us but to 
give ground before the victorious advance of vice. 
'Fhe same term is also applied in the cases where an 
unfortunate collocation of words ])roduces an obsc*ene 
suggestion. For example, in the phrase ewu homini- 
bus 7K)tis l()(ini, unless hotuhiibus is placed between cuvi 
and 7ioius, we shall commit ourselves to a phrase 
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videmur inciderc^ qiu«‘i ultima prioris syllabae littera, 
quae exprimi nisi labris coeuntibiis non potest, aiit 
intersistere nos indceenlissiine cogit ant eontiiuiata 

46 eum insequente in nalurain eius eorruinpitur. Ali- 
aeque coniunctiones aliquid simile faeiunt, (juas 
persequi libentcr est in eo vitio, quod vitandiim 
dioimus, coininorantis. Sed divisio quoque adfert 
eandem iniiiriam pudori, ut si intercapcdinis nomina- 

47 tivo casu quis utatur. Nec scripto niodo id accidit, 
sed etiam sensu plericpie obscene intelligere, nisi 
caveris, cupiunt (ut apud Ovidium Quneque'^ laieiil 
meliora pntai) et ex verbis, quae longissime ab ob- 
scenitate absunt, occasionein turpitudinis ra])ere. 
Siquidein Celsus KaKc/xc^arov apud Vergiliuin putat: 

Incipiimt agi/afa tumcscerc. 

Quod si recipias, niliil loqui tutum est. 

48 Deformitati proxirnurn est lunnililatis vitiurn, 
TaTTctVuxrtv vocant, qua rei inagnitudo vel dignitas 
minuitur : ut Saxea est verruca in summo mantis veriice. 
Cui iiatura contrariuin, sed errorc par est, parvis dare 

si qua, MSS. of Ovid. 

' i.e. pronounoijig runnotis. 

intcrcapedo, of which the last two syllables might give 
rise to iiiiseoinly laughter ; jmlo = “ break wind.” 

Met. i. 502. “ Oeorg. i. 357. 

^ From an unknown tragedian. 
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which will require some apology, since the final letter 
of the first syllable, which cannot be pronounced 
without closing the lips, will force us either to pause 
in a most unbecoming manner, or by assimilation to 
the n which follows^ will produce a most objection- 
able suggestion. I might quote other collocations 46 
of words which are liable to the same objection, but 
to discuss them in detail would be to fall into that 
very fault which I have just said should be avoided. 

A similar offence against modesty may be caused by 
the division of words, as, for example, by the use of 
the nominative of iiilercMpedinis.'^ And it is not 47 
merely in writing that this may occur, but you will 
find, unless you exercise the greatest care, that there 
arc a number of persons wlm take pleasure in putting 
an indecent interpretation on words, thinking, as 
Ovid says : 

^Hhat whatsoe’er is hid is best of all.” 

Nay, an obscene meaning may be extracted even 
from words which are as far removed from indecency 
as }) 0 ssible. Celsus, for example, detects an instance 
of KaKCfi^aTov in the Virgilian * phrase : 

incipiimt agitata timescerc ; 

but if this point of view be accepted, it will be risky 
to say finything at all. 

Next to indecency of expression comes meanness, 48 
styled Ta 7 rctV<u< 7 t 9 , when the grandeur or dignity of 
anything is diminished by the words used, as in the 
line : 

'I'll ere is a rocky wart upon the mountain’s brow.”^ 
The opposite fault, which is no less serious, consists 
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excedentia niodurn nominal nisi cum ex iiidustria 
visas inde captatuv. Itatjue nec parricidani 7ic(puun 
dixeris hominein nee deditum 1‘ovtc ineretrioi jie- 
farium ; cpiia alterum parum, allt'viim nimiuin est. 

49 Proinde qiiacdam hebes, sordida, ieiuna, tristis, in- 
grata, vilis oratio est; (piae vitia facilliine fient 
niaiiiresta contrariis virtiitibus. Nam prinuim aciito, 
secundum nitido, tertium eopioso, deineeps hilari, 
iucundo, accurate diversum est. 

50 Vitari debet ^ et cum sermoni deest aliejuid, 

quo minus plenus sit; quaiujuam id obscurac potius 
quam inornatae orationis est vitium. Sed hoc (]Uoque, 
cum a prudentibus fit, schema dici solet, sicut 
ravToXoyui, id est eiusdem verb) aut serrnonis iteratio. 

61 Haec enim, (pianquam non magnopere a sunnnis 

auctoribus vitata, interim vitium videri potest, in 
quod saepe iricidit etiam Cicero securus tain parvae 
observalionis, sicut hoc loco. Non soluni igifnr ilhul 
indicium iudicii sirnile, indices ^ non Juit. Interim 
mutato nomine di(!itur, atque est etipsuin 

inter schemata; quorum exenqda illo loco (juaerenda, 
quo virtutes erunt. 

62 Peior hac o/xoc/Seta, quae nulla varietatis gratia 
levat taedium atque est tota coloris unius, qua 
maxime dejirehenditur carens arte oratio ; eaipie 
et in sententiis et in figuris et in compositione longe 

^ dehet, added hy JJalni. 


^ Pro (Jlue/if. XXXV. 90. To hi-ing out the eH’cct criticised 
hy Cicero, indicium must he tran^^ln,t<‘(l “judgment.” Ihit 
“trial” is required to give the correct sense. iTraua\ 7 j\l/is 
— repetition. 

2 IX. ii. 
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ill calling small things hv t'xlravagant names, thoiigli 
such a pracLice is jiermissible when deliheraLeiy 
desigiual to raise a laugh. Conseijiien Lly we must 
not call a parricid(.‘ a scamp, nor a man who keeps a 
harlot a villain^ since the hrst epithet is too weak 
and tlie second too strong. This hiult will result in 4!) 
making our language dull, or coarse, jejune, heavy, 
unpleasing or slovenly, all of w-hich faults ;ire best 
realised by reference to the virtues which are their 
o})])ositcs, that is, point, polish, richness, liveliness, 
charm, and finish. 

\V'e must also avoid a term applied to 50 

meagreness and inadequacy of expression, although 
it is a fault which characterises an obscure style rather 
than one which lac'ks ornament. But vieiu.sis may be 
deliberately employed, and is then called a figure, 
as also is taulo/ogij, which means the rejietition of a 
word or phrase, d'he latter, though not avoided 51 
with special care even by the best authors, may 
sometimes be regarded as a fault: it is, in fa(‘t, a 
blemish into which Cicero not infrequently falls 
through indifference to such minor details : take, for 
examjile, the following passage,^ Judges, this 
judgment was not merely unlike a judgment.” 

It is sometimes given another name, cttu. aAv/i/zi?, under 
which ap})elIation it is ranked among figures, of 
which 1 shall give examples when 1 come to the 
discussion of stylistic virtues/-^ 

A wairse fault is o/xoc/Vicm, or sameness, a term 52 
applied to a style which lias no variety to relieve 
its tedium, and whicli presents a uniform monotony 
of hue. 1'his is one of the surest signs of lack of art, 
and jnoduees a uniquely unpleasing efl’ect, not merely 
on the mind, but on the ear, on account of its same- 
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non aiiimis solum sed etiain aiiribus est ingratissiiiia. 

53 Viianda etiand /xaNpoAoytu, id est loni’ior quam oportet 
senrio : ut apiid Livium, Legafi non impeLrata pace 
retro domum, unde venerant, alnernnt. Sed liuic vicina 
periphrasis virtus habetur. Est et TrXeomrr/Ao? vitiuin, 
ciini supervaouis verbis oraUo oneratur : Kgo ocnlis 

54 uieis vidi ; sat est enim vidi. Enieiidavit hoe etiani 
urbane in Hirtio Cieero, cui sapasim - eum decla- 
mans /ilium a malre decern mensilms in tdero latum esse 
dixisset, Quid ? aliac, inquit, m pcrula '^ xolenl ferre ? 
Nonnunquain tainen illud genus, cuius exenqiluin 
[iriore loco ])osui, adfirinationis gratia adhibetur : 

l ocemque his aurihus hansi. 

55 At vitium erit, quotiens otiosum fiierit et supererit, 
non euin adiicietur. Est etiam, quae Treptepyta voca- 
tur, supervacua, ut sic dixeriin, operositas, ut a 
diligenti curiosus et a religione superstitio distat. 
Atqiie, ut seinel tiniarn, verbuin oimie, (jiiod iieque 
inlellcctiim adiuvat neque ornatum, vitiosuni dici 
potest. 

56 KaKo^T/Xoc, id est mala adfectatio, per oinne dicendi 
genus peccat. Nam et tumida et ]>usilla et praedulcia 
et abundaiitia et arcessita et exultantia sub idem 

^ etiam added hy Christ. 

^ cui sapasim cum, A : cusapastiuni, O, while equally 
meaningless readings are given by later M^8. 11. Unger 

suggested cum is Tasiphaam, UoUemann cum is apud ipsum. 

^ perula, l*asserai: penula, MSS. 


^ t'r. 62, Hertz. 

- perula ineami “a small wallet.” But it is noteworthy 
that in Apul. hid. V. xiv, it is used uterus, and the doable- 
entendre was proliably current in Cicero’s time. 

* Aen. iv. 359. 
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ness of thought, the iinirorinity of its figures, and 
the inoiiotoiiy of its structure. VVe must also avoid 53 
inacrologij, that is, the employment of more words 
than are necessary, as, for instance, in the sentence 
of Livy, The ambassadors, having failed to obtain 
peace, went back home, whence they had come.” ^ 

On the other hand, pmphrash, which is akin to this 
blemish, is regarded as a virtue. Another fault is 
pleona.sfH, when we overload our style with a super- 
fiuity of words, as in the phrase, “ I saw it with 
my eyes,” where saw it” would have been 

sufficient. Cicero passed a witty comment on a 54 
fault of this kind in a declamation of Hirtius when 
he said that a child had been carried for ten months 
in his mother's womb. “Oh,” he said, “ I suj){)ose 
other women carry them in their bags.”^ Some- 
times, however, the form of pleonasm, of which I 
have just given an example, may have a pleasing 
effect when employed for the sake of emphasis, as 
in the Virgilian phrase*^: 

“ With mine own ears his voice I heard.” 

But whenever the addition is not deliberate, but 55 
merely tame and redundant, it must be regarded as 
a fault, 'rhere is also a fault entitled Tr^pitpyia^ which 
I may perhaps translate by superfluous elaboration, 
which differs from its corresponding virtue much as 
fussiness diflers from industry, and superstition from 
religion. Finally, every word wliich neither helps 
the sense nor the style may be regarded as faulty^ 
Cavoselia,ov [)erverse aflectation, is a fault in every 66 
kind of style : for it includes all that is turgid, 
trivial, luscious, redundant, far-fetched or extrava- 
gant, while the same name is also applied to virtues 
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nonu'ii cadunt. Dciiifjue KaKoiQtjXov voratiir, 
quid esl idtra virlirUMn, quoliriis iii^^ niuiii iudicio 
caret el specie honi fallitiir, oniniiiin in elo(jiicntia 
vitionini pessiniuin. Nam cct<*ra paiaiin \iianlur, 

57 hoc ])etitur. Est autcm totum in elo(‘iitioiu\ Nam 
rcruin vitia sunt siultum, commune, conlrariuni, 
supervacuum ; corrupta oralio in verbis maxime im- 
])ropriis, redundantihus, comprehensione uhscura 
coinpositione frada, vociini sim ilium aut ambigua- 

58 rum ])uerili ca])latione coiisistit. Kst autem omne 
KaKo^yjXov iitique falsuni, ctiamsi non oinne falsinn 
KaK(jC^Xov' est enim quod ^ dicitur aliter, quam se 
natura habet et quam oporlet et quam s.at est. 
'lotidem autem generibus corruni})itur oratio (piot 
ornatur. Sed de hac parte el in alio nobis oj)ere 
])lenius dictum est et in hoc saepe tractatur (d 
adhuc spargetur omnibus locis. laxjmmti s enim de 
orn;itu subinde, qua(‘ sint vitanda similia virtutibus 
vitia, dicemus. 

59 Sunt inornata et liata* : (piod male dispositum est, id 
dj/otKOi'o^xryror, C]Uod male figuratum, i(i (ur^t/iKiTurroy, 
(piod male collo(‘atum, id KaKocrviOeroi' vo(‘ant. vSed 
de dispositione diximus ; dc figuris et comj)ositionc 
dicemus. iSapotcr/xd? (juoque aj)pellatur quaedam mixta 
ex varia ratione linguarum oratio, ut si Atticis 
Dorica, lonica, Aeolica ctiam dicta confundas. 

' 1 have added esl oiiini (juod an the simplest map of fill in tj 'wp 
an obvious gap. Vidor gives cacozelon vero est (juod dieitiir. 

* d’lie lost 1m eauitis corruptae eloijurntiae. 
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carried to cxc'css^ wIk^ii the mind loses its critical 
s(‘iisc and is misled hy the false appearance of 
beauty, the worst of all offences against style, since 
other faults are due to eareh'ssness, but this is 
deliberate. This form of affectation, however, affects 57 
style alone, f'or the employment of arj^uments which 
might c(jually well be advaiu'cd by the other side, 
or are foolish, inconsistent or superfluous, are all 
faults of matter, whereas corruption of style is 
revealed in the employment of improper or redundant 
words, in obscurity of meaning, effeminacy of rhythm, 
or in the childish search for similar or ambiguous 
expressions. Further, it always involves insincerity, 58 
even though all insincerity docs not imply affectation. 
For it consists in saying something in an unnatural 
or unbecoming or superfluous manner. Style may, 
however, be corrupted in precisely the same number 
of ways that it ma}^ be adorned. Hut I have dis- 
cussed this subject at greater length in another 
work,^ and have fre(|uently called attention to it in 
this, while 1 shall have occasion to mention it con- 
tinually in the remaining l>ooks. For in dealing with 
ornanumt, 1 shall occasionally sjieak of faults which 
have to be avoided, but which are hard to distinguish 
from virtues. 

'Fo these blemishes may be added faulty arrange- 55 
ment or dvoLKoivfiijTov, the faulty use of figures or 
ucryT/z/ar/crToc, and the faulty eollocation of words 
or KaKoa-vvOcTor. Hut, as 1 have already discussed 
arrangement, I will confine myself to the considera- 
tion of figures and structure. There is also a fault 
known as !SapSar/xo?, which consists in the indis- 
criminate use of several different dialects, as, ff)r 
instance, would result from mixing Doric, Ionic, and 
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60 Cui simile vitium est apud nos, si quis sublimia 
humilibus, vetera novis, poetica vul^aribus niisceat. 
Id enirn tale mon.strum, quale Horatius in priina 
parte libri de arte poetica fingit : 

Huniano iutpili. cervicem pictor eiiuinam 
lungere si relit, 

et cetera ex diversis natiiris subiiciat. 

61 Ornatum esL quod perspiciio ac probabili plus cst. 
Eius primi sunt gradus in eo quod vclis coiicipieiido 
et^ exprimendo, tertius, qui liaec nitidiora I’aciat, 
quod proprie dixeris cultuin. Itaque cvdpyetar, cuius 
in praeceptis narrationis feci mentionern, quia plus 
est evidentia vel, ut alii dicunt, repraesentatio quam 
pers])icuitas^ et illud patet, hoc se quodamrnodo 

62 osteiidit, inter ornamenta ponainus. Magna virtus 
est res de cjuibus loquiinur dare atquc, ut cerni 
videantur, enuntiare. Non enim satis efiicit necjue, 
ut debct, plene dominatur oratio, si usque ad aures 
valet atque ea sibi iudex, de cpiibus cognoscit, 
narrari credit, non exprimi et oculis mentis ostendi. 

63 Sed quoniam ])luribus modis accipi solet non 
equidem in omnes earn particulas secabo,^ quarurn 

^ Tlie plural primi gradus followed by iertiits demands the 
addition of Boine other verb beside cvcprimendo. 1 have added 
am rip Undo et. 

“ secabo, Regius-, locabo, AG. 

1 A. 1\ 1. 2 IV. ii. G3. 
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even Aeolic words with Attic. A similar fault is 60 
found amonp^st ourstdvcs, consisting in the indis- 
criminate mixture of grand words with mean, old 
with new, and poetic with collo(|uial, the result 
being a monstrous medley like tliat described by 
Horace in the opening portion of his Ars poctica,^ 

‘^‘If a painter choose 

To place a man’s head on a horse’s neck/’ 

and, he jiroeeeds to say, should add other limbs from 
different animals. 

’fhe ornate is something that goes beyond what 61 
is merely lucid and acceptable. It consists firstly 
in forming a clear conception of what we wish to 
say, secondly in giving this adequate expression, 
and thirdly in lending it additional brilliance, a 
process which may correctly be termed embellish- 
ment. Consequently we must place among ornaments 
that cvapyeta which I mentioned in the rules which 
I laid down for the statement of facts, ^ because vivid 
illustration, or, as some prefer to call it, representa- 
tion, is something more than mere clt‘arness, since 
the latter merely lets itself be seen, whereas the 
former thrusts itself upon our notice. It is a great 62 
gift to be able to set forth the facts on which 
we are speaking clearly and vividly. For oratory 
fails of its full effect, and does not assert itself 
as it should, if its appeal is merely to the hearing, 
and if the judge merely feels that the facts 
on which he has to give his decision are being 
narrated to him, and not displayed in their living 
truth to the eyes of the mind. But since different 63 
views have been held with regard to this art of 
representatioiq I shall not attempt to divide it into 
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/imhitiose a quibiisdarn nunieriis augetiir, sed maxiine 
neccssarias attingam. Kst igitur \miim genus, quo 
tota rerinn imago quodaminodo verbis depingiiur: 

Constitit in digHos cxlcntplo arreclus ntcrquc 

et cetera, quae nobis illam pugiliim congredientiurn 
faciem ita ostendunt, ut non clarior futura fucrit 
G4 spectantibus. Plurinium in Iioc genere siciit in 
ceteris erninct (acero. An quisquam tarn procul 
a conci[)iendis imaginibus rerum abest, ut non, cum 
ilia in Verrem legit, Siedi soleains praetor populi 
Uonuini cum pallia purpurea iu}iica(p(e talari mutiercula 
7iixus in litare, non solum ipsos intueri videatur 
et locum et habitum, sed quaialam etiam cx iis, 
(55 quae dicta non sunt, sibi ipse adstruat ? Ego certe 
mihi cernere videor et vultum et oculos et deformes 
utriusque blanditias et eorum qui adcrant tacitam 
66 aversationem ac limidam verecundiam. Interim ex 
pluribus efficitur ilia quam conamur exprimere facies, 
ut est a{)ud eundem (namque ad omnium ornandi 
virtutum exemplum vel unus suHicit) in descriptione 
convivii luxuriosi : Videbar videre alios mtrantes, alios 
aidejti exeuntes, (juasdam ea; vino vacillantes, quasdani 

^ Acn. V. 426. 2 v. xxxiii. 80. 

^ Erorn the lost^w^o Gallio, 
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all its dilFcreiit cl(‘})arliiR*iits, whose luiniber is 
ostentatiously iiiultijilied by certain writers, but 
shall content myself with touching on tliose v/hich 
appear to me to b(‘ absolutely necessary. There is, 
then, to be^in with, one form of vividness whieJi con- 
sists in ”ivin^ an actual word-])icture of a scene, as 
in th(‘ passa<j^e beginning. 

Forthwith each hero tiptoe stood erect.” ^ 

()ther details follow which ii^ive us such a picture 
of the two boxers confronlini*; each other for the 
h^ht, that it could not Inave been clearer had we 
been actual spectators. Cicero is supreme in this 64 
defiartimuit, as in others. Is there anybody so in- 
capable of tbrmin^ a mental picture of a scene that, 
when he reads the following passage from the 
\Tn-rines/^ he do(‘s not seem not merely to see the 
actors in the scene, the place itself and their very 
dress, but even to imajj^ine to himself other details 
that the orator does not describe? There on the 
shore stood the praetor, the representative of the 
Homan people*, with slippered feet, robed in a purple 
cloak, a tunic streaming to his heels, and leaning- on 
the arm of this worthless w'oman.” For my own 65 
part, I seem to see before my eyes his face, his eyes, 
tlu‘ unseemly blandishments of himself and his para- 
mour, the silent loathing and frightened shame of 
those who viewed the scene. At times, again, the 66 
})icture which we endeavour to present is fuller in 
detail, as, for example, in the following description 
of a luxurious banquet, which is also from Cicero,'"^ 
since he by himself is capable of supplying admirable 
exanqdes of every kind of oratorical ornament : I 
seemed to see some entering, some leaving the room, 
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hesterna ex poiaiione o.scitaities. Humi/s erat immimday 
lutulenta vino, coronis languid ulis ei spinls cooperta 

(SI pisciiim. (Jiiid plus videret qui iiitrassei? Sic et 
Lirhium captaruni crcscit iniscratio. Sine dubio enini, 
qui dicit expu^natain esse civitatem, cumplectilur 
onmia quaecurupu^ t dis fortuna recipit^sed in adfectus 

68 iTiiiius peiietrat brevis hie velut nuntius. At si 
aperias baec, (piae verbo uno inclusa erant, ap- 
parebunt eff'usae per dornus ac templa flamniae et 
ruentiuni tectoruin fVa«^or et ex diversis elainoribus 
unus quidam sonus, aliorum fu^a inoerta, alii ex- 
tremo complexu suorum coiiaerentes et infantiuni 
feniinarumque ploratus et male usque in ilium diem 

69 servati fato senes; turn ilia profanorum sacrorumque 
direptiOj efFerenlium praedas repetentiumque dis- 
cursus et acti ante suum quisque praedonem 
catenati et eonata retinerc infantein suum mater et, 
sicubi maius lucrum est, pui^na inter victores. 

70 Licet enim haec omnia, iit dixi, complectatur 
cversio, minus est tamen toturn dicere quam omnia. 
Consequemur autem, ut manifesta sint, si fuerint 
versimilia ; et licebit etiam falso adfingere quidquid 
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some reelinfif under the induence of* the Avine^ others 
yawning with yesterday’s potations. 'Bhe door was 
foul with wine-smears, covered with wreaths half- 
witliered and littered with fishbones.” What more 07 
would any man have seen who had actually entered 
the room ? So, too, Ave may move our hearers to 
tears by the picture of a captured toAvn. For the 
mere statement that the town Avas stormed, Avhile 
no doubt it embraces all that such a calamity in- 
volves, lias all the curtness of a dispatch, and fails 
to pcTK'trate to the emotions of the hearer. But if 08 
Ave expand all that the one Avord stormed ” includes, 

Ave shall see the flames pouring from house and 
temple, and hear the crash of falling roofs and one 
confused clamour blent of many cries : we shall 
behold some in doubt Avhither to fly, others clinging 
to their nearest and dearest in one last embrace, 
while the Availing of women and children and the 
laments of old men that the cruelty of* fate should 
have s])ared them to see that day will strike upon 
our ears. Then will come the pillage of treasure 69 
sacred and profane, the hurrying to and fro of the 
plunderers as they carry off’ their booty or return to 
seek for more, the prisoners driven each before his 
owm inhuman caf)tor, the mother struggling to keep 
her child, and the victors fifiliti ng over the richest 
of the spoil. For though, as 1 have already said, 
the sack of a city includes all these things, it is less 
effective to tell the whole news at once than to 
recount it detail by detail. And we shall secure 70 
the vividness we seek, if only our descriptions give 
the impression of truth, nay, Ave may even add 
fictitious incidents of the type which commonly 
occur. The same vivid impression may be produced 
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fieri solet. Coiitinget eadem elaritas etiam ex 
aceideiitibus : 

Mihi frigidus horror 
Mevd)r(i qitafifj g(didus(juc coit formidine sail guts. 

Et 

Et trvpiddc moires presseiT ad pccioro nalos. 

71 Atque huius siimmae, iudicio qiiidcm meo^ virtutis 
faeillima est via. Naturaiii intueamurj hanc sequ- 
aniiir. Oninis eloquentia circa opera vitae est, 
ad se refert qiiisque quae audit, et id facillime 
aecipiunt anirni, (|uod agnoseunt. 

72 Praeclan; vero ad inferendam rebus lucem repertac 
sunt similitudines ; quaruin aliae sunt, quae proba- 
tionis gratia inter arguinenta j)onuntur, aliae ad 
expriinendam reriini imaginein coin})ositae, quod est 
huius loci proprium : 

hide hi pi ecu 
Raplorcs aira in nebula, 

Et 

Avi simiUs, quae circuin liioraj circum 
PIscosos scopuios humilis volat aequora iiixta, 

73 Quo in genere id est praeeij)ue custodiendum, ne 
id, quod sirnilitudinis gratia adseivinius, aut ob- 
scurum sit aut ignotum. Debet eniin, quod illus- 
trandae alterius rei gratia assurnitur, i[)sum esse 

^ Aen. iii. 29. 

^ Aen, ii. 355. 
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also by the mention of the accidcnis of each 
situation : 

Chill shudderings shake my limbs 
And all my blood is curdled cold with tear ; ” ^ 
or 

And trembling mothers clasped 
Their children to their breast.”- 

Though the attainnuuit of such effects is, in my 71 
(»j)inion, the highest of all oratorical gilts, it is far 
from difh(‘ult of attainment. Fix your eyes on nature 
and follow her. All clo(|uence is concerned with 
the activities of life, while every man a|)plies to 
himself what he hears from others, and the mind 
is always readiest to accept what it recognises to 
be true to nature. 

'Fhe invention of similes has also provided an 72 
admirable means of illuminating our descriptions. 
Some of these are designed for instu’tion among 
our arguments to help our proof, while others are 
devised to make our pictures yet more vivid; it is 
with this latter class of simile that I am now specially 
eoiu'crned. The following are good examj)les : — 

‘‘Thence like fierce wolves beneath the cloud of 
night,” ^ 
or 

“ Like the bird that flies ^ 

Around the shore and the fishdiaunted reef, 
Skimming the deep.” 

In employing this form of ornament we must be 73 
es[)ecially careful that the subject chosen for our 
simile is neither obscure nor unfamiliar : for any- 
thing that is selected for the purpose of illuminating 
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clarius eo quod illnmiiiat. Quare poetis qiiidem 
pcrmittamus sane eiusinodi exeinpla : 

QfnilU' ubi hihrruam Lyciam Xinithupie Jiucnia 
Dcscrit out Delum jualernam imisit Apollo. 

Non idem oratorem decehit, ut occultis aperta 
74 demonstret. Sed illud quoque, de quo in argu- 
mentis diximus, similitiidinis genus ornat orationein 
faeitqiie suhliniein, floridam, iuciindam, niirabilem. 
Nam quo quaeque longius petita esL I'oc plus 
76 adfert novitatis atque inexspectata magis est. Ilia 
vulgaria videntur et utilia tantiun ad conciliandam 
fidem : Ut terrain cultii, sic anirnum disciplinis meliorem 
ubcriorenuiue jleriy et Ut rnedici ahalicnata morbis 
membra praecidant, ita turpes ac pcmiciosos, etiamsi 
nobis sanguine cohaercant , amputandos. lain siibliinius 
illud pro Arcbia ; Saxa atque solitudines voci re- 
spondent, hestiae saepe immanes caniu jiectuntur atque 
76 consistunt et cetera. Quod quidein genus a quibus- 
dam declamatoria niaxinie licentia corruptum est. 
Nam et falsis utuntur nec ilia iis, quibus similia 
videri volunt, applicant. Quorum utruinque in his 

^ Aen. iv. 143. V. xi. 22, 

3 pro Arch, viii. 19, 
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something else must itself be clearer than that which 
it is designed to illustrate. Therefore while we may 
permit })oets to employ such similes as : — - 

As when Aj)ollo wintry Lyeia leaves. 

And Xanthus’ streams, or visits Delos’ isle. 

His mother’s home,” ^ 

it would be quite unsuitable for an orator to illustrate 
something quite plain by such obscure allusions. 
But even the type of simile which 1 discussed in 74 
connexion with arguments ^ is an ornament to oratory, 
and serves to make it sublime, rich, attractive or 
striking, as the case may be. For the more remote 
the simile is from the subject to which it is applied, 
the greater will be the impression of novelty and the 
unexpected wdiich it produces. The following type 75 
may be regarded as commonplace and useful only as 
hel})ing to create an impression of sincerity: ‘^As 
the soil is improved and rendered more fertile by 
culture, so is the mind by education,” or As 
physicians amputate mortified limbs, so must w^e 
lop away foul and dangerous criminals, even though 
they be bound to us by ties of blood.” Far finer is 
the following from Cicero’s® defence of Archias : 

Rock and deserts reply to the voice of man, savage 
beasts are oft-times tamed by the power of music 
and stay their onslaught,” and the rest. This type 76 
of simile has, however, sadly degenerated in the 
hands of some of our declaimers owing to the license 
of the schools. For they adopt false comparisons, 
and even then do not apply them as they should 
to the subjects to wliich they wish them to provide 
a parallel. Both these faults are exemplified in 
two similes which were on the lips of everyone 
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est, quae me iuvene ubiquc cantari solebant, Mag- 
iiorum Jhnahnini navigabiU's f antes sunty et Generosiorls 

77 arhoris staiim pi ant a cum J'rucfu est. In oinni autein 
parabole aut praecedit similitiido^ res sequitui% aut 
praccedit res et similitiido sequitiir. Sed interim 
libera et separata est ; interim, quod longe optimum 
est, cum re, cuius est imago, connectitur, collatione 
invicem respondente, quod facit redditio contraria, 

78 quae dvraTroSofrt? dicitur. Praecedit similitudo ilia, 
cuius modo I'eci mentionem : 

hide tupi ecu 
Rapt ores air a in nebula. 

Sequitur in primo Georgicon post longam de bellis 
civilibus atque externis conquestionem : 

Ut, cum carceribus sese ejjudere quadrigae , 

Addunt in spatia ; et fr us Ira retinacula lendens 
Feriur equis auriga, neque audit currus fiabenas. 

79 Sed hae sunt sine antapodosi. Redditio autem ilia 
rem utramque, quam comparat, velut subiicit oculis 
et pariter ostendit. Cuius praeclara apud Vergilium 
multa reperio exempla, sed oratoriis potius utenduin 
est. Dicit Cicero pro Murena, Ut aiunt in Graecis 
ai'ti/icibus eos auloedos esse, qui citliaroedi fieri non 
potuerint, sic apud nos videmus, qui oratores evadere non 

Aen. ii. 355. ^ deary, i. 512. 

® Pro Mur. xiii. 29. 
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when 1 was a youn^ man, P^ven the sources of 
mighty rivers are navigable/’ and “ 'I'he gejierons 
tree bears fruit wiiile it is yet a sapling.” In every 77 
comparison the simile either precedes or follows the 
subject whicli it illustrates. Ikit sometimes it is 
free and detached, and sometimes, a far better 
arrangement, is attached to the subject which it 
illustrates, the correspondence betwtaui the resem- 
blances being exact, an effect j)roduced by n'ciprocal 
irprcsentalion, which the (ireeks style ttcraTroSocrts. 

For examj)le, the simile already (|uoted, 78 

Thence like fierce wolves beneath the cloud of 
night,” ^ 

precedes its subject. On the other hand, an example 
of the simile following its subject is to be found in 
the first (ico/gzr, where, after the long lamentation 
over the wars civil and foreign tliat have afflicted 
Rome, there come the lines : 

As when, their barriers down, the chariots speed 
La}) after laj) ; in vain the charioteer 
'fightens the curb: his steeds ungovt'rnable 
Swt^ej) him away nor heeds the car the rein.” ^ 

I'here is, however, no aniapodosis in these similes. 79 
Such reciprocal represent aiion places both subjects of 
comparison before our very eyes, dis})laying them 
side by side. Virgil j)rovides many remarkable ex- 
amples, but it will be better for me to quote from 
oratory. In the pro M arena Cicero ^ says, As among 
Greek musicians (for so they say), only those turn 
flute-players that cannot play the lyre, so here at 
Rome we see that those who cannot acquire the art 
of oratory betake themselves to the study of the 
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80 potuej'hitj eos ad iuris studium devenire, Illiid pro 
eodem iam paene poetico spiritu, sed tanieii cum sna 
redditione, quod est ad oriiatuiii accoinmodatius : 
Nam ui lempeslales saepe cerlo aliquo caeli signo com- 
moventur, saepe improvisae nulla ex cerla raiione ohscura 
aliqua ex causa concitantur, sic in hue comitiorum 
tempestale populari saepe hitelligas, quo signo commota 
sitj saepe iia ohscura est, id sine causa excitata videatur. 

81 Sunt et iliac breves. Vagi per silcas ritu ferarum^ et 
illud Ciceioiiis in Clodium, Quo ex iudicio velat ex 
incendio nudus ejl’ugil, Quibus similia possunt cui- 
cunque etiam ex cotidiano sernione suceurrere, 

H uic subiacet virtus non solum aperte ponendi rem 

82 ante oculos, sed circumcise abjue velociter. Ac 
merilo laudatur brevitas Integra ; sed ea minus 
praestat, quotiens nihil dicit, nisi quod necesse est 
(l^paxvXoyLav vocant, quae reddetur inter selieniata), 
est vero puleherrima, cum plura paucis compleetimur, 
quale Sallustii est, Mithridates corpore ingentij peiinde 
armaius. Hoc male irnitantes sequitur obscuritas. 

83 Vicina praedictae sed amplior virtues est €/x<^a(rt 9 , 

‘ Fro Mur, xvii. 30. 
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law.’' There is also another simile in the same 80 
speech,^ which is almost worthy of a poet, but in 
virtue of its reciprocal representation is better adapted 
for ornament: ^^For as tempests are generally pre- 
ceded by some premonitory signs in the heaven, but 
often, on the other hand, break forth for some obscure 
reason without any warning whatsoever, so in the 
tempests which sway the people at our Roman 
elections we are not seldom in a position to discern 
their origin, and yet, on the other hand, it is fre- 
quently so obscure that the storm seems to have 
burst without any a[)j)arent cause.” We find also 81 
shorter similes, sucli as Wandering like wild beasts 
through the woods,’’ or the passage from Cicero’s 
speech against Clodiiis:^ He tied from the court 
like a man escaping naked from a tire.” Similar 
examples from everyday speech will occur to 
everyone. 

Such comparisons reveal the gift not merely of 
placing a thing vividly before the eye, but of doing 
so with rapidity and without waste of detail. The 82 
praise awarded to perfect brevity is well-deserved; 
but, on the other hand, hrachplogy, which I shall 
deal with when I come to speak of figures, that is 
to say, the brevity that says nothing more than what 
is absolutely necessary, is less effective, although it 
may be employed with admirable results when it 
expresses a great deal in a very few words, as in 
Sallust’s description of Mithridates as “ huge of 
stature, and armed to match.” But unsuccessful 
attempts to imitate this form of terseness result 
merely in obscurity. 

A virtue which closely resembles the last, but 83 
is on a grander scale, is emphasis, which succeeds 
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altiorein pracbens in tcl ledum quam quern verba per 
se ipsa declarant. Eius duae sunt species, altera, 
quae plus si^nificat quam dicit, altera, quae etiani id 

84 quod non dicit. Prior est et apud Homerum, cum 
Menelaus (iraios in equum dcsccndissc ait (nam verbo 
lino ma^nitudinem eius tislendil), eL apud Vergilium, 
Demissum lapsi per J'l/nem ; nam sic quoipie altitudo 
demonstrata est. Idem, Cyclojia cum iacuisse dixit 
per antrum, prodi^i;iosum illud corpus spatio loci inen- 

85 siis est. Seipiens positiim in voce aut omnino 
su])pressa aut etiam abscisa. Siqiprimitur vox, ut 
fecit pro Ligario Cicero : Quodsi in hac taut a forhina 
honitas ianta ?ion essel, (piam iu per tc, per ie inquam, 
ohtines : inielligo, quid loqnar, laciiit enim illud, 
quod nibiloininus accipimus, non deesse homines, qui 
ad erudelilatem eum impellant. Abs(‘i(Iitur per 
airoiTulmrunv' quae, quoniam est ligura, reddetur siio 

80 loco. Est in vulgaribus quoque verbis emphasis : 
Virum esse oporiet, et Homo est ille, et Vivendum est. 
Adeo similis est arti plerumque natura. 

Nun tainen satis eloquentiae est, ea, de quibus 

^ Ud. xi. Aen. ii. 202. ^ Avn. iii. 031. 

V. 15: The passage goes on, “Then your victory 
would have brought bitter grief in it.s train. For how many 
of the victors would have wished you to be cruel !” Where 
then is the suppressio ? Quintilian is probably quoting from 
memory and has forgotten the context. 

^ ix. ii. 54 ; iii. 00. 
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in revealing a deeper meaning tliari is actually 
expressed by the words. There are two kinds of 
emphasis : the one means more than it says, the 
other often means something whieli it does not 
actually say. An example of the former is found 84 
in H omer/ where he makes Menelaus say that the 
Greeks descended into the Woodeti Horse, indicating 
its size by a single verb. Or again, there is the 
following example by Virgil:'^ 

Descending by a rope let down,*' 

a phrase which in a similar manner indicates the 
height of the liorse. The same poet,"^ when he says 
that the Cyclo[)s lay stretched throughout the 
cave,” by taking the room occupied as tl)e standard 
of measure, gives an imj)ression of the giant’s 
immense bulk. The second kind of emphasis con- 85 
sists either in the complete su])pression t)f a word 
or in the deliberate omission tx) utter it. As an 
example of complete suppression 1 may (piote the 
following passage from the pro Ligitrio,'^ where 
Cicero says; ‘OJut if your exalted position were 
not matched by your goodness of heart, a quality 
which is all your own, your very own — 1 know 
well enough what 1 am saying ” Here he sup- 

presses the fact, which is none the less clear enough 
to us, that he does not lack counsellors who would 
incite him to cruelty. The omission of a word is pro- 
duced by aposiopesisy which, however, being a figure, 
shall be dealt with in its proper place.'* Emphasis is 86 
also found in the phrases of every day, such as lie a 
man ! ” or ^Hle is but mortal,” or We must live ! ” 

So like, as a rule, is nature to art. 

It is not, however, sufficient for eloquence to set 
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dicat^ dare atque evidenier ostendcre ; sed sunt 

87 multi ac varii excolendae orationis modi. Nam ipsa 
ilia uc^eAfta simplex et inadfectata hahet quendam 
purum, qualis etiam in feniinis amatur, ornatum, et 
sunt quaedam velut e tenui diligentia circa pro- 
prietatein sigiiificationeinque inunditiae. Alia copia 

88 locuples, alia floribus laeta. Virium non ununi 
genus; nam, quidquid in suo genere satis eff'eetum 
est, valet. Praecipua tamen eius opera SciVaxrts in 
exaggeranda indignitate et in ceteris altitude quae- 
dam, cftavTacTLa in concipiendis visionibus, l^tpyaaia 
in efficiendo velut opere proposito, cui adiicitur 
€7r€$€f)yaaLa, repetitio probationis eiusdem et cumu- 

89 lus ex abundanti, cVtpycta confinis his (est enim ab 
agendo dicta) et cuius propria sit virtus non esse, 
quae dicuntur, otiosa, Est et amarum quiddam, quod 
fere in contumelia est positum, quale Cassii : Quid 
facies i cum in bona tua invasero^ hoc est, cum te docuero 
nescire maledicere? Et acre, ut illud Crassi, Ego te 
consulem putejn, cum tu me non pules senaiorem ? Sed 
vis oratoris omnis in augendo minuendoque consistit. 

^ Cassius Severiis was famous for his powers of abuse. 
His opponent was abusive. Cassius says that he will take a 
leaf out of his book and show him w'hat real abuse is. 
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forth its theme in brilliant and vivid language : 
there are many different ways of embellishing our 
style. For even that absolute and unaffected sim- 87 
plicity which the (ireeks call dc^cAcia has in it a 
certain chaste ornateness such as we admire also in 
women, while a minute accuracy in securing pro- 
priety and precision in our words likewise produces 
an impression of neatness and delicacy. Again 
copiousness may consist either in wealth of thought 
or luxuriance of language. Force, too, may be 88 
shown ill different w\ays ; for there will always be 
force in anything that is in its own way effective. 

Its most important exhibitions are to be found in 
the following : 8en'o)o-ts, or a certain sublimity in the 
exaggerated denunciation of unworthy conduct, to 
mention no otlier to[)ics ; <^avTa(rio, or imagination, 
which assists us to form mental pictures of things ; 
i^€f)yacTLaj or finish, which produces completeness of 
effect ; cVc^cpyacrta, an intensified form of the pre- 
ceding, which reasserts our proofs and clinches the 
argument by repetition ; and crcpycia, or vigour, a 89 
near relative of all these qualities, which derives 
its name from action and finds its peculiar function 
in securing that nothing that we say is tame. 
Bitterness, which is generally employed in abuse, 
may be of service as in the following passage 
from Cassius : What will you do when 1 invade 

your special province, that is, when I show^ that, 
as far as abuse is concerned, you are a mere 
ignoramus?”^ Pungency also may be employed, 
as in the following remark of Crassus : Shall 

I regard you as a consul, when you refuse to 
regard me as a senator?'* But the real power of 
oratory lies in enhancing or attenuating the force 
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Utriqiie parti toiitUMn modi, ex (piihus praeoipuos 
attingennis ; reliqiii similes erinit ; sunt nulem positi 
90 in rebus et verbis. Sed, quae sit rerum inventio ac 
ratiOj tractavimus ; mine, quid cloeulio attollat aut 
deprimat, dieendum. 

IV. Prima est igitur amj)]ineandi vel minuendi 
speeies in ipso rei nomine : ut euni eum, qui sit eaesus, 
ocrisumy eum, ([iii sit improbus, Laironon, eontraque 
eum, qui pulsavit, affigissej qui vulneravit, lac.sisse 
dieimus. Utriusque pariter exempbim est pro M. 
Caelio : Si vidua lihcre, 'proici'va peAnlanter, dives effuse, 
Uhidinosa viereiricio moi'c viverei, adnlteruui ego putarem, 
2 si qui hanc paulo libcrius salutasscl ? Nam et impudi- 
cam mevelrieem voeavit, et eum, cui longus cum ilia 
fuerat usus, libcrius sahdassc. Hoc genus increscit 
ac fit manifestius, si ampliora verba eum ipsis nomini- 
bus, pro quibus ea posituri sumus, conferantur: ut 
Cicero in Verrem, IS oii eniin furem sed ereploreiu, 7ion 
adulterum sed e,rpugnalor€7n pudicitiac, no7i sacrilegum 
sed hostevi sacroru7n religiouumque, 7ion sicnriutu sed 

^ xvi. 88. ^ Verr. i. iii. 9. 
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of words. Each of Llu‘se departments has the same 
ruimber of methods ; I shall touch on the more im- 
portant ; those omitted will be of a like character, 
while all are concerned either with words or things. 

I have, however, already dealt with the methods of 90 
invention and arran<ijement, and shall therefore now 
concern myself witli the way in which style may 
elevate or de[n*ess the subject in hand. 

IV. The first method of amplificdlion or adniuation 
is to be found in the actual word employed to 
describe* a thinf^. For example, we may say that 
a man who was beaten was nnirdered^ or that a dis- 
honest fellow is a robber, or, on the other hand, we 
may say that one who struck another merely touched 
him, and that one who ?counded another merely hufi 
him. The following passage from the pro Caclio,^ 
jirovidcs exam])les of both : If a widow lives 

freely, if bein^ by nature bold she throws restraint 
to the winds, makes wealth an excuse for luxury, 
and strong passions for playing the harlot, would 
this be a reason for my regarding a man wdio w'as 
somewhat free in his method of saluting her to be 
an adulterer?” For here he calls an immodest 2 
woman a harlot, and says that one who had long 
been her lover saluted her with a certain freedom. 
This sort of ainplification may be strengthened 
and made more striking by pointing the com- 
parison between words of stronger meaning and 
those for which we jiropose to substitute them, as 
Cicero does in denouncing Verres : ^ I have brought 
before you, judges, not a thief, but a plunderer; 
not an adulterer, but a ravisher; not a mere com- 
mitter of sacrilege, but the enemy of all religious 
observance and all holy things ; not an assassin, 
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crudelissimiim carnificem civiujn sociorimique in vestrum 

3 indicium adduxunus. Illo eriim modo iit sit niultum, 
hoc etiam plus ut sit efficitur. Quattuor tamen 
maxime generibus video constare amplificationem, 
incrernento^ comparatione^ ratiocinatione, congerie. 

Incrementuin est potentissimum, cum magna 
videntur etiam quae inferiora sunt. Id aut uno 
gradu fit aut pluribiis et pervenit non modo ad 
summuin sed interim quodammodo supra summum. 

4 Omnibus his sufficit vel nnum Cieeronis exemplum : 
F acinus est vincire cive^n Rxmnnum, scelus verhei'are, 
prope parricidiuvi necare : quid dicam in crnccni tollere ? 
Nam etj si tantiim verberatus esset, uno gradu in- 
creverat, ponendo etiam id esse Jachius, quod erat 

6 inferius ; et, si tanturn occisus esset, per pin res 
gradus ascenderat ; cum vero dixerit, prope parried- 
dium necare^ su[)ra quod nihil est, adiecit quid dicam 
in crucem tollere ? Ita, cum id, quod maximum est, 
occupasset, necesse erat in eo, quod ultra est, verba 

6 deficere. F'it et aliter supra summum adiectio, ut 
apud Vergilium de Lauso : 

quo pulchrior alter 

Non fuit, excepto Laurenlis corpora Turni, 
Summum est enim, quo pulchrior alter non fuit ; huic 

^ Ferr. v. Ixvi. 170. 
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but a bloodthirsty butclier who has slain our fellow- 
citizens and our allies.” In this passage the 3 
first epithets are bad enough, but are rendered 
still worse by those wdiich follow. I consider, 
however, that there are four principal methods of 
avtplijicaiion : aifgtne?itali.on, comparison^ reasoning and 
nccumnlaiion. 

Of these, angmentation is most impressive when it 
lends grandeur even to comparative insignificance. 
This may be effected either by one step or by 
several, and may be carried not merely to the 
highest degree, but sometimes even beyond it. 

A single example from Cicero^ will suffice to 4 
illustrate all these points. ^Mt is a sin to bind a 
Roman citizen, a crime to scourge him, little short 
of the most unnatural murder to put him to death ; 
what then shall I call his crucifixion?” If he had 
merely been scourged, we should have had but one 
step, indicated by the descri})tion even of the lesser 
offence as a sin, while if he had merely been killed, 6 
we should have had several more steps ; but after 
saying that it was ‘Mittle short of the most un- 
natural murder to put him to death,” and mention- 
ing the worst of crimes, he adds, What then shall 
I call his crucifixion?” Consequently, since he had 
already exhausted liis vocabulary of crime, words 
must necessarily fail him to describe something still 
worse. There is a second method of passing be- 6 
yond the highest degree, exemplified in Virgil’s 
description of Lausus : ^ 

I'han w hom there w^as not one more fair 

Saving Laurentian Turnus.” 

For here the words than w hom there was not 
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7 dcinde illiquid superposituni. Tcrtiiis quoqiie est 
modus, ad quern non per ^radns itur et quod non 
est plus maxinu), sed quo niiiil mains est ; Malvern 
iuam ('cndistL Quid dicain aiuphiis ? ISIalvcm iaavi 
cendisti. Nam et hoc aujjjcndi genus est tantum 

8 alitpiid eflieere, ut non [)ossit augeri. (u'cscit oratio 
minus aperte, sed neseio an lioe ipso eflie/icius, cum 
citra distiiictioneni in conlextu et cursu semper 
aliquid priore mains insequitur : ut de vomitu in 
Anlonium Cicero, /;/ audn vcro popnii UovHvm, Jiegolifiiif 
publicum gercns, maglsicr ecptitum. Singula incremen- 
tum habent. Per se deforine vel non in audu vomere, 
in coetu etiam non popuU, poj)uli etiarn non Ilomaui, 
vel si nullum negofium ageret, vel si non publicmu, 

9 vel si non magister eipiilum, Sed alius divideret haec 
et circa singulos gradus moraretur ; hie in sublime 
etiam ciicurrit et ad sumnium non pervenit nisu, 
sed imjietu. 

Verum ut haec amplificatio in superiora tendit, 
ita, (juae fit ])er comparationem, incrementum ex 
minoribus ]ietit. Augendo enim, quod est infra, 
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one nioie fair ” give ns the superlative^ on winch 
the })oet proceeds to su})eriinpose a still higher 
degree. There is also a third sort, which is not 7 
attained by gradation, a height which is not a 
degree beyond the superlative, but such that 
nothing greater can be eonccived. You beat 
your inotlier. What more need I say? You beat 
y()ur mother.” For to make a thing so gre;it as 
to be incapable of augmentation is in itself a kind 
of augmentation. It is also possible to heighten 8 
our style less obviously, but ])erhaps yet more eftec- 
tively, by introducing a continuous and unbroken 
series in which each word is stronger than the last, 
as Cicero^ docs when he describes how Antony 
vomited ^M)efore an assembly of the Roman people, 
while j)erforining a public duty, wliile Master of the 
Horse.” Each phrase is more forcible than that 
which w(‘nt before. Vomiting is an ugly thing in 
itself, even when there is no assembly to witness 
it; it is ugly when there is such an assembly, even 
though it be not an assembly of the people ; ugly 
even though it be an assembly of the people and 
not the Roman })eople ; ugly even though he were 
engaged on no business at the time, even if his 
business were not public business, even if he were 
not Master of the Horse. Another might have 9 
broken up the series and lingered over each step 
in the ascending scale, but (ac'ero hastens to his 
climax and reaches the height not by laborious 
effort, but by the impetus of his speed. 

Just as this form of mftpli/iraiion rises to a climax, 
so, too, the form which de]>ends on comparison seeks 
to rise I’rom the less to the greater, since by raising 
wbat is below it must necessarily exalt that which 
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necesse est extollat id quod supra positum cst : ut 

10 idem atqiie in rodem looo^ Si hoc iihi inter cennm et 

in Hits hnmanilnts poculis Inis accldisset, quis non tnrpe 
duceret ? In coetu vero popnii Uomani — . I">t in 

Catilinarn : Servi inehercules met si me isto pacto 
mctucrenty ut te metuunt omnes ewes iui, domum meam 

11 reliiKpicndam pufare7n. Interim propfisito velut simili 
exemplo efticiendum est, ut sit mains id quod a 
nobis exaggerandum est : ut idem pro Chientio, 
cum exposuisset, Milesiam quandam a sccundis here- 
dibus pro abortu pecuniam accepisse, Quanto cst, 
inquit, Oppianicus in eodeni iniuiia maiore supplicio 
dignus ? Su/uidefn ilia, cum sno corpori vim atiulmet, 
se ipsa cruciavit ; hie atdem idem illud ejj'ecit per alieni 

12 corporis vim atque cruciatum. Nec putet quisquam 
hoc, quanquam est simile illi ex argumentis loco, 
quo maiora ex minoribiis colliguntur, idem esse. 
Illic enim probatio petitur, hie amplificatio ; sicut in 
Oppianico non id agitur hac comj)aratione, ut ille 
male fecerit sed ut peius. Est tamen quanquam 
diversarum rerum quaedam vicinia. Repetam itaque 
hie quoque idem quo sum illic usus exemplum, sed 

13 non in eundem usum. Nam hoc mihi ostendendum 


' Phil. II. XXV. 03. ® Phil. i. vii. 17. 

® xi. 32. * qi). V. xiii. 2-1. 
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is above, as, for example : in the following passage : ^ 

If this had befallen you at the dinner-table in 10 
the midst of your amazing potations, who would 
not have thought it unseemly? But it occurred at 
an assembly of the Roman people.” Or take this 
passage from the speech against Catiline ; ^ In 
truth, if my slaves feared me as all your fellow- 
citizens fear you, 1 should tliink it wise to leave my 
house.” At times, again, we may advance a parallel 11 
to make something which we desire to exaggerate 
seem greater than ever, as Cicero does in the pro 
('lueutio,^ where, after telling a story of a woman 
of Miletus who took a bribe from the reversionary 
heirs to prevent the birth of her expected child, 
he cries, How much greater is the {)unishment 
deserved by Oi)pianicus for the same offence ! For 
that woman, by doing violence to her own body 
did but torture herself, whereas he procured 
the same result by applying violence and torture 
to tlie body of another.” I would not, however, 12 
have anyone think that this method is identical 
with that used in argument, where the greater is 
inferred from the less, although there is a certain 
resemblance between the two. For in the latter 
case we are aiming at proof, in the former at 
amplijicatum ; for example, in the passage just cited 
about Op})ianicus, the object of the comparison is 
not to show that his action was a crime, but that 
it was even worse than another crime. There is, 
however, a certain affinity between the two methods, 
and I will therefore repeat^ a passage which 1 
fjuoted there, although my present purpose is 
different. For what I have now to demonstrate is 13 
that when amplification is our purpose we com- 
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est, augeiidi gratia non tota modo totis, sed etiam 
partes {)artil)us coniparari : sicMit hoc loco. An vero vir 
aviplissimus P. Scipio, pontifex niaximus, Ti. Gracchnm 
inediocriter lahcfaManteni sLalum rei puhlicae privatus 
interfecil : Catdiaam orbem ierrae caedc aUiue incendio 

14 vasiare cupientern nos consides perj'ercinus ? tlic et 
Catiliiia Graccho et status rei publicae orbi terraruin 
et niediocris labefactatio caedi et incendiis et vasta- 
tioni et privatus consulil)us comparatur ; quae si 
quis dilatare velit, plcnos singula locos habent. 

15 Quas dixi ]ier ratiocinationem fieri aniplificationes, 
videriiuus an satis proprio verbo significaveriin. Nec 
sum in hoc sollicitus, durn res ipsa volentibus discere 
appareat. Hoc sum tameii secutus, (juod haec 
amplificatio alibi j)osita est alibi valet ; ut aliud 
crescat aliud augetur, inde ad id, quod extolli 

16 volumus, ratione ducitur. Obiecturus Antonio Cicero 
merum et vomit um, Tu, inquit, islis fmicihus^ istis 
laterihus, ista gladiatoria ioiius corporis Jlrmilale. Quid 
fauces et latera ad ebrietatem ? Minime sunt otiosa ; 
nam respicientes ad haec possumus aestimare, quan- 

' Cat. I. i. 3. * Phil. ii. xxv. 63. 
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[)are not merely wliole with whole, but part with 
j)art, as in the following [)assage : ^ Did that illus- 
trious eitizen, the pontifex maximus, Publius Scipio, 
acting merely in his private capacity, kill Tiberius 
Gracchus when he introduced but slight changes 
for the worse that did not seriously impair the 
constitution of the state, and shall we as consuls 
suffer Catiliue to live, whose aim was to lay waste 
the whole world with fire and sword?” Here 14 
Gatiliiie is compared to Gracchus, the constitution 
of the state to the whole world, a slight change for 
the worse to fire and sword and desolation, and a 
private citizen to the consuls, all coin})aiisons 
affording ample opportunity for further individual 
expansion, if anyone should desire so to do. 

With regard to the aviplifi cation produced by 15 
reasonings we must consider whether reasoning (piite 
expresses my meaning. 1 am not a stickler lor 
exact terminology, provided the .sense is clear to 
any serious student. My motive in using this term 
was, however, this, that this form of amj)lification 
])roduces its effect at a point other than that where 
it is actually introduced. One thing is magnified 
in order to effect a corresponding augmentation else- 
where, and it is by reasoning that our hearers are 
then led on from the first point to the second which 
we desire to emphasise. Cicero, when he is about 16 
to reproach Antony with his drunkenness and 
vomiting, says,^ You with such a throat, such 
flanks, such burly strength in every limb of your 
})rize-fighter’s body,” etc. What have his throat 
and flanks to do with his drunkenness? The 
reference is far from pointless : for by looking at 
them we are enabled to estimate the quantity of 
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turn ille vini in Hippiae niiptiis exluiuseriL quod ferre 
et coiicoquere ^ non j)osset ilia corporis gladiatoria 
firmitate, Ergo^ si ex alio eolligitur aliud, nec im- 
proprium nec inusitatum nornen est ratiocinationis, 
ut quod ex eadeni causa inter status quoque habeanius. 

17 Sic etex insequentibus amplificatio ducitur, siquidem 
tanta vis fuit vini erumpentis, ut non oasuiii adferret 
aut voluntatem sed necessitatcm_, ubi miniine decerct, 
vomendi, et cibus non recens, ut accidere interim 
solet, redderetur, sed usque in posterum diem redun- 

18 daret. Idem hoc praestant, quae antecesserunt. 
Nam cum Aeolus a lunone rogatus 

cavimi co?i versa cuspide ynontem 
Impulit ill tatuSy ac venti velut agmine facto 

. . . r aunty 

19 apparetj quanta sit futura tempestas. Quid? cum 
res atrocissimas quasque in summam ipsi extulimus 
invidiam elevamus consulto, quo graviora videantur 
quae secutura sunt, ut a Cicerone factum est, cum 
ilia diceret, Levia sunt haec in hoc reo. Mel inn virgaruni 
nauarchus nohilissimae civilalis prelio redemit : humanum 
est. Alius y ne securi feriretury pecuniam dedil : usitaturn 

20 esL Nonne usus est ratiocinatione,^ qua colligerent 

^ concoquere, Spalding : conquere, B : quod co(|iiere, A. 

^ ratiocinatiorie, Regius : ratione, MSS. 


' See III. vi. 411 sqq. vii. v. 2. 

» Verr. 5, 44, J77. 
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the wine which he drank at Hippias’ wedding, and 
was unable to carry or digest in spite of the fact 
that his bodily strength was worthy of a prize- 
fighter. Accordingly if, in such a case, one thing is 
inferred from another, the term reasoiwig is neither 
improper nor extraordinary, since it has beitm 
applied on similar grounds to one of the bases.^ 

So, again, amplific^ation results from subsequent 17 
events, since the violence with which the wine 
burst from him was such that the vomiting was 
not accidental nor voluntary, but a matter of 
necessity, at a moment when it was s])ecially un- 
seemly, while the food was not recently swallowed, 
as is sometimes the case, but the residue of the revel 
of the preceding day. On the other hand, ampli- 18 
Jicaiion may equally result from antecedent circum- 
stances ; for example, when Juno made her request 
to Aeolus, the latter 2 

“ Turned his spear and smote 
The mountain’s caverned side, and forth the winds 
Rushed in a throng,” 

whereby the poet shows what a mighty tempest will 
ensue. Again, when we have depicted some horrible 19 
circumstance in such colours as to raise the detesta- 
tion of our audience to its height, we then proceed 
to make light of them in order that what is to follow 
may seem still more horrible: consider the following 
passage from Cicero : ^ These are but trivial offences 
for so great a criminal. The captain of a warship 
from a famous city bought off his threatened scourg- 
ing for a price ; a humane concession ! Another 
paid down a sum of money to save his head from 
the axe : a perfectly ordinary circumstance ! ” Does 20 
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aiiclicntes^ qiianUim illml essct quod inferchatiir^ ciii 
coiiij)arata Iiaec vidcrciitur huniaiia atque usitata ? 
Sic quoque solct ex alio aliud aiigeri : ut euni 
Hannibalis bellicis laiulibiis aiiq^liatiir virtus Scij)ionis, 
et fortiludijieiii Ciallonim (lennanoriinKjiie niiraiiuir, 

21 quo sit inaior C. (’aesaris gloria, llliid (jiKXjuc est ex 
relatione ad aliquid, (luod non eiiis rei gratia dictum 
videtur, ainplificationis genus. Non [>utant indigniim 
I'roiani princi[)es, Clraios Troianoscjue j)ropler 
Helenae sj)eciein tot mala tanto tenq^oris spatio 
sustinere : qiiacnam igitur ilia forma credenda est? 
Non enim hoc dicit Paris, qui rapuit, non aliquis 
iuvenis aut unus e vulgo, sed senes et prudentissimi 

22 et Priamo assidenles. V(“rum et i})se rex decennii 
bello exbaustus, amissistot liberis, imminente summo 
discrimine, cui faciem illam, ex qua tot lacrimarum 
origo fluxisset, invisam at(jue abominandam esse 
oportebat, et audit baec et earn filiam ap])ellans 
iiixta se locat et excusat etiain atque sibi esse 

23 malorum causam negat. Nec mihi videtur in Sym- 
posio Plato, cum Alcibiadem confitentem de se, quid 
a Socrate pati voluerit, narrat, ut ilium cul])aret, 
liaec tradidisse, sed ut Socratis invictam continentiam 
ostenderet, quae corrumpi speciosissimi hominis tarn 

^ It. iii. 15G. * 
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not the or.'itor employ a process of reasoning to 
enable the audience to infer how great the im[)lied 
crime must be when such actions were but humane 
and ordinary in comparison ? So, again, one thing 
may be magnified by allusion to another: the valour 
of Scipio is magnified by extolling the fame of 
Hannibal as a general, and we are a.sked to marvel 
at the courage of the CJermaiis and the Gauls in 
order to enhance the glory of Gains Caesar, There 21 
is a similar form of ampii/icatiou which is effected by 
refereiu e to something which appears to have been 
said with (piitc another purpose in vieAv. The chiefs 
of 'JVoy ^ think it no discredit that Trojan and Greek 
should endure so many woes for so many years all 
for the sake of Helen’s beauty. How wondious, 
then, must her beauty have been ! For it is not 
I^iris, her ravisher, that says this ; it is not some 
youth or one of the common herd ; no, it is the 
elders, the wisest of their folk, the counsellors of 
Priam. Nay, even the king himself, worn out by a 22 
ten years’ war, which had cost him the loss of so many 
of his sons, and threatened to lay his kingdom in the 
dust, the man who, above all, should have loathed 
and detested her beauty, the source of all those 
tears, hears these words, calls her his daughter, and 
places her by his side, excuses her guilt, and denies 
that she is the cause of his sorrows. Again, when 23 
Plato in the Symposium ^ makes Alcibiades confess 
how he had wished Socrates to treat him, he does 
not, I think, record these facts with a view to 
blaming Alcibiades, but rather to show the un- 
conquerable self-control of Socrates, which would 
not yield even to the charms which the greatest 
beauty of his day so frankly placed at his disposal. 
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24 obvia voluntate non posset. Quin ex instrumento 
quoque heroum illorum magnitude aestimanda 
nobis datur. Hue pertinet clipeiis Aiacis et Pelias 
Aebillis. Qua virtute egregie est usus in Cyclope 
Vergilius. Nam quod illud corpus mente concipiam, 
cuius 

Triinca nianutn pinus re git ? 

25 Quid ? cum vl,i' loricam duo multiplicem connixi humcris 
feruniy quantus Demoleos, qui indutus ea 

cursu palanles Troas agehat ? 

Quid? M. "I'ullius de M. Antonii luxuria tantuni 
fingere saltern potuisset^ quantum ostendit dicendo, 
Conchy Liatis Cn. Pompeii peristronintix servo non in cel Us 
slratos lectos videres ? Conchjliala peristromata et 
Cii. Pompeii terunt servi in cellis : nihil dici potest 
ultra, et necesse est tamen iiifinito j)lus in domino 

26 cogitare. list hoc simile illi, quod c/xc^aert? dicitur ; 
sed ilia ex verbo, hoc ex re coniecturam facit tanto- 
que plus valet, quanto res ipsa verbis est firmior. 

^ 11. vii. 219. * 11. xvi. 140. “ Ae7i. iii. 659. 

* Aen. V. 264. ® rhil. ii. 27. 
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We are even ^iven the means of realising the 24 
extraordinary stature of the heroes of old by the 
description of their weapons, such as the shield of 
Ajax ^ and the spear-shaft of Achilles ^ hewn in the 
forests of Pelion. Vdrgil ^ also has made admirable 
use of this device in his description of the Cyclops. 

For what an image it gives us of the bulk of that 
body 

Whose hand was propped by a branchless trunk of 
pine.” 

So, too, what a giant must Dcmoleos^ have been, 25 
whose 

corselet manifold 

Scarce two men on their shoulders could uphold ” 

And yet the hero buckled it upon him and 

Drave the scattering Trojans at full speed.” 

And again, Cicero ^ could hardly even have con- 
ceived of such luxury in Antony himself as he 
describes when he says, ^*^You might see beds in 
the chambers of his slaves strewn with the purple 
coverlets that had once been Pompey’s own.” Slaves 
are using purple coverlets in their chambers, aye, 
and coverlets that had once been Pompey’s! No 
more, surely, can be said than this, and yet it leaves 
us to infer how infinitely greater was the luxury of 
their master. This form of mnplijicatum is near akin 20 
to emphasis : but emphasis derives its efi'ect from 
the actual words, while in this case the effect is 
produced by inference from the facts, and is con- 
sequently far more impressive, inasmuch as facts are 
more impressive than words. 
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Potest adscribi ainplificationi congeries quoqiie 
verborum ac senteiitiariim idem sii^nificaritium. Nam^ 
etiamsi non per gradus ascendant, tainen velut 

27 acervo qiiodam adlevantiir : Quid enim, tuus illc, Tuhcro, 
dcsirichis in acic Phaisalica sladius (wehdt ? cuius Udus 

o o 

lUe mucro pet chat ? qui se?tsus erat armor mn tuorum ? 
quae tua mens, oculi, manus, ardor anirni ? quid 
cupiehas ? quid optahas P Simile est hoc iigiirae, qiiam 
(TwaOpouTfinv vocant ; sed illic plurium reriim est 
congeries, hlc unius multiplicatio. Haec etiam 
crescere solet verbis omnibus altiiis atqiie altius 
insurgentibus : Adci'at ianilor carccris^ carnifcx prac- 
toris, mo7's terrorque sociorum et civiuni Romajior'im^ 
lictor Sextius. 

28 Eadem fere est ratio minuendi. Nam totidem 
sunt asceiidentibus quot descendcntibiis gradus. 
Ideoque uno ero exernplo conteiitus eius loci, quo 
Cicero de oratioiie Kulli haec dicit : Pauci iamen 

> 

qui proxirni adstilerani, nescio quid ilium de lege agraria 
voluissc dicerc su.spicahaniur. Quod si ad intellecturn 
referas, rninutio est, si ad obscuritatem, incrcmcntum. 

29 Scio posse videri quibusdam specieni amplification is 
byjierbolen quoque, nam et haec in utramque ])artem 


^ Pro Lig. iii. 9. 

^ Verr. v. xlv, 118. 
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A cat yu Ilia turn of words and sentences identical in 
meaning may also be regarded under the head of 
am pli/t cation. For althoiigli the climax is not in 

this case reached bj^ a series of steps, it is none the 
less attained by the piling up of words. Take the 
following example : ^ What was that sword of yours 27 
doing, Tubero, the sword you drew on the field of 
Pharsalus ? Against whose body did you aim its 
point ? What meant those arms you bore } Whither 
were your thoughts, your eyes, your hand, your fiery 
courag(‘ directed on that day t What passion, what 
desires were yours? ” This passage recalls the figure 
styled (TvvaOpmcrfjiik^ by the Greeks, but in that 
figure it is a number of different things that are 
accumulated, whereas in this passage all the ac- 
cumulated details have but one reference. The 
heightening of effect may also be produced by 
making the words rise to a climax, ^ There stood 
the porter of tlie prison, the praetor’s executioner, 
the death and terror of the citizens and allies of 
Rome, the lictor Sextius.” 

Attenuation is effected by the same method, since 28 
there are as many degrees of descent as ascent. 

I shall therefore content myself with quoting but 
one example, namely, the words used by Cicero ^ to 
describe the speech of Rulhis : A few, however, who 
stood nearest to him suspected that he had intended 
to say something about the agrarian law.” This pas- 
sage may be regarded as providing an example of 
atlenuaiion or of augmentation, according as we con- 
sider its literal meaning or fix our attention on the 
obscurity attributed to Rullus. 

1 know that some may perhaps regard hyfjyccholc 29 
as a species of amp li Ji cation , since hypahole can be 
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valet ; sed quia excedit ^ hoc nomen in tropos, 
differenda est. Quos continue siibiungcrem, nisi 
esset a ceteris separata ratio dicendi, [quae constat 
non propriis sed translatis].^ Demus ergo breviter 
hoc desiderio iarn paene publico, ne omittamus einn, 
quern plerique praecipuum ac paene solum j)utant 
orationis ornatuni. 

V. Sententiani veteres, quod animo sensissent, 
vocaverunt. Id cum est apud ora tores frequentissi- 
niuin, turn etiam in usu cotidiano quasdam reliquias 
habet ; nam ct iuraturi e.r nnimi nosiri sententia et 
gratulantes cj sentndia dicimus. Non raro tainen et 
sic locuti sunt, ut sensa sua dicerent ; nam sensus 

2 corporis videbantur. Sed consuetude iam tenuit, ut 
rnente concepta sensus vocaremus, lumina autem 
praecipueque in clausulis posita sententias ; quae 
minus celebratae apud antiques nostris tem])oribus 
modo carent. Ideoque mihi et de generibus earum 
et de usu arbitror pauca dicenda. 

3 Antiquissiinae sunt, quae proprie, quamvis omnibus 
idem nonien sit, sententiae vocantur, quas (iraeci 

^ excedit, B : excidit, A. 

® Balm brackets quae , . . translatis as a gloss. The 
sense is unsatisfactory ^ but no salisfac ory correction seems 
possible. 
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em[)loyed to create an effect in either direction. 
But as the name is also applied to one of the tropes^ 

I must postpone its consideration for the present. 

1 would proceed to the immediate discussion of this 
subject but for the fact that others have given 
separate treatment to this form of artifice, [which 
employs words not in their literal, but in a meta- 
phorical sense']. I shall therefore at this point 
indulge a desire now almost universal, and discuss 
a form of ornament which many regard as the chief, 
nay, almost the sole adornment of oratory. 

V. When the ancients used the word senientia, 
they meant a feeling, or opinion. The word is 
frequently used in this sense by orators, and traces 
of this meaning are still found even in the speech 
of every day. For when we are going to take an 
oath we use the phrase ex animi noslii saitentia (in 
accordance with what we hold is the solemn truth), 
and when we offer congratulations, we say that we do 
so ex senientia (with all our heart). The ancients, in- 
deed, often expressed the same nfeaning by saying 
that they uttered their sensa ; for they regarded 
sensus as referring merely to the senses of the body. 
But modern usage applies sensns to concepts of the 2 
mind, while senientia is applied to striking reflexions 
such as are more especially introduced at the close 
of our periods, a practice rare in earlier days, but 
carried even to excess in our own. Accordingly, I 
think that I ought to say something of the various 
forms which such reflexions may take and the manner 
in which they should be used. 

Although all the different forms are included 3 
under the same name, the oldest type of senteritia, 
and that in which the term is most correctly applied, 
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yviofia<; appellant ; utrumqiie aiitem nonien ex eo 
acceperiintj quod similes sunt consiliis aut decrctis. 
Est autem liaec vox universalis, quae ctiam citra 
coinplexuin causae possit esse laiidabilis, interim ad 
rem tantum relata, ut Nihil est tarn populare quam 
boniinsy interim ad personam, quale est Afri Domitii, 
Princeps, qui vult omnia scire, necesse hahel niuila ignos- 
4 cere. Hanc quidam partem enthymematis, quidam 
initiiim aut clausulain epichirematis esse dixerunt ; 
et est aliquando, non tamen semj)er. Jllud verius 
esse earn aliquando simplicem, ut ea, quae supra 
dixi, aliquando ratione subiecta : Nam in oinni certa- 
mine, qvi opnlentioj^ est, etiamsi accipit hnuriam, tamen, 
quia plus potest, facer c videtur ; nonnunquain duplicem : 

Ohsequium amicos, veritas odium paril, 

6 Sunt etiam, qui decein genera fecerint, sed eo modo, 
quo fieri vel plura possunt, per interrogatioriem, per 
comparationem, infitiationem, sirnilitudinem, admira- 

^ Cic. pro Lig. xii. 37. 

^ The premises of the enthymeme are simple, wliile those 
of the epichireme are supported by a rmw;?. vSee v. xiv. 

^ Sail. Jug. 10. *■ Ter, Andr. i. i. 41. 
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is the aphorism, called yviojxir} by the (Greeks. Both 
the Greek and the Latin names are derived from 
the fact that such utterances resemble the decrees 
or resolutions of ])ublie bodies. The term, Ivowever, 
is of wide application (indeed, sucli reflexions may 
be deserving of praise even when they have no 
reference to any spe(‘ial context), and is used in 
various ways. Sometimes it refers merely to things, 
as in the sentence : There is notliing that wins 
the affections of the people more than goodness of 
heart.” ^ Occasionally, again, they may have a 
personal reference, as in the following utterance 
of Domitius Afer : The prince w ho w ould know' 

all, must needs ignore much.” Some liave (railed 4 
this form of rejle,xi(m a [)art of the cnlhipnoiie ^ others 
the major premise or conclusion of tlie epieftirenu^ as 
it sometimes, though not invariably, is. More correct 
is the statement that at times it is simple, as in the 
example just (pioted, wdiile at other times a reason 
for the statement may be added,- such as the follow- 
ing : ^ For in every struggle, the stronger seems not 
to suffer wrong, even wlicn this is actually the case, 
but to inflict it, simply in virtue of his superior 
power.” Sometimes, again, it may be double, as in 
the statement that 

Complaisance wins us friends, truth enmity.” 

There are some even wdio classify them under ten 3 
heads, though the principle on which they make 
this division is such tliat it would justify a still 
larger number : they class them as based on inter- 
rogation, comparison, denial, similarity, admiration, 
and the like, for they can be treated under every 
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tionem, et cetera huiusmodi ; per omnes enini figuras 
tractari potest, llliid notabile ex diversis ; 

Mors miser a 7ion est, adit us ad mortem est miser. 

6 Ac rectae quideni sunt tales : 

Tam deest avaro, quod habet, quam quod non hahet, 
Sed maiorem vim accipiunt et mutatione figurae, iit 
Usque adeone mori jmserum est ? 

acriiis hoc enim (juam per se, Mors misera non est. 
Et translatione a conimuni ad proprium ; nam, cum 
sit rectum, Nocere facile est, prodesse difficile, veheni- 
eiitius apud Ovidium Medea dicit, 

Servare potui ; perdere an possim, rogas ? 

7 Vertit ad personam Cicero: Nihil hahet, Caesar, nec 
fortuna tua maius quam ut possis, nec natura melius 
quam ut velis servare quam phu'hnos. Ita, quae erant 
rerum, propria fecit hominis. In hoc genere custo- 
diendum est et id, quod ubique, ne crebrae sint, 
ne palam falsae (quales frequenter ab iis dicuntur, 

^ Author unknown. * Pnblil. Syr. Sent. 486. 

® Jen. xii. 646. * In his lost tragedy, the Medea. 

® Fro Lig» xii. 38. 
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)dnd of figure. A striking type is that which is 
produced by opposition : 

Death is not bitter, but the approach to death. ^ 

Others are cast in a form of a direct statement, 6 
such as 

The miser lacks 

That which he lias no less than what he has 
not.” ^ 

But they acquire greater force by a change in the 
Jigure employed, as in the following: 

Is it so bitter, then, to die ? ^ 

For this is more vigorous than the simple statement. 
Death is not bitter.” A similar effect may be pro- 
duced by transference of the statement from the 
general to the particular. For example, although 
the direct statement would be, ^^To hurt is easy, 
but to do good is hard.” Ovid ^ gives this reflexion 
increased force when he makes Medea say, 

I had the power to save, and ask you then 
If I have power to ruin } ” 

Cicero ® again gives the general statement a personal 7 
turn when he says : Caesar, the splendour of your 
present fortune confers on you notliing greater than 
the power and nothing better than the will to save 
as many of your fellow-citizens as possible.” For 
here he attributes to Caesar what was really at- 
tributable to the circumstances of his power. In 
this class of rejlexion we must be careful, as always, 
not to employ them too frequently, nor at random, 
nor place them in the mouth of every kind of person, 
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qui li.'iec KaOoXiKa vocant, et, quiclquid pro causa 
videtur, quasi induhitaluin pronuntiaiit), et ne passim 

8 et a qiiocunque dicaiitur. Magis enim decct cos, in 
quibus est auctoritas, ut rci pond us et iam persona 
confirniet. Qiiis enim ferat pucrum aut adolescen- 
tulum aut etiam i^nobilcm, si iudicet in dicendo et 
quodammodo praecipiat ? 

9 Entlijmema quoqiie est omne quod mente concej)i- 
inus ; proj)rie tamen dicitur, quae est sententia 
ex contrariis, proptcrea quod eminere inter ceteras 
videtur, ut Homerus poeta, urbs Roma. l)c hoe in 
argumentis satis dictum est. Non semper autem ad 

10 probationem adhibetur sed aliquando ad ornatum : 
(iuonirn igi/ur impunilaSy Caesar, time clementiae Ians 
est, eorum ie ipsonim ad erudehtalem acuet oralio Y Non 
quia sit ratio dissimilis, sed quia iam ])er alia, ut id 

11 iniustum aj)pareret, efl’eetum erat ; et addita in 
clausula est (^pij)honematis modo non tarn probatio 
quam extrema (piasi insultatio. Est enim epiplionema 
rei narratae vel probatae summa acelamatio : 

Tantae moUs erat llovianam coiidere gentem / 
Facere enim probus adolescens periculose <pm?n perpeli 


^ See V. X. 2, and again, for greater detail, v. xiv. 1 (note 
at einl), where an example of tliis t 3 q)e of sententia is given 
from the pro Milone (cdi. 29) “ You are sitting to avenge the 
death of one whom you would be unwilling to restore to life 
even if you thought it was in your power to restore it I ” 

2 Pro Lig. iv. 10. ^ Aen. i. 33. 
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while we must make oertain that tliey are not 
untrue, as is so often llie case with those speakers 
who style them rcjlexious of universal applicaiion and 
recklessly employ wliatever seems to support their 
case as though its truth were beyond question. 
Such reflexions are best suited to those speakers 8 
whose authorily is such tliat tlieir eharader itself 
will lend weight to their words. For who would 
tolerate a boy, or a youtli, or even a man of low 
birth who presumed to speak with all the authorily 
of a judge and to thrust his precepts down our throats.^ 
d'he term cntfipmcnie may be applied to any concept 9 
of the mind, but in its strict sense means a rejUwum 
drawn from contraries. Consecpiently, it has a 
supremacy among rejUwions which we may com- 
pare to that of Homer among ])oets and Borne 
among cities. 1 have already sai(l enough on this 10 
topic in dealing with arguments.^ But the use of 
the enthymeme is not confined to proof, it may some- 
times be employed for tlie purpose of ornament, as 
in the following instance : ^ ^H’at'sar, shall the lan- 
guage of tliose whom it is your glory to have spared 
goad you to imitate their own cruelty ? ” Cicero’s 
motive in saying this is not that it introduces any 
fresh reason for clemency, but because he has already 
demonstrated by other arguments how unjust sucli 
conduct would be, while he adds it at the period’s 11 
close as an epiphonema, not by w^ay of proof, but as 
a crowniing insult to his opponents. For an epiphonema 
is an exclamation attached to the close of a statement 
or a proof by way of clim/ix. Here are two examples : 

Such toil it was to found the Roman race ! ” ^ 
and The virtuous youth preferred to risk his life 
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12 turpiter maluit. Est et, quod lippellatiir a novis iioeiiia 
qua voce omnis intellectus accipi potest ; sed hoc 
nomine donarunt ea quae non dicunt, verum intelligi 
volunt: ut in eum, quern sae})ius a ludo redemerat 
soror^ agentein cum ea talionis, quod ei pollicem 
dormienti recidisset. Eras dignus, ut fiahercs integram 

13 luamnn, sic enim auditur ut depugnares. Vocatur 
aliquid et clausula; quae, si est quod coiiclusionem 
dicimus, et recta et quibusdam in partibus necessaria 
est: Quare prius de vestro facto fat eaynini necesse est, 
quajti Ligarii culpatfi ullam reprehendatis, Sed nunc 
aliud volunt, ut omnis locus, omnis sensus in fine 

U sermonis feriat aurem. Turpe autem ac prope nefas 
ducunt, respirare ullo loco, qui acclamationem non 
petierit. Inde minuti corruptique sensiculi et extra 
rem petiti ; neque enim possunt tarn multae bonae 
sententiae esse, quam necesse est multae sint 
clausulae. 

15 lam haec magis nova sententiarum genera. Ex 
ino{)inato : ut dixit Vibius Crispus in euin, qui, cum 
loricatus in foro ainbularet, praetendebat id se metu 


^ Cic. pro Mil. iv. 9, cp. v. xi. 13. 

^ Pro Lig. i. 2. It is a coiioluaiou in the logical sense. 
But clausula more commonly means “ close, conclusion, 
cadence ” of a period. Cp. what follows. 
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by slaying him to suffering such dishonour.” ^ I'here 12 
is also what our modern rhetoricians call the noema, 
a term which may be taken to mean every kind of 
conception^ but is employed by them in the special 
sense of things which they wisli to be understood, 
though they are not actually said, as in the declama- 
tion where the sister defends herself against the 
brother whom she had often bought out from the 
gladiatorial school, when he brought an action 
against her demanding the infliction of a similar 
mutilation because she had cut off' his thumb while 
he slept: ^^You deserved,” she cries, ^^to have all 
your fingers,” meaning thereby, You deserved to 
be a gladiator all your days.” There is also what 13 
is called a clausula. If this merely means a con- 
elusion, it is a perfectly correct and sometimes a 
necessary device, as in the following case: ^^You 
must, therefore, first confess your own offence before 
you accuse Ligarius of anything.” ^ But to-day 
something more is meant, for our rhetoricians Avant 
every passage, every sentence to strike the ear by 
an impressive close. In fact, they think it a dis- 14 
grace, nay, almost a crime, to pause to breathe 
except at the end of a passage that is designed to 
call forth applause. The result is a number of tiny 
epigrams, affected, irrelevant and disjointed. For 
there are not enough striking reffexions in the world 
to provide a close to every period. 

The following forms of reflexion are even more 16 
modern. There is the type which depends on sur- 
prise for its effect, as, for example, when Vibius 
Crispus, in denouncing the man who wore a breast- 
plate when strolling in the forum and alleged that 
he did so because he feared for his life, cried, Who 
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facere, Qids libi sic iimvve pcnnisil ? Et insi^niter 
Africanus apud Neroncin dc inorte inatris, Rogant tc, 
Caesar j Galiiae luaCyVt Jelicitaton iiiain J'ortiter J eras. 

16 Siiiit etalio relata : ut Afer Douiitius, cum Cloatillam 
dctenderet, cui obiectum crimen^ (juod viruin qui 
inter rebellantes fuerat sej)elisseL remiserat Claudius, 
in epilogo filios eius adkxjuens, Malt'em iamoiy inquit, 

17 pucri sepeliloie. Et aliunde ])etita, id est in alium 
locum ex alio translata. Pro Spatale Cris[)us, quam 
qui heredem amator instituerat decessit, cum 
haberet annos duodeviginti, llominem diviniimy (pn 

18 sihi indulsit. Facit quasdam sententias sola genii- 
natio, qualis est Seneeae in eo seripto, quod Nero 
ad senatum niisit occisa matre, cum se periclitatum 
videri vellet : Salvimi me esse adhuc nec credo nee 
gaudeo. Melior, curn ex contrariis valet : Ilahco 
(jiuon Jiigiam ; quern sequar non habco. Quid, quod 

19 miser, cum loqui non posset, iacere non poleral Eki 
vero fit juilcherrima, cum aliqua comparatione 
clarescit. Traclialus contra Spatalen : Placet hoc 
ergo, leges, diligentissimae pudoris custodes, decimas 
uxoribus dari, quarlas meretricihus ? 

^ The point is uncertain. Possibly, as Gesner suggests, 
the sons were accusing their mother. 

2 sibi induhit would seem to mean his appointing S. his 
heir and then being kind enough to die so soon ! But the 
point is uncertain. ^ Cic. ad Att. viii. vii. 2. 

Probably fnan the lost in Pisonmn, since St. Jerome in a 
letter to Ocean us says poslea vero Pisoniano vitio, cum loqui 
y.on posset, taccre non poterat. But here again the point is 
obscure. 

^ By the lex Julia et Papia Poppaea cliildless wives were 
only entitled to a tenth of their liusband’s estate. 
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^ave you leave to be siicli a coward ? ” Another 
instance is the striking remark made by Africanus 
to Nero with reference to the death of Agrippina : 

Caesar, your provinces of Gaul entreat you to bear 
your good fortune with courage.” Otliers are of 16 
an allusive type: for example, Domitius Afer, in his 
defence of Cloatilla, whom Claudius liad pardoned 
when she was accused of having buried her husband, 
who had been one of the rebels, addressed her sons 
in his peroration with the words : “ Nonetheless, it 
is your duty, boys, to give your mother burial.” ^ 
Some, again, depend on the fact that they are 17 
transferred from one context to another Crispus, 
in his defence of Spatale, whose lover had made her 
his heir and then proceeded to die at the age 
of eighteen, remarked: ^^W’hat a marvellous fellow^ 
to gratify his passion thus ! ” ^ Another type of re- 18 
flexion may be produced by the doubling of a phrase, 
as in the letter written by Seneca for Nero to be sent 
to the senate on the occasion of his mother's death, 
with a view to creating the im})ression that he had 
been in serious danger: — “As yet I cannot believe 
or rejoice that 1 am safe.” Better, however, is the 
type which relies for its effect on contrast of opposites, 
as “ 1 know from whom to fly, but whom to follow 
1 know not ; ” ^ or, “ What of the fact that the poor 
wretch, though he could not speak, could not keej) 19 
silence?”'* But to produce the most striking effect 
this type should be given point by the introduction 
of a comparison, such as is made by Trachalus in his 
speech against Spatale, where he says : “ Is it your 
pleasure, then, ye laws, the faithful guardians of 
chastity, that wives should receive a tithe ^ and 
harlots a quarter ? ” 
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Sed horiim quidein j^eueriim et bonae did possunt 

20 et malae. lUae semper vitiosae ut a verbo : Paires 
conscripiij sic cnim incipicndinn est mihi, ut vicmincriiis 
palrum. Peius adhue, quo magis falsum est et 
longius petitiim, contra eandem sororern gladiatoris^ 

21 cuius modo feci inentionem^ Ad digiiuin pugnam. Est 
etiam generis eiusdem, nescio an vitiosissimuni, 
qiiotiens verborum anibiguitas cum rerum falsa 
quadam similitudine iungitur. Claruni actorem ^ 
iuvenis audivi, cum lecta in capite cuiusdam ossa 
sententiae gratia tenenda inatri dedisset : Infidi- 
cissima femina^ nondum exlulisti Jiliuin et iam ossa legisli. 

22 Ad hoc plerique minimis etiam inventiunculis 
gaudent, quae excussae risum habent, inventae facie 
ingenii blandiuntur. De eo, qui naufragus et ante 
agrorum sterilitate vexatus in scliolis hngitur se 
suspendisse : Quern tmpie terra recipit nec mare, pendeat. 

23 Huic simile in illo, de quo supra dixi, cui pater sua 
membra laceranti venenum dedit : Qui haec edit, dehet 
hoc bihere. Et in luxuriosuin, qui airoKapTeprjcnv 
simulasse dicitur: Necte laqueum, hahes, quod faucibus 

^ act-oreiii, Spalding : actorum, A : auctorem, other MSS, 

^ 'Die exact meaning is uncertain. The allusion may be to 
the turning up of the thumb as a sign of defeat. See sect. 12. 
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In these instances^ however, the reflexion may 
equally well he good or had. On the other hand, 20 
there are some wliich will always he had, such as 
those which turn on play upon words, as in the 
following case: ^‘Conscrif)t fathers, for I must 
address you thus that you may rememher the duty 
owed to fathers.” Worse still, as being more unreal 
and far-fetched, is the remark made hy the gladiator 
mentioned above in his prosecution of his sister : 

I liave fought to the last finger.”^ There is 21 
another similar type, which is perhaj)s the worst of 
all, where the play upon words is combined with a 
false comparison. When I was a young man I heard 
a distinguished pleader, after handing a mother some 
splinters of bone taken from the head of her son 
(which he did merely to provide an occasion for his 
epigram), cry : Un happiest of women, your son is 
not yet dead and yet you have gathered up his 
bones!” Moreover, most of our orators delight in 22 
devices of the pettiest kind, which seriously con- 
sidered are merely ludicrous, but at the moment of 
their production flatter their authors by a superfleial 
semblance of wit. Take, for instance, the exclamation 
from the scholastic theme, where a man, after being 
ruined by the barrenness of his land, is ship- 
wrecked and hangs himself : ‘‘ Let him whom 
neither earth nor sea receives, hang in mid air.” A 23 
similar absurdity is to be found in the declamation, 
to which I have already referred, in which a father 
poisons his son who insists on tearing Iiis flesh with 
his teeth : The man who eats sucl\ flesh, deserves 
such drink.” Or again, take this passage from tlie 
theme of the luxurious man who is alleged to have 
pretended to starve himself to death : Tie a noose 
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tuis irascnrU ; simie vencnum, dcrei luxunosnm hihcndo 

24 7nori. Alia vana, lit suadentis purpnratis^ lit Alex- 
andrum Bahylonis incendio sepeliant, Alcxandnnn 
sepelio ; hoc quisqumn spcctabit a iec/o ? quasi vero id 
sit in re tota indigiiissimurn. Alia nimia iit de 
Germanis diccntem qucndam audivi. Caput nescio 
uhi impositum. ; et de viro forti, Bella umhone propellil. 

25 Sed finis non erit^ si singulas corriiptorum persequar 
formas, lllud potius, quod est inagis necessarium. 

Duae sunt divcrsae opiniones, alioriim sententias 
solas paeno spcctantiuiiq aliorum omnino dainnan- 
tiiim ; quoruin mihi neutrum admodurn placet. 

26 Densitas earum obstat invicem ; ut in satis omnibus 
fructibiisque arborum nihil ad iustam magnitudinem 
adolescere potest^ quod loco in quern crescat caret, 
nec pictura, in qua nihil circiimlitiim est, eminet ; — 
ideoque artifices etiam, cum pi lira in imam tabulam 
opera contulerunt, spatiis distinguiint, ne umbrae in 

27 corpora cadant. Facit res eadem concisam quoque 
orationem ; subsistit enim omnis sententia, ideoque 
post earn iitique aliud est initiuni. Unde soliita fere 

^ Is this a su^fgestion that the Germans are monsters 
“whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders” or that 
they are so tall that their heads are lost in the clouds ? 
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for yourself : you liave good reason to be angry with 
your throat. Take poison : it is fit that a luxurious 
man should die of drink!’' Others are merely 24 
fatuous, such as the remark of the deelaimer who 
urges the courtiers of Alexander to provide him with 
a tomb by burning down Babylon. 1 am burying 
Alexander. Shall any man watch such a burial from 
his housetop ? ” As if this were the climax of 
indignities ! Others fail from sheer extravagance. 

For example, I once heard a rhetorician who was 
declaiming about the Germans, say: know not 

where they carry their heads,” ^ and again when 
belauding a hero, “ He beats back wliole wars with 
the boss of his shield.” However, I shall never 25 
come to an end if I try to describe every j)ossible 
form of this kind of absurdity. I will therefore turn 
to discuss a point of more importance. 

Rhetoricians are divided in opinion on this subject : 
some devote })ractically all their efforts to the 
elaboration of rejlcxions, while others condemn their 
em})loyment altogether. I cannot agree entirely 
with either view. If they are crowded too thick 20 
together, such reflexions merely stand in each other’s 
way, just as in the case of crops and the fruits of 
trees lack of room to grow results in a stunted 
development. Again in pictures a definite outline 
is required to throw objects into relief, and conse- 
quently artists who include a number of objects in 
the same design separate them by intervals sufficient 
to ])revent one casting a shadow on the other. 
Further, this form of display breaks up our speeches 27 
into a number of detached sentences ; every reflexion 
is isolated, and consequently a fresh start is necessary 
after each. This produces a discontinuous style, since 
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oratio et e sinfirnlis non incmbris sed frustis collata 
structura caret, cum ilia rotunda et undique circuni- 

28 cisa insistere invicem nequeant. Praeter hoc etiam 
color ipse dicendi quamlibct Claris, inultis tamen ac 
variis velut inaculis conspcrgitur. Porro, ut adfert 
lumen clavus purpurae in loco insertus,^ ita certe 
neminem deceat intertexta pluribus notis vestis. 

29 Quare, licet haec et nitere et aliquatenus exstare 
videantur, tamen et lumina ilia non flammae, sed 
scintillis inter fumum emicantibus similia dixeris 
(quae ne apparent quidem, ubi tota lucet oratio, ut 
in sole sidera ipsa desinunt cerni) ; et, quae crebris 
parvisque conatibus se attollunt, inaequalia tantum 
et velut confragosa nec admirationem consequuntur 

30 eminentium et planorum gratiam perdunt. Ploc 
quoque accedit quod solas captanti sententias multas 
dicere riecesse est leves, frigidas, ineptas. Non enim 
potest esse dilectus, ubi numero laboratur. Itaqne 
videas et divisionera pro seritentia poni et argumen- 
tum ; sit tantum in clausula nec male pronuntietur. 

31 Occidisti uxorem ipse adulter ; non ferrem tc, eliamsi 
repitdinsses, divisio est. Vis scire, venenuvi esse amator^ 
imn ? Viverei homo, nisi illud bibisset, argumeotum est. 

^ adferent lumen clavus et purpurae, B (adferuiit, 
Spalding). 

2 clausula nec male, /TrtZm; clausula et male, />’ : clausulae 
calce, A. 
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our language is composed not of a system of liml)s, 
but of a series of fragments: for your nicely rounded 
and polished phrases are incapable of cohesion. 
Further, the colour, though bright enough, has no 28 
unity, but consists of a number of variegated splashes, 

A ])urple stripe appropriately applied lends brilliance 
to a dress, but a dress decorated with a quantity of 
patches can never be becoming to anyborly. Where- 29 
fore, although these ornaments may seem to stand 
out with a certain glitter of their own, they are 
rather to be compared to sparks flashing through 
the smoke than to the actual brilliance of flame : 
they are, in fact, invisible when the language is of 
uniform splendour, just as the stars are invisible in 
the light of day. And where elocpience seeks to 
secure elevation by frequent small efforts, it merely 
produces an uneven and broken surface which fails 
to win the admiration due to outstanding objects 
and lacks the charm that may be found in a smooth 
surface. To this must be added the fact that those 30 
who devote themselves solely to tlie production of 
rejiexioiis cannot avoid giving utterance to many that 
are trivial, flat or foolish. For their mere number 
will so embarrass their author that selection will be 
impossible. Consequently you will often find that 
such persons will produce a division or an argument as 
if it were an epigram, the only qualification necessary 
being that it should come toward the close of the 
period and be impressively delivered, ^^You killed 31 
your wife, though you were an adulterer yourself. I 
should loathe you even if you had only divorced her.'" 
Here we have a division. Do you wish me to prove 
that a love-philtre is a poison? The man would still 
be living, if he had not drunk it.” This is an argu- 
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Nec multas pleri(|iic senteiitias dicuiit^ sed omnia 

32 tanquain sententias. Huic quibusdam contrariiim 
studiunij qui fugiunt ac reformidant omiiem lianc 
in dicendo voluptaiem^ nihil ju’obantcs nisi planum 
et lunnile et sine conatii. Ita, dum timent^ ne 
aliquando cadant, semper iacent. Quod enim 
tantum in sententia bona crimen est ? Non causae 
prodest? non iudieem movet? non dicentern com- 

33 mendat? Est qiioddam geniis^ quo veteres non 
utebantur. Ad quam usque nos voeatis vetustatem ? 
Nam si illain cxtremam_, multa Demosthenes,, quae 
ante euni nemo, (Juomodo potest probare Cice- 
ronem^ qui nihil putet ex Catone Gracchisque 
mutandum ? Scd ante hos simplicior adliuc ratio 

34 loquendi fuit. Ego vero haec lumina orationis velut 
oculos quosdam esse eloquentiae credo. Sed neque 
oculos esse toto corpore velim, ne cetera membra 
offieium suurn perdant ; et, si necesse sit, veterem 
ilium horrorem dicendi malim quam istam novam 
licentiam. Sed patet media quaedam via, sicut in 
cultu victuque accessit aliquis citra reprehensionem 
nitor. Quare, sicut possumus, adiiciamus virtutibus ; 
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inent. Tiu‘re arc, moreover, a number of speakers 
Avho not merely deliver many such e 2 )igraras, but 
utter everythinp^ as if it were an epigram. Against 32 
these persons, on the other hand, must be set those 
who shun and dread all ornament of this kind, approv- 
ing nothing that is not plain, humble and effortless, 
with the result that by their reluctance to climb for 
fear of falling they succeed merely in maintaining a 
perpetual flatness. What sin is there in a good 
epigram ? Does it not help our case, or move the 
judge, or commend the s])eaker to his audience ? 

It may be urged, perhaps, that it is a form of 3 3 
ornament escliewed by the ancients. What do you 
mean by anticpiity? If you go back to the earliest 
periods you will find that Demosthenes frequently 
employed methods that were known to none before 
him. How can we give our approval to Cicero, if we 
think that no change should he made from the 
methods of Cato and the Gracchi } And yet before 
the Gracchi and Cato the style of oratory was simpler 
still. For my own part I regard these particular 34 
ornaments of oratory to be, as it were, the eyes of 
eloquence. On the other hand, I should not like to 
see the whole body full of eyes, for fear that it might 
cripple the functions of the other members, and, if 1 
had no alternative, I should prefer the rudeness of 
ancient eloquence to the license of the moderns. 
But a middle course is open to us here no less than 
in the refinements of dress and mode of life, where 
there is a certain tasteful elegance that offends no 
one. Therefore let us as far as possible seek to in- 
crease the number of our virtues, although our first 
care must always be to keep ourselves free from 
vices, lest in seeking to make ourselves better than 
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prius tamen sit vitiis carere, ne, diim volumiis esse 
mel lores veteribus, simiis taiitiim dissirniles. 

35 Reddam nunc, quani proxiniani partem dixeram 
esse de tropis, quos rnodos clarissirni nostrorum 
auctores vocant. Horum traderc praecepta et grarn- 
matici solent. Sed a me, cum de illorum officio 
loqucrer, dilata pars haec est, quia de ornatu 
orationis gravior videbatur locus et maiori operi 
reservandus. 

VI. Tropus est verbi vel sermonis a propria signifi- 
catione in aliam cum virtute mutatio. Circa quern 
inexplicabilis et grammatieis inter ipsos et philoso- 
pliis pugna est, quae siiit genera, quae species, qui 

2 numerus, quis cuique subiiciatur. Nos omissis, quae 
nihil ad instruendum oratorem pertinent, cavillationi- 
bus, necessarios maxime atque in usum receptos 
exsequemur, haec modo in his adnotasse contenti, 
quosdam gratia significationis quosdam decoris 
assumi, et esse alios in verbis propriis alios in 
tralatis, vertique formas non verborum modo sed 

3 et sensuum et compositionis. Quare mihi videntur 
errasse, qui non alios crediderunt tropos, quam in 
quibus verbum pro verbo poncretur. Neque illud 
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the ancients we succeed merely in making ourselves 
unlike tliem. 

I will now proceed to the next subject for dis- 35 
cussion^ wliieh is, as 1 have said, that of tropes, or modes, 
as the most distinguished Roman rhetoricians call 
them. Rules for their use are given by the teachers 
of literature as well. But I postponed the discussion 
of the subject when I was dealing with literary 
education, because it seemed to me that the theme 
would have greater importance if handled in con- 
nexion with the ornaments of oratory, and that it 
ought to be reserved for treatment on a larger scale. 

Vl.tBy a trope is meant the artistic alteration of 
a word or phrase from its proper meaning to another.' 
This is a subject which has given rise to intermin- 
able disputes among the teachers of literature, who 
have quarrelled no less violently with the philo- 
sophers than among themselves over the j)roblem of 
the ireuera and species into which tropes may be 
divided, their number and their correct classification. 

1 propose to disregard such quibbles as in no wise 2 
concern the training of an orator, and^to proceed 
to discuss those tropes which are most necessary and 
meet with most general acceptance, contenting 
myself merely with noting the fact that some tropes 
are employed to help out our meaning and others to 
adorn our style, that some arise from words used 
properly and others from words used metaphorically, 
and that the changes involved concern not merely 
individual words, but also our thoughts and the 
structure of our sentences. In view of these facts 3 
I regard those writers as mistaken who have held 
that tropes necessarily involved the substitution of 
word for word. (And I do not ignore the fact that 
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ignoro^ in iisdein fere, qui signifioarHli gratia adhiben- 
tur, esse et ornatum ; sed non idem aeeidet contra, 
eruntque quidain tantum ad speciem accommodati. 

4 Incipiamiis igitur ab eo, qui ciini frequentissiinus 
est turn longc pulcherrinnis, translatione dico, quae 
/x€Ta(^optt Graeee vocatur. (^uae (juidem cum ita est 
ai) ipsa nobis eoncessa natura, ut indocti quoque ac 
non sentientes ea frequenter utantur, turn ita 
iueunda atque nitida, ut in oratione quamlibet clara 

6 proprio tamen lumine eluceat. Neque eniin viilgaris 
esse neque luimilis nee insuavis apte ^ ac recte modo 
adscita ];K)test. Copiam quoque sermonis auget per- 
niutando aut rnutuando quae non liabet, quodque 
est diflicillimum, ])raestat ne idli rei nomen deesse 
videatur. Transf(;rlur ergo nomen aut verbum ex 
eo loco in quo proprium est, in eum in quo aut 
proprium deest aut translatum j)roprio melius est. 

G Id facimus, aut quia necesse est aut quia signili- 
caritius est aut (ut dixi) quia decentius. Ubi nihil 
horuin praestabit, quod transferetur, improprium 
erit. Necessitate rustici gemvicmi in vitibus (quid 
enim dicerent aliud?), et siiire segetes et frucliis 
lahorare ; necessitate nos durum hominew, aut aspe- 
r 117)1 ; non enim proprium erat, quod daremus his 

7 adfectibus, nomen. lam incensum ira et hijiauimatum 


' aptu, added by Christ. 
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as a rule the tropes employed to express our meaning 
involve ornament as well, tliough the eoiiverse is not 
the case, since there are some which are intended 
solely for the purpose of embellishment. ^ 

Let us begin, then, with the commonest and by far 4 
the most beautiful of tropes, namely, metaphor, the 
(Jreek term for our translation It is not merely so 
natural a turn of speech that it is often employed un- 
consciously or by uneducated j)ersons, but it is in itself 
so attractive and elegant that however distinguished 
the language in whicli it is embedded it shines forth 
with a light that is all its own. For if it be correctly 5 
and ’apj)ropriately applied, it is quite impossible 
for its effect to be commonplace, mean or unpleas- 
ing. It adds to the copiousness of language by the 
interchange of words and by borrowing, and finally 
succeeds in accomplishing the supremely difficult 
task of ])roviding a name for everything. A noun 
or a verb is transferred from the place to wliich it 
})roperly belongs to another where there is either no 
literal term or the transferred is better than the literal. 
VVe do this either because it is necessary or to make 6 
our meaning clearer or, as 1 have already said, to pro- 
duce a decorative effect. When it secures none of 
these results, our metaphor will be out of place. As 
an example of a necessary metaphor 1 may quote the 
following usages in vogue with peasants when they 
call a vinebud gemma, a gem (what other term is 
there which they could use?), or speak of the crops 
being thirsty or the fruit suffering. For the same 
reason we speak of a hard or 7'ough man, there being 
no literal term for these temperaments. On the 7 
other hand, when we say that a man is kindled to 
anger or on Jire with greed or that he has fallen into 
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cupiditaie et lapsnm errore significancli gratia ; nihil 
enim horuin suis verbis qiiam his arcessitis inagis 
propriimi erit. Ilia ad ornatiini, lumen oralionis et 
generis' clariiatern el contionum procellas et elo- 
queniiae fidmina^ ut Cicero pro Mil one Clod in in 
fontem gloriae elus voeat et alio loco segetern ac 

8 maleriem, Quaedain etiam paruin speciosa dictu per 
hanc explicantur : 

Hoc faciunt, nhnio ne luxu ohtunsior iisus 
Sit geniiali arm et mkos obiimei inertes\ 

In totuin autem metaphora brevior est similitudo, 
eoque distat, quod ilia comparatur rei quam voluinus 

9 expriinere, haec pro ipsa re dicitur. Cornparatio est, 
cum dico fecisse quid horninem ut leonem ; translatio, 
cum dico de homine, leo est. Huius vis omnis quad- 
ruplex maxime videtur : cum in rebus animalibus 
aliud pro alio ponitur, ut de agitatore, 

Gubernaior magna coniorsit equum vi ; 

aut ut Livius Scipionem a Catone adlatrari solitum 
10 refert. Inanima pro aliis generis eiusdem sumuntur, 
ut : 

Classique immiitit habenas ; 

' Fro MU. xiii. 34, 35. ^ Virg. Geory. iii. 1 

^ Probably from Ennius. * Liv. xxxviii. liv. 

* Aen. vi. i. 
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error, we do so to enhance our meanin<^. For none 
of tliese things can be more literally described in its 
own words than in those which we import from 
elsewhere. But it is a purely ornamental metaphor 
when we speak of hriLlumce of style, splendour of 
birth, tempestuous public assemblies, ihundei'bolts of 
elo(pience, to which I may add the phrase employed 
by Cicero ^ in his defence of Milo where he speaks 
of Clodius as the fountain, and in another place as 
the fertile field, and material of his client’s glory. It 8 
is even possible to express facts of a somewhat 
unseemly character by a judicious use of meta[)hor, 
as in the following passage 

^^This do they lest too much indulgence make 
The held of generation slothful grow 
And choke its idle furrows,’’ 

On the whole metaphor is a shorter form of simile, 
while there is this further difference, that in the 
latter we compare some object to the thing which we 
wish to describe, whereas in the former this object is 
actually substituted for the thing. It is a com- 9 
parison when I say that a man did something like a 
lion, it is a metaphor when I say of him. He is a lio7i. 
Metaphors fall into four classes. In the first we 
substitute one living thing for another, as in the 
passage where the poet, speaking of a charioteer, ^ 
says, 

" The steersman then 

With mighty effort wrenched his charger round.’' 

or when Livy ^ says that Scipio was continually 
barked at by Cato. Secondly, inanimate things may 10 
be substituted for inanimate, as in the Virgilian. 

'^And gave his fleet the rein,”® 
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aut pro rebus animalibus inaiiiiua, 

Ferron an^ falo vioenis Argiimm occuiit? 
aut contra : 

Sedet 2 inscius alto 

Acclpiejis sonUuni saxl de verllce pastor. 

11 Praecipiiecjiie ex liis oritur niira siibliniitas, quae 
audaci et proximo })ericu]um translatione tolluiitur, 
cum rebus sensu carcntibus actum quendam et 
aiiimos damns, qualis est 

Pontem indignatus A raxes, 

12 et ilia Ciceronis, Qind enim tuns ille, Tuhero, destrlctus 
in acie Pliarsalica gladius agehai ? duius latus ille mucro 
petehat ? qui scnsus erat armorum tuorum ? Duplicatur 
interim liaec virtus, ut apud Vergilium, 

Fernivique armare veneno. 

Nam et Doieno armare at ferrum armare translatio est. 

13 Secantur liaec in plures species^; ut a rationali ad 
rationale et item de irrationalibus, et Jiaec invicem, 
quibus similis ratio est, et a toto et a parti bus. Sed 
iam non pueris praecipimus, ut accepto gcnere 
species intelligere non possint. 

14 Ut rnodicus autem atque opportunus eius usus 

^ ferron, Biicheleri fcrro, MSS. : an, Bx non, 
stupet, MSS. of Virgil. 

^ species, added by Daniel. 


^ From an unknown tragedian, ^ Aen. ii. 307. 

2 Ae7i. viii. 728. * Pro Lig. iii. 9. See viii. iv. 27. 

® Am. ix. 773. 
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or inanimate may l>e siiBslitnted for anmiate, as in 
Did the Arrive hnlwark fall by s^v()rd or fate?” ^ 
or animate for inanimate, as in the following lines: 

^^The she}dierd sits unknowing on the height 
Listening the roar from some far mountain 
brow.” 2 

But, above all, effects of extraordinary sublimity are 1 1 
j)rodueed when the theme is exalted by a bold and 
almost hazardous metaphor and inanimate objects 
are given life and action, as in the phrase 

Araxes ’ flood that scorns a bridge,” ^ 

or in the passage of Cicero,^ already quoted, wliere 12 
he cries, What was that sword of yours doing, 
Tubero, the sword you drew on the field of 
Pharsalus ? Against whose body did you aim its 
j)oint? What meant those arms you bore?” Some- 
times the efi'ect is doubled, as in Virgil’s. 

^L\nd with venom arm tlie steel.” ^ 

For both to arm the steel ” and to arm with 
venom ” are metaphors. These four kinds of 13 
metaphor are further subdivided into a number of 
species^ sucli as transference from rational beings 
to rational and from irrational to irrational and the 
reverse, in which tlie method is the same, and 
finally from the whole to its parts and from the 
parts to the whole. But I am not now teaching 
boys: my readers are old enough to discover the 
6'pecies for themselves when once they have been 
given the genus. 

While a temperate and timely use of metaphor is 14 
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illusfcrat orationcin, ita freqiiens et obscurat et 
taedio complet, contiiiuus vero in allegorias et 
aenigmata exit. Sunt etiam quaedam et humiles 
translationes, ut id de quo modo dixi, Saocca est 

15 verruca, et sordidae. Non enini, si Cicero recte 
sentinavi rei pnhlicae dixit_, foeditatem hominuin signi- 
ficans, idcirco probem illud quoque veteris oratoris^ 
Persecuisti rei juihlicae vomicas. Optimeque Cicero 
demonstrat cavendum, ne sit deformis translation 
(qualis est — nam ipsis eius utar exemplis — Casiratam 
morte AJncani rent puMicani, et Stercus curiae Glauciaui) 

16 ne nimio inaior aut, quod saepiiis acciditn minor, nc 
dissimilis. Quorum exenipla nimium frequenter 
deprehendet, qui scierit haec vitia esse. Sed copia 
quoque modum egressa vitiosa est, praecipue in 

17 eadem specie. Sunt et durae, id est a longinqua 

imilitudine ductae, ut capitis nives et 

luppiler hlhernas cana nive conspuit Alpes. 

^ See viii. iii. 48. ^ In Cat. i. v. 12. 

“ /)« Or. III. xli. J64. 

^ From Furius, an old epic poet of the second century 
(not Furius Bibaculus), cp. Hor, 8, ii. v. 11< 
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a real adornment to style, on the other hand, its 
frequent use serves merely to obscure our language 
and weary our audience, while if we introduce them 
in one continuous series, our language will become 
allegorical and enigmatic. There are also certain 
metaphors wliich fail from meanness, such as that 
of which I spoke above ^ : 

There is a rocky wart upon the mountain’s 
brow.” 

or they may even be coarse. For it does not 
follow that because Cicero Avas perfectly justified 
in talking of ‘^the sink of the state,” ^ when 
he desired to indicate the foulness of certain 
men, we can approve the following passage from 
an ancient orator: '^You have lanced the boils 
of the state.” Indeed Cicero^ himself has demon- 16 
strated in the most admirable manner how impor- 
tant it is to avoid grossness in metaphor, such 
as is revealed by the following examples, which he 
quotes : — The state was gelded by the death of 
Africanus,” or Glaucia, the excrement of the 
senate-house.” He also points out that a metaphor 16 
must not be too great for its subject or, as is more 
frequently the case, too little, and that it must not 
be inappropriate. Anyone who realises that these 
are faults, will be able to detect instances of them 
only too frequently. But excess in the use of meta- 
phor is also a fault, more especially if they are of the 
same species. Metaphors may also be harsh, that is, 17 
far-fetched, as in phrases like ^Hhe snows of the 
head ” or 

Jove with white snow the wintry Alps bespewed.” ^ 
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In illo rcro pliiriiniim erroris, quod qiiae poetis, 
qui ct omnia ad voluptalem rcferunt ct plurima 
verterc etiam ipsa inetri necessitate co^untur^ per- 
inissa sunt, con venire quidam etiam prosae piitant. 

18 At e^o in agendo nec pasUwem populi auctore 
Homero dixerim, nec vol acres per aera nare^ licet 
hoc Vergiliiis in apibus ac Daedalo speciosissime sit 
usus. Metapliora enim aut vacantem occupare locum 
dehet aut, si in alien uni venit, plus valere eo quod 
expellet. 

1 9 Quod aliquanto etiam ^ magis de synecdoche dicam. 
Nam translatio permovendis anirnis jilerumque et 
signandis rebus ac sub oculos subiiciendis reperta 
est. Haec variare sermonem potest, ut ex uno 
plures intelliganuis, parte totum, specie genus, 
praecedentibus sequentia, vel omnia haec contra ; 

20 liberior poetis quam oratoribus. Nam prosa, ut 
7nucro?iem pro gladio et tectum pro dome rccijiiet, ita 
non puppivt pro navi nec ahietem pro tabellis ; et 
rursus, ut pro gladio ferrwn, ita non pro eqiio 
qiiadrupedem. Maxirne autem in orando valebit 

^ Per aera nare, JTalm following Burmann : Rperae 
eanare, G. : pennis reniigare, yi. 

2 alicpianto etiam, llegiua : aliqiiando pentiam, JO : paeno 
etiam Obreckt. 
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The worst errors of all, however, originate in the 
fact that some authors regard it as permissible to 
use even in prose any metapliors that are allowed to 
poets, in spite of the fact that the latter aim solely 
at pleasing their readers and are compelled in many 
cases to employ metaphor by sheer metrical neces- 
sity. For my own part I should not regard a phrase 18 
like ^^the shepherd of the people” as admissible in 
pleading, although it has tlie authority of Homer, 
nor would I venture to say that winged creatures 
^'swim through the air,” despite the fact that this 
metaphor lias been most effectively employed by 
Virgil to describe the flight of bees and of Dae- 
dalus.^ For metaphor should always either occupy 
a place already vacant, or if it fills the room of some- 
thing else, should be more impressive than that 
which it displaces. 

What I have said above applies perhaps with even 19 
greater force to synecdoche. For while metaphor is 
designed to move the feelings, give special dis- 
tinction to things and place them vividly before 
the eye, synecdoche has the power to give variety to 
our language by making us realise many things 
from one, the whole from a part, the genus from a 
spccieSj things which follow from things which have 
preceded ; or, on the other hand, the whole pro- 
cedure may be reversed. It may, however, be more 
freely employed by poets than by orators. For 20 
while in prose it is perfectly correct to use macro y 
the point, for the whole sword, and icclumy roof, for a 
whole house, we may not employ puppis, stern, to 
describe a ship, nor ahies, fir, to describe planks ; 
and again, though ferrum., the steel, may be used to 
indicate a sword, quadrupes cannot be used in the 
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numerorum ilia libertas. Nam et Livius saepe sic 
dicit, Uomanus proelio victor, cum Romanos vicisse 
significat ; et contra Cicero ad Bnitunij Populo, 
inquit, imposuimns et orntorcs vlsi smnus, curn de se 

21 tantuin loqueretur. Quod genus non orationis modo 
ornatus, sed etiam cotidiani sermonis usus reci[)it. 
Qiiidam synecdochen vocant et cum id in contextu 
sermonis quod tacetur accipimus ; verburn enim ex 
verbis intelligi, quod inter vitia ellipsis vocatur : 

Arrades ad port as mere. 

22 Mihi banc figuram esse magis placet; illic ergo 
reddetur. Aliud etiam intelligitur ex alio : 

A spice, aratra in go refer ant suspe?isa invenci, 

unde apparet noctem appropinquare. Id nescio an 
oratori conveniat nisi in argumentando, cum rei 
signum est. Sed hoc ab elocutionis ratione distat. 

23 Nec procul ab hoc genere discedit inetonymia, quae 
est nominis pro nomine positio,^ sed, ut ait Cicero, 
hjpallagen rhetores dicunt. Haec inventas ab 

^ The MSS, here iiiserls the words cuius vis est pro eo quod 
dicitur causam propter quam dicitur ponere (“ the substitu- 
tion of the cause for which wo say a thing in place of the 
thing to which we refer ”). The words are expunged by 
Spalding as a manifest glossy so clumsily worded as to he barely 
intelligible^ but intended to mean “ the substitution of cause 
for effect.” 


^ This letter is lost. 

2 Aem. xi. 142. A false explanation of the historic in- 
finitive as involving the omission of some such word as 
coeperunt. * Ed. ii. 66. Orat. xxvii. 93. 
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sense of horse. It is where numbers are concerned 
that synecdoche can be most freely employed in 
prose. For examjde, Livy frequently says, ^^The 
Roman won the day,” when he means that the 
Romans were victorious ; on the other hand, Cicero 
in a letter to Brutus ^ says, We have imposed on 
the people and are regarded as orators,” when he is 
s})eaking of himself alone. I’his form of trope is 21 
not only a rhetorical ornament, but is frequently 
employed in everyday speech. Some also apply the 
term synecdoche when something is assumed which 
has not actually been expressed, since one word is 
then discovered from other words, as in the sentence, 

^^Tlie Arcadians to the gates began to rush;” 2 

when such omission creates a blemish, it is called an 
ellipse. For my own part, I prefer to regard this as 22 
a ligure, and sliall therefore discuss it under that 
head. Again, one thing may be suggested by 
another, as in the line, 

‘^Behold, the steers 
Bring back the plough sus[)ended from the 
yoke,” ^ 

from which we infer the approach of night. I am 
not sure whether this is permissible to an orator 
except in arguments, when it serves as an indication 
of some fact. However, this has nothing to do with 
the question of style. 

It is but a short step from synecdoche to metonymy, 23 
which consists in the substitution of one name for 
another, and, as Cicero ^ tells us, is called hypallage 
by the rhetoricians. These devices are employed to 
indicate an invention by substituting the name of 
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inventore et subiectas res ab obtineiitibus signi- 
ficat : ut 


ct 


Cererem corruptam imdis^ 

reccpfus 

Terra Neptumia classes Aqui/mii/ms areet. 


24 Quod fit retrorsum durius. Refert autem in quantum 
hie tropus oratorem sequatur. Nam ut Vulcanum pro 
igne vulgo audirnus, et vario Marie pi/g?uitum eruditus 
est sermo^ et Veneretn quam coiturn dixisse magis 
decetj ita Liherum et Cererem pro vino et pane 
licentius quam ut fori severitas ferat. Sicut ex eo, 
quod coiitinetur, usus recipit bene vioratas m'bes et 
2b poetdum epotum et saectdum felLv; at id, quod contra 
est, raro audeat quis, nisi poeta : 


iam proximus ardet Ucalegon, 

Nisi forte hoc potius est, a possessore quod possidetur, 
ut hominem devorariy cuius patrimonium consumatur. 
26 Quo modo fiunt innumerabiles species. Huius enim 
sunt generis, cum ab Hannibale caesa apud Cannas 
sexaginta mdia dicinius, et carinina Vergilii Vergdium ; 


i Am,i. 177. 2 A.F.63. 

» Ae7i, ii. 311. 
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tlie inventor^ or a possession by substituting the 
name of the possessor. Virgil, for example, writes : ^ 

Ceres by water spoiled,” 

and Horace : 

Neptune admitted to the land 
Protects the fleets from blasts of Aquilo.” ^ 

If, however, the process is reversed, the effect is 
harsh. But it is im))ortant to enquire to what 24 
extent tropes of this kind should be employed by 
the orator. For though we often hear “Vulcan” 
used for fire and to say vario Matie pugiudum csl for 
^^they fought with varying success” is elegant and 
idiomatic, while Veiuts is a more decent expression 
than coitus, it would be too bold for the severe style 
demanded in the courts to speak of Liber and Ceres 
when we mean bread and wine. Again, while usage 
permits us to substitute that which contains for that 
which is contained, as in phrases such as civilised 
cities,” or “^a cu}) was drunk to the lees,” or a 
happy age,” the converse procedure would rarely be 25 
ventured on by any save a poet: take, for example, 
the phrase : 

Ucalegon burns next.” ^ 

It is, however, perhaps more permissible to describe 
what is possessed by reference to its possessor, as, 
for example, to say of a man whose estate is being 
squandered, the man is being eaten up.” Of this 
form there are innumerable species. For example, 20 
we say sixty thousand men were slain by Hannibal 
at Cannae,” and speak of Virgil ” w hen we mean 
« Virgil’s poems”; again, we say that supplies have 
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\)e7iisse commeatus, qui adferantiir ; sacnlegi;um de- 
prehensuin^ non sacrilcyum ; armor am soientiain 
27 habere, non ariis. Illiid qiioque et poetis et oratori- 
bus freqiiens, (juo id, quod effioit, ex eo, quod 
efiicitur, oslendimus. Nam et carminum auctores. 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pcde pauper urn tahernasj 
et 


Palleuiesqtie hahilanl morhi iristisqiie senecius, 

et orator praecipitem iram, hilarem adolesceniiam, segue 
oiium dicet. 

28 Est ctiam huic tropo quaedam cum synecdoche 
vicinia. Nam, cum dico mdius horninis pro \yuliu, dico 
pluraliter quod singulare est; sed non id ago, ut 
unum ex multis intelligatur (nam id est manifestum), 
sed nomen immuto ^ ; et cum aiirata tecta aurea^ 
pusillum a vero discedo, quia non est nisi ^ pars aura- 
tura. Quae singula persequi minutioris est curae 
etiam non oratorem instrucntibus. 

29 Antonomasia, quae aliquid pro nomine ponit, 
poetis utroque modo frequcntissima, et per epitheton, 
quod detracto eo, cui apponitur, valet pro nomine, 
TydideSf Pelides ; et ex his, quae in quoque sunt 
praecipua, 

Divuni pater atque hoyninnm rex ; 

^ immuto, early edd. : malba, MSS. 

“ nisi added by Badius. 


^ Hor. Od. I, iv. 13, ^ Aen, vi. 275 

® The son of Tydeus —Diomede, the son of Peleus = 
Achilles. ^ Aen. i. 65. 
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^^come,” when they have been brouglit/' that a 
sacrilege/’ and not a “sacrilegious man ” has been 
detected, and that a man possesses a knowledge of 
“arms,” not of “ the art of arms.” The tyj)e which 27 
indicates cause by effect is common both in poets 
and orators. As examples from poetry I may quote : 

“Pale death with equal foot knocks at the poor 
man’s door ” ^ 

and 

“There pale diseases dwell and sad old age 

while the orator will speak of headlong anger,” 
“cheerful youth ” or “slothful ease.” 

The following type of trope has also some kinship 28 
with synecdoche. f or when I speak of a man’s 
“looks” instead of his “look,” I use the plural for 
the singular, but my aim is not to enable one thing 
to be inferred from many (for the sense is clear 
enough), but I merely vary the form of the word. 
Again, when I call a “ gilded roof” a “ golden roof,” 

I diverge a little from the truth, because gilding 
forms only a part of the roof. But to follow out 
these points is a task involving too much minute 
detail even for a work whose aim is not the 
training of an orator. 

Anionomasia^ which substitutes something else for 29 
a proper name, is very common in poets : it may be 
done in two ways : by tlie substitution of an epithet 
as equivalent to the name which it replaces, such as 
“Tydides,” “Pelides,”^ or by indicating the most 
striking characteristics of an individual, as in the 
phrase 

“ Father of gods and king of men,” ^ 
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et ex fac tis^ quibus persona signatur, 

Thalamo quae Jixa reliquii 
Impius. 

30 Oratoribus etiamsi rams eius rei, nonnullus tainen 
usus est. Nam ut Tpdideu et Peliden non dixerint, 
ita dixerint iinpios et parncidas ; eversorem quoque 
Carthaginis et Ntimantiae pro Scipione et Rotnanae 
eloquent iae pnncipem pro Cicerone posuisse non 
diibitem. Ipse certe usus est hac liber tate : Non 
viulta peccas, inquil ille fortissimo viro senior magister ; 
neutrum enim nonien est positum et utruiiique 
intelligitur. 

31 Onoinatopoea quidein, id est fictio noininis, Graecis 
inter inaximas habita virtutes^ nobis vix perinittitur. 
Et sunt plurima ita posita ab iis, qui sermoneni prinii 
fecerunt aptantes adfectibus vocem. Nam rnugitus 

32 et sihilus et murmur inde venerunt. Deinde, tan- 
quam consurninata^ sint omnia, nihil generare au- 
demus ipsi, cum multa cotidie ab antiquis beta 
moriantur. Vix ilia, quae TriTrovqpiva vocant, quae 
ex vocibus in usum receptis qiiociinque modo de- 
clinantur, nobis permittimus, qualia sunt Sullalunt 
et prose riplurit ; atque laureati pastes pro illo laiuni 

* coTisummata, Badiusi consumpta, MSS, 


^ Aeii. iv. 495. This third example does not correspond 
with tho twofold division given by utroque and may be 
spurious. 

“ Pro M'liren. xxix. 60. The passage continues (a quotation 
from some old play) “ But you have faults and I can correct 
theun.” Phoenix is addressing his pupil Achillea. 

® Cic. ad Att, ix. x. 6. 
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or from acts clearly indicating the individual^ as in 
the j)hrase_, 

^^The arms which he^ the traitor^ left 
Fixed on the cliamber wall.” ^ 

riiis form of trope is rare in oratory, but is occa- 30 
sionally employed, For although an orator would 
not say 'I'ydides ” or Pelides,” he will s])eak of 
certain definite }>ersons as the impious parricides,” 
wliile I should have no liesitation in speaking of 
Scipio as the destroyer of Carthage and Numantia/’ 
or of Cicero as ^Hhe prince of Roman orators.” 
Cicero himself, at any rate, availed himself of this 
licence, as, for example, in the following case : Your 
faults are not many, said the old praeceptor to the 
hero,” 2 where neither name is given, though both 
are clearly understood. 

On the other hand, o 7 iom(itopoea, that is to say, the 31 
creation of a word, although regarded with the 
highest approbation by the Greeks, is scarcely per- 
missible to a Roman. It is true that many words 
were created in this way by the original founders of 
the language, who adapted them to suit the sensation 
which they expressed. For instance, imtgitusy lowing, 
sibilus, a hiss, and murmur owe their origin to this 
practice. But to-day we consider that all has been 32 
done that can be done in this line, and do not venture 
on fresh creations, in spite of the fact that many 
of the words thus formed in antiquity are daily 
becoming obsolete. Indeed, we scarcely permit our- 
selves to use new derivatives, so they are called, 
which are formed in various ways from words in 
common use, such as Sullaturit^ he wishes to be 
a second Sulla,” or proscnplurii, ^Gie wishes to have 
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33 coronaiiy ex eaclem fictioiie sunt. S^d hoc feliciter 
evaluit * adoinoia et uio eo ferimus in Graecis 
ocoeludituinobono eo dure etiam iungere^ arquitol- 
lentem et videre septentriones vidcmur *. 

34 Eo magis necessaria cataelircsis, quam recte dici- 
mus abusionem^ quae non liabeiitibus nomen suum 
accommodat quod in proximo est : sic 

Equum divma Palladis arte 
Aedificanty 

36 et apud Tragi cos Aiginleo parental'^ pater. Similia^ 
sunt haec : acetahula quidquid habent, et pyxides 
cuiuscunque materiae sunt, et pcmicida matris quo- 
que aut fratris interfector. Discernend unique est 
hoc totum a translatione ^ genus, quod abusio est, 
ubi nomen defuit, translatio, ubi aliud fuit. Nam 
poetae solent abusive etiam in his rebus, quibus 
nomina sua sunt, vicinis potius uti ; quod rarum in 

30 prosa est. Ilia quoque quidam catachresis volunt esse, 
cum pro temeritate virtus aut pro luxuria liheralitas 
dicitur. A quibus ego quidem dissentio ; namque in 

' Aegialeo parentat, Oertzi aigialeo paretat, AQ. 

“ Si in ilia. Ofsner : niille, MSS. 

^ a translatione, Regius : translationis istud, MSS» 

This passage is too corrupt to admit of einendatioii or 
translation. There seem to be references to vio for eo and to 
arquitollenSy for which cp. arquitenem, Seytemtriones can 
hardly be selected for censure, as it is not uncommon. 

* Aen. il; xv. It is an abuse to say aedificanty which means 
literally “they make a house. 
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a proscription/’ while laurenit posies, ^Oaurelled 
door-posts/’ for laurii coronati, “crowned with 
laurel/’ are similar formations. * * ♦ * h; * 315 

He H« He He ^ ^ Hel 

These facts make' catackresis (of which abuse is a 34 
correct translation) all the more necessary. By this 
term is meant the jiractiee of adapting the nearest 
available term to describe something for which no 
actual term exists^ as in the line 

“ A horse they build by Pallas’ art divine/’ ^ 
or as in the expression found in tragedy, 

“To Aigialeus 

His sire bears funeral offerings/’^ 

The following examples are of a similar character. 35 
Flasks are called acetabula,^ whatever they contain, 
and caskets pipmles,^ of whatever material they are 
made, while 2)arricide includes the murder of a 
mother or a brother. We must be careful to 
distinguish between abuse and metaphor, since the 
former is employed where there is no proper term 
available, and the latter when there is another term 
available. As for poets, they indulge in the abuse 
of words even in cases where proper terms do exist, 
and substitute words of somewhat similar meaning. 

But this is rare in prose. Some, indeed, would give 36 
the name of cataokresis even to cases such as where 
we call temerity valour or prodigality liberality. 

I, however, cannot agree with them ; for in these 

® Perhaps from the Medus of Pacuvius It is an abuse to 
na&parejilat of funeral offerings made by father to son. 

* Lit. vinegar flasks. ® i,e. made of boxwood. 
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his non verbinn pro verbo ponitur, sed res pro re. 
Neque eniin quisquam putat luxuriam et liberalitatem 
idem significare; verum id quod fit alius luxuriam 
esse dicib, alius liberalitatem, quamvis neutri dubium 
sit haec esse diversa. 

37 Superest ex his, quae aliter significant, metalepsis, 
id est transurnplio, quae ex alio tropo in aliuin velut 
viam praestat ; hie nisi in conioediis ^ et rarissirnus 
et improbissimus, Graecis tamen freqiientior, qui 
Centaurum qui XeiptDv est '"Ho-crova et insulas o^eta? 
Ooa<s^ dicLint. Nos quis ferat, si Verrein sucm aut 

38 Aelium Catum dociuni nominemus? Est enim haec 
in metalcpsi natura, ut inter id quod transfertur et 
in quod transfertur^ sit medius quidam gradiis, 
nihil ipse significans sed praebens transitum ; quern 
tropum magis adfectarnus, ut habere videamur, quam 
ullo in loco desideramus. Nam id eius frequentissi- 
mum exemplum est cano canto, canto dico ; ita cano, 

39 dico. Interest medium illud canto. Nec diutius in 
eo morandurn ; nihil enim usus admodum video nisi,^ 
ut dixi, in conioediis. 

40 Cetera iam non significandi gratia sed ad ornandam 
et augendam orationem assumuiitur. Ornat enim 
epitheton, quod recte dicimus appositum, a nonnullis 

^ I have added hie nisi in coinoediis, cp. 39 below. 

^ Centaurum, Regius: scient auriiin, ylG. : ‘'Hcrtroi/a, Meister : 
hoccona, AG. : insulas oxias thoas, cod. Par. 7530: insulam 
EM'FIACeOAC, AG. 

® et in quod transfertur, Halm: et in quo transfertur, 
cod. Par. 7530: om. AG. 

* nihil enim . . . nisi, Regius: innisi . . . nihil, AG. 


^ and f/oerwv both mean inferior. 

® cp. Od. XV. 298. ®o6s is used elsewhere to express 
sharpness. ® Verres = boar ; Catus=wise. 

* In the sense of to repeat. 
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instances word is not substituted for word, but thing 
for thing, since no one regards prodigality and liber- 
ality as meaning the same, but one man calls certain 
actions liberal and another prodigal, although neither 
for a moment doubts the difference between the two 
qualities. 

There is but one of the tropes involving change of 37 
meaning whicli remains to be discussed, namely, 
7/ieialepsis or transuniplion, which provides a transition 
from one trope to another. It is (if we except 
comedy) but rarely used in Latin, and is by no means 
to be commended, though it is not infrequently 
employed by the Cireeks, who, for example, call Xcipwv 
the centaur "HcrcrcDv^ and substitute the ejiithet 6oaL 
(swift) for ofctat^ in referring to sharp-pointed 
islands. But who would endure a Roman if he 
called Verres sus^ or changed the name of Aelius 
Catus to Aelius doclus ? It is the nature of inetalepsis 38 
to form a kind of intermediate step between the 
term transferred and the thing to which it is trans- 
ferred, having no meaning in itself, but merely 
providing a transition. It is a trope with which to 
claim acquaintance, rather than one which we are 
ever likely to require to use. The commonest 
example is the following : cam is a synonym 
for canto and ca7ito^ for dico, therefore cajio is a 
synonym for dico, the intermediate step being pro- 
vided by canto. We need not waste any more time 39 
over it. I can see no use in it except, as I have 
already said, in comedy. 

The remaining tropes are employed solely to 40 
adorn and enhance our style without any reference 
to the meaning. For the epithet, of which the correct 
translation is appositum, though some call it sequois, 
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sequens dicitur. Eo poetae et frequentius et liberius 
utuntur. Namqiie illis satis est convenire id verbo, 
cui appoint ui-j itaque et dentes albos et hmnida vina in 
iis non reprehendemus ; apiid oratoreni, nisi aliquid 
efficitur, redundat. Turn autem efiicitui% si sine illo, 
quod dicitur, minus est : qiialia sunt O scelus abomi- 

41 nandum, o deformnn libidinem. Exornatur autem res 
tota maxime translationibus, Cupidiias effrcnata et 
Insanae subs/t'uctiones. I^^it solet fieri aliis adiunctis 
epitheton tropus, ut ajiiid Ver^ilium Turpis egeslas 
et Tristis seneclus. Verumtamen tabs est ratio 
huiiisce virtu tis, ut sine appositis nuda sit et veliit 

42 incompta oratio, oneretur tamen mullis. Nam fit 
lon^a et impedita, ut [in quaestionibus] earn indices ^ 
similem agmini totidem lixas habenti cpiot milites, 
cui et numerus est duplex nec duplum viriuni ; 
quanquam non singula modo sed etiam plura verba 
apponi solent : ut 

Comagio Anchise Veneris dignale superbo* 

43 Sed hoc (piocunque modo : duo vero^ uni appositane 
versum quidem decuerint. Sunt autem, quibus non 
videatur hie omnino tropus, quia nihil vertat. Nec 

^ iudicevS, vulgo : iungas, in quaestionibus is clearly 

corrupt. 

quocunque . . . vero, Spalding : quoque . . , verba, 
MSS. 


^ Georg, in. 3()4. ^ Cio. in Gat. l. x. 25. 

^ Fro Mil. XX. 53. 

* Acn. vi. 276 and 275. Her© the addition is nietonymy^ 
Varpis and tristis both substituting effect in place of cause: 
cp. § 27. 

® Aen. in. 475. I have translated 476 (cura deum^ bis 
Fergameis ereptc ruinis) as well to bring out Quintilian’s mean- 
ing. Quintilian assumes the rest of quotation to be known, 
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is clearly an ornament. Poets employ it with special 
frequency and freedom, since for tiiem it is sufficient 
that the epithet should suit the word to which it is 
applied : consequently we shall not blame them 
when they speak of white teeth” or ‘Oiqiiid 
wine.” 1 But in oratory an epithet is redundant 
unless it has some point. Now it will only have 
point when it adds something to the meaning, as for 
instance in the following: O abominable crime, O 
hideous lust!” But its decorative effiect is greatest 41 
when it is metaphorical, as in the phrases unbridled 
greed ” or ‘‘those mad piles of masonry.” The 
epithet is generally made into a irope by the addition 
of something to it, as when Virgil speaks of “dis- 
graceful poverty ” or “sad old age.” ^ But the nature 
of this form of embellishment is such that, while 
style is bare and inelegant without any epithets 
at all, it is overloaded when a large number are 
employed. For then it becomes long-winded and 42 
cumbrous, in fact you might compare it to an army 
with as many camp-followers as soldiers, an army, that 
is to say, which has doubled its numbers without 
doubling its strength. None the less, not merely 
single epithets are employed, but we may find a 
number of them together, as in the following passage 
from Virgil : ^ 

“ Anchises, worthy deigned 
Of Venus’ glorious bed, [beloved of heaven, 

Twice rescued from the wreck of Pergamum.] ” 

Be this as it may, two epithets directly attached 43 
to one noun are unbecoming even in verse. There 
are some writers wlio refuse to regard an epiihel as a 
Irope, on the ground that it involves no change. It 
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est semper,^ sed id (piod est 2 appositiim, si a pro})rio 
diviseris, per se significat et facit aiitonomasiam. 
Nam si dicas, Ilk (jiii Numantiom et Carl ha cm evert it, 
antonomasia est ; si adieceris Ae/ywo, apposituin. Non 
potest ergo esse seiunctum.^ 

44 Allegoria, quain inversionem interpretantur, aut 
aliud verbis aliud sensii ostendit aut ctiain interim 
contrarium. Prius fit genus plenimquc continuatis 
translationibus, ut 

0 navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluclu.s ; o <jnid agis ? for liter occupa 
Porliini, 

totusque ille Horatii Io(;iis, quo navem pro re publiea, 
fluctus et tempestates pro bellis civilibus, portiim pro 
46 pace atque coneordia dicit. Tale Liicretii 

Avia Pieridum per agio loca, 

et Vergilii 

Sed nos imniensam spatio confecimvs aequo r, 

El iam tenipus equum fumantia solvere colla. 

46 Sine translatioiie vero in Bucolicis 

Cerle equidcm audicram, qua se suhducere colics 
Tncipiunt mollique iugmn demiltere clivo 
Usque ad aquam et veieris iam Jracla cacumina Jagi, 
Omnia carminihus vestrum servasse Menalcan. 

' nec, Spalding : necesse, MSS. 

2 sed id quod est, cod. Paris 7530 : sed cum id est AG. 

^ seiuiictum, Christ : iiinctum, MSS. 


^ Hor. Od. i. xiv. 1. 
* Georg, ii. 541. 

-^26 
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is not always a trope, but if separated from the word to 
which it belongs, it has a significance of its own and 
forms an antonomasia. For if you saj^, ^‘The man 
who destroyed Numantia and Carthage,” it will 
be an antmioinasia , whereas, if you add the word 
‘‘^Scipio,” the phrase will be an epithet. An epithet 
therefore cannot stand by itself 

Allegory, which is translated in Latin by inversio, 44 
either presents one thing in words and another in 
meaning, or else something absolutely opposed to the 
meaning of the w ords. The first type is generally pro- 
duced by a series of metaphors. Take as an example : 

ship, new^ weaves will bear thee back to sea.^ 
Wliat dost thou? Make the haven, come what 
may,” 

and the rest of the ode, in which Horace rejiresents 
the state under the semblance of a ship, the civil 
wars as tempests, and peace and good-will as the 
haven. Such, again, is the claim of Lucretius : 2 45 

Pierian fields I range untrod by man,” 
and such again the passage where Virgil says. 

But now 

A mighty length of plain we have travelled o’er ; 

’Tis time to loose our horses’ steaming necks.” ^ 

On the other hand, in the Bucolics^ he introduces 46 
an allegory without any metaphor : 

Truth, I had heard 

Your loved Menalcasby his songs had saved 
All those fair acres, where the hills begin 
To sink and drooj) their ridge with easy slope 
Down to tile waterside and that old beech 
With splintered crest.” 
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47 Hoc enim loco pnieter nonicn cetera propriis decisa 
sunt verbis^ verum non pastor Menalcas, sed Vergi- 
Hiis est intelligendus. llabet iisum tabs allegoriae 
fre(|uentcr oratio, scd raro totiiis ; plerumque apertis 
pennixta est. Tota apud Ciceronem tabs est : Hoc 
miror, hoc (pieror, iinnnquam hominem iia pcssiwidare 
altenm vellcy vt eiiam navern perfoi'ef , in qua ipse naviget, 

48 Illiid coinmixtuin frcqiientissinium : Eqnideni ceteras 
ievipesiates el prorellas in illis dnmtaxat Jlnciihus contio- 
nmn semper Miloni pidari esse subcundas. Nisi adie- 
cisset dnvilaxai jlnctibus conlio7iuvi, esset allegoria ; 
nunc earn rniscuit. Quo in genere et s])eeies ex 

49 arcessitis verbis venit et intellectus ex propriis. 
Illud vero longe speciosissimurn genus orationis^ in 
quo trium permixta est gratia, similitudinis, alle- 
goriae, translationis : Quod fretum^ quern Fjiripiwi, lot 
motuSi tantasj tarn varias habere creditis agitationes, 
cornmulationcs, jinctus, qiianlas pcrlurhationes et quantos 
aestus hahet ratio cornitiorurn ? Dies intcrmissus unus 
aid nox inferpositn saepe et pcrlurhat omnia et totam 
opinionein parva nonnunquam commutat aura rumoris. 

60 Nam id quoque in primis est custodicnduni ut, quo 


' From an unknown speech. ^ Pro Mil. ii, 5. 

® Pro Mur. xvii. 35. 
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For in this passage, with the exception of tlie 47 
proper name, the words bear no more than their 
literal meaning. But the name does not simply de- 
note the shepherd Menalcas, but is a pseudonym for 
Virgil himself. Oratory makes frequent use of such 
allegory, but generally with this modification, that 
there is an admixture of plain speaking. We get 
allegory pure and unadulterated in the following 
jiassage of Cicero : ^ “ What I marvel at and complain 
of is this, that there should exist any man so set on 
destroying his enemy as to scuttle the ship on which 
he himself is sailing.” The following is an example 48 
of the commonest type, namely, the mixed allegory : ^ 

1 always thought that Milo would have other storms 
and tempests to weather, at least in the troubled 
waters of political meetings.” Had he not added 
the words at least in the troubled waters of politi- 
cal meetings,” we should have had pure allegory : 
their addition, however, converted it into a mixed 
allegory. In this type of allegory the ornamental 
element is jirovidcd by the metaphorical words and 
the meaning is indicated by those which are used 
literally. But far the most ornamental effect is pro- 49 
duced by the artistic admixture of simile, metaphor 
and allegory, as in the following example : ^ What 
strait, what tide-race, think you, is full of so many 
conflicting motions or vexed by such a variety of 
eddies, waves and fluctuations, as confuse our popular 
elections with their wild ebb and flow ? The passing 
of one day, or the interval of a single night, will 
often throw everything into confusion, and one little 
breath of rumour will sometimes turn the whole 
trend of opinion. ” For it is all-important to follow 50 
the principle illustrated by this passage and never to 
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ex genere coeperis tninslationis, lioc desinas. Multi 
aiiieni, cum initium a teinpestate sumpserunL inceii- 
dio aul ruiiia flniunt; quae est ineonsecjuentia rerum 

51 focdissima. Ceterum allegoria parvis quotpie inpjeniis 
et cotidiano sermoni frequentissiine servit. Nam ilia 
in agendis causis iam detrita, Pedcm con ferre et luoy- 
lum petere at Smiguincjn ini/lere, inde sunt, nee ofl’end- 
unt tamen. Rst enim grata in eloquendo novitas et 
emutatio, et magis inopinata deleetant. Ideoqiie iam 
in his amisimus modum et grati;im rei nimia capta- 

62 tione eonsumpsimus. P^st in exemplis allegoria, si 
non praedicta ratione ponantur. Nam ut Dioiiysiiwi 
(Amnlhi esse, quo Graeei omnes utuntur, ita plurima 
similia dici possunt. wSed allegoria, (piae est obscurior, 
aenigma dicitur ; vitium meo quidem iudieio, si qui- 
dem dicere dilucide virtus ; quo tamen et poetae 
utuntur : 

Die, quilms in terris, cl eris mihi magnus Apollo, 
Tres pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas ? 

63 et oratores nonnunquam, ut Caeli us (juadrantariam 
Clyiaemnesirani, et in Iriclmio coarn, in ciilnculo nolam. 
Namque et nunc quidem solvuntur et turn erant 


^ The allusion must be to tlio fact that Dionysius II, 
tyrant of Syracuse, on his ex})ul8ion from the throne, 
migrated to Corinth and set up as a sclioolrnaslcr. Its 
application is uncertain, but it would obviously be a way of 
saying “ How are the mighty fallen ! ” 

Ed, iii. 104 ; the solution is lost. 

* The references are to the licentious character of Clodia. 
Coa was probably intended to suggest coitus, while nola is best 
derived from nolle, and is to be regarded as the opposite of 
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mix your meta[)lK)rs. But there are many who, after 
beginninpj with a tempest, will end with a fire or a 
falling house, with the result that they produce a 
hideously incongruous effect. For the rest, allegory 51 
is often used by men of little ability and in the 
conversation of everyday life. For those hackneyed 
phrases of forensic pleading, to fight hand to hand,” 
‘^to attack the throat,” or ‘Ho let blood” are all of 
them allegorical, although they do not strike the 
attention: for it is novelty and change that please 
in oratory, and what is unexpected always gives s[)ecial 
delight. Consecpiently we have thrown all restraint 
to the wind in such matters, and have destroyed the 
charm of language by the extravagant efforts which 
we have made to attain it. Illustrative examjdes also 52 
involve allegory if not preceded by an explanation ; 
for there are numbers of sayings available for use like 
the “ Dionysius is at Corinth,” ^ which is such a 
favourite with the Greeks. When, however, an allegory 
is too obscure, we call it a riddle : such riddles are, 
in my opinion, to be regarded as blemishes, in view of 
the fact that lucidity is a virtue ; nevertheless they 
are used by poets, as, for example, by Virgil 2 in the 
following lines : 

Say in what land, and if thou tell me true, 

Fll hold thee as Apollo’s oracle, 

Tliree ells will measure all the arch of heaven.” 

Even orators sometimes use them, as when Caelius ^ 63 
speaks of the Clytemnestra who sold her favours 
for a farthing, who was a Coan in the dining-room 
and a Nolan in her bedroom,” For although we 
know the answers, and although they were better 
known at the time when the words were uttered, 
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notiora, cum dicerentiu* ; acnigmata sunt tamen, 
nain et cetera^ si quis interpretetur, intelligas. 

64 In eo vero geiiere, quo contraria ostenduntur, 
ironia est ; illusionein vocant. Quae aut pronuntia- 
tione inlelligitur aut persona aut rei natura ; nanq si 
qua earum verbis dissentit, apparet diversain esse 

65 orationi voluntateni. Quampiam in })lurimis id 
tropis aceidit, lit intersit, quid de quoque dieatur, 
quia quod dicitur alibi verum est Et laudis adsimu- 
latione ^ detrahere et vituperationis laudare con- 
cessuin est : Quod (\ Ferres, praetor urhanus, homo 
sayictiis el dliigens, suhsortitioneni eivs in codice non 
hnberet. Et contra : Oredores visi sirmns et popiilo 

66 imposuimus. Aliipiando cum in risu quodam contraria 
dicuntur iis quae intelligi volunt: quale est in 
Clodiuni, Integritas tua ie purgavlf, mihi crede, pud or 

67 eripuit, vita ante acta servavit. Praeter liaec usus est 
allegoriae, ut tristia dicamus inollioribus® verbis 
urbanitatis^ gratia aut quaedam contrariis significe- 
mus aliud textum spectaco et enurneravimus.^ Haec 
si quis ignorat, quibus (iraeei noininibus appelleuL 

’ nain el cetera, Christ : non et cetera, A G. 

2 adsiinulatione, Aj)alding : aiiteni siinulatione, AG. 

® inollioribus, ]Verlhof\ nielioribus, 

^ urbanitatia, G'sner : aut bonae rei, MSS. 

® I have yirinted the reading of A, from which the others 
ditter l)ut little. 


^ Cic. Pro Cluent. xx:?^iii. 91. ^ cp. §20. 

® From the lost speech in (dudium ct Ourionem, 

^ The passage is hopelessly corrupt. The concluding 
portion of the sentence must have referred to the use of 
proverbs, of which it may have contained an example. This 
is clear from the next sentence. Sarcasm, uibane wit and 
conli adiction are covered by the first three clauses, but there 
has been no allusion to proverbs such as Trapot/jLla demands. 
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they are riddles for all that; and other riddles are, 
after all_, intelligible if you can get someone to explain 
them. 

On the other hand, that class of allegory in which 64 
tlie meaning is contrary to that suggested by the 
words, involve an element of irony, or, as our 
rhetoricians call it, illusio. This is made evident to 
the understanding either by the delivery, the char- 
acter of the speaker or the nature of the subject. 
For if any one of these three is out of keeping with 
the words, it at once becomes clear that the inten- 
tion of the speaker is other than what he actually 
says In the majority of tropes it is, however, 55 
important to bear in mind not merely what is said, 
but about whom it is said, since what is said may 
in another context be literally true. It is per- 
missible to censure with counterfeited praise and 
praise under a pretence of blame. The following will 
serve as an example of the first. ^ Since CJaius 
Verres, the urban j)raetor, being a man of energy and 
blameless character, had no record in his register of 
this substitution of this man for another on the panel.’* 

As an example' of the reverse process we may take 
the following : ^ We are regarded as orators and 
have imposed on the people.” Sometimes, again, 66 
we may s})eak in mockery when we say the opposite 
of what we desire to be understood, as in Cicero’s 
denunciation of Clodius^: Believe me, your well- 
known integrity has cleared you of all blame, your 
modesty has saved you, your past life has been your 
salvation.” Further, we may employ allegory^ and 57 
disguise bitter taunts in gentle words I y way of wit, 
or we may indicate our meaning by saying exactly 
the contrary or , . If the Greek names for these 
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crapKa(r/x6vy aorTcicr/xov, avTL<j)pa(rLV, TrapoLfuav dic*i sciat. 

68 Sunt etiaiiij qui liaec non species allegoriae sed ipsa 
tropos dicant ; acri quideni ratione, quod ilia obscurior 
sit, in his omnibus aperte appareat quid velimus. 
Cui accedit hoc quoque, quod genus, cum dividitur 
in species, nihil habet proprium, ut arbor pinus et 
olea et cupressus, et ipsius per se nulla proprietas ; 
allegoria vero habet aliquid proprium. Quod quo 
modo fieri potest, nisi i[)sa species est } Sed utentium 

69 nihil refert. Adiicitiir Ins /AVKTr/ptrr/Ao?, dissimulatus 
quidam sed non latens derisus. 

Pluribus autein verbis cum id, quod uno aut pauci- 
oribus certe dici potest, exjdicatur, Trepiif^paaiv vocant, 
circuitum quendam eloquendi, qui nonnunquam ne- 
cessitatem habet, qiiotiens dicta deformia operit : ut 

60 Sallustius, Ad requisiia naiurue. Interim ornaturn 
petit solum, qui est apud poetas frequentissimus : 

Tempus erat, quo jjrima quies mortalilms aegris 
Incipit et dono divum grahssima serpit. 

Cl Et apud oratores non raru.s, semper tamen adstrictior. 


* I’ro.sumably from the Histories. 
2 Aeiu ii. 268. 
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methods are unfamiliar to any of my readers^ I would 
remind him that they are crapKacrfio^y daTeLafxo^y 
dvTLfjipacrLs and Trapoipia (sarcasm, urbane wit, contra- 
diction and proverbs). 'I’liere are, however, some 58 
writers who deny that these are species of atlegory, 
and assert that they are actually tropes in themsel ves : 
for they ar^ue shrewdly that allegory involves an 
element of obscurity, whereas in all these cases our 
meaning is {)erfcctly obvious. To this may be added 
the fact that when a germs is divided into species, it 
ceases to have any peculiar properties of its own : for 
example, we may divide tree into its species, }>ine, 
olive, cypress, etc., leaving it no properties of its own, 
wliereas allegory always has some property peculiar 
to itself. The only explanation of this fact is that 
it is itself a species. But this, of course, is a matter 
of indifference to those that use it. To these the 59 
Greeks add pLVKTqpLorpik, or mockery under the 
thinnest of disguises. 

When we use a number of words to describe some- 
thing for which one, or at any rate only a few words 
of description would suffice, it is called periphrasis, 
that is, a circuitous mode of s[)eech. It is sometimes 
necessary, being of special service when it conceals 
something which would be indecent, if expressed in 
so many words: compare the phrase ^^To meet the 
demands of nature ” from Sallust.^ But at times it 60 
is employed solely for decorative effect, a practice 
most frequent among the poets : 

Now was the time 
When the first sleep to weary mortals comes 
Stealing its way, the sweetest boon of heaven.” ^ 

Still it is far from uncommon even in oratory, though 61 
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Quidquid cnim significari brevius potest et cum 
ornatu latiiis osteiulitur, 7r€/j/<^pa(7ts est, cui nomeii 
Latine datum est non sane aptum orationis virtuti 
circumlocutio. Verurn hoc ut^ cum decorem habet, 
periphrasis, ita, cum in vitium incidit, Trcpto’o’oXoyta 
dicitur. Obstat enim quidquid non adiuvat. 

62 Hyperbaton quoqiie, id est verbi transgressionem, 
quoniam frequenter ratio compositionis ^ et decor 
})oscit, non immerito inter virtutes habemus. Fit 
enim frequentissime aspera et dura et dissoluta et 
hians oratio, si ad necessitatem ordinis sui verba 
redi^antur et, ut quodque oritur, ita proximis, etiamsi 

63 vinciri non potest, adligetur. Differenda igitur quae- 
dam et praesumenda, atque ut in structuris lapidum 
impolitorum loco, quo couvenit, quodque ponendum. 
Non enirn recidere ea nec polire possumiis, quo 
coa^mentata se inagis iungant, sed utendum iis, 

64 qualia sunt, eligendaeque sedes. Nec aliud potest 
sermonem facere numerosum quam opf)ortuna ordinis 
per mutatio ; neque alio ceris Platonis inventa sunt 
quattuor ilia verba, quibus in illo j)ulcherrimo operum 
in Piraeeum se descendisse signiiicat, plurimis inodis 

65 scrip ta, quam ^ (juod eiim quoque maxiine numero- 
sum ^ facere experiretur. Verum id cum in duobus 
verbis fit, dvaa-Tpocftij dicitur, reversio quaedam : 

^ compositionis, Daniel : comparationis, MSS. 

^ quam, inserted by Regius. 

® The sentence can hardly be correct as it stands in the 
MSS. I have inserted nurntrosum as being the simplest 
improvement available. 


^ At the beginning of the Republic. KaTejSrjv 

Ueipaia. 
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in such cases it is always used with greater restraint. 

For whatever might have been expressed witli greater 
brevity^ but is expanded for purposes of ornament, is 
a periphrasis, to which we give the name circumlocution, 
though it is a term scareely suitable to describe one 
of the virtues of oratory. But it is only called peri- 
phrasis so long as it produces a decorative effect : 
when it passes into excess, it is known as perissology : 
for wliatever is not a help, is a positive hindrance. 

Again, hyperbaton, that is, the transposition of a 62 
word, is often demanded by the structure of the 
sentence and the claims of elegance, and is con- 
sequently counted among the ornaments of style. 
For our language would often be harsh, rough, limp 
or disjointed, if the words were always arranged in 
tlieir natural order and attached each to each just 
as tliey occur, despite the fact that there is no real 
bond of union. Consequently some words require 
to be j)ostponed, others to be anticipated, each 
being set in its appropriate place. For we are like 63 
those who build a wall of unliewn stone : we cannot 
hew or polish our words in order to make them fit 
more compactly, and so we must take them as they 
are and choose suitable positions for them. Further, 64 
it is impossible to make our prose rhythmical except 
by artistic alterations in the order of words, and 
the reason why those four words in which Plato ^ 
in the noblest of his works states that he had gone 
down to the Piraeus were found written in a number 
of different orders upon his wax tablets, was simply 
that he desired to make the rhythm as perfect as 
possible. When, however, the transposition is con- 65 
fined to two words only, it is called anastrophe, that 
is, a reversal of order. This occurs in everyday 
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qualia sunt viilgo, mecum, scam, apud oratores et 
liistoricos quihu,s de r(d)us. At cum decoris gratia 
traiicitur ^ longius verbiim, proj)rie liyperbati tenet 
nomen : Anmadverii, indices, onmem nccusaioris orati- 
onem in duns diinsmn esse partes. Nam in diias partes 
divisam esse rectum erat, sed durum et incpmptum. 

60 Poetae quideni etiani verborum divisione faciunt 
transgressionem : 

Ilyperhoreo septeni snhiecta irioni, 
quod oratio nequaquam recijuet. Atqui est propter 
quod dici tropus possit, quia componendus est e 

67 duobus intellectus. Alioqui, ubi nihil ex significa- 
tione mutatum est et structura sola variatur, figura 
potius verborum dici potest, sicut multi existimarunt. 
Longis autem hyperbatis et eonfusis quae vitia 
accidunt, suo loco diximus. 

Hyperbolen audacioris ornatus summo loco posui. 
Est haec decens veri ^ superieetio ; virtus eius ex 
diverse par augendi atquc minuendi ; fit ))luribus 

68 modis. Aut enirn plus facto dicimus, ut lAmens 
frustis csculentis gremium sumn et totum tribunal iviplevit, 
et 

Geminique minanlur 
In caelum scopuli ; 

' traiicitur, Spalding ; traliitur, AG. 

^ decens veri, Spalding : deceiisuris, G. : demensuris, 
A {'2nd hand). 

^ Cic. pro CViient. i. 1. ^ Georg, iii. 881. 

* viii. ii. 14. * Phil. II. XXV. 63. 

® Aen. i. 162. 
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speech in meami and secum, while in orators and 
historians we meet witli it in tlie phrase quihus dc 
rebus. It is the transposition of a word to some 
distance from its original place^ in order to secure 
an ornamental effect, that is strictly called hyper- 
b(don : the following passage will provide an example : 
(ifiimadverti, indices, omneju acciisaloris oraiionem in duas 
divisam esse paries.^ (‘^^I noted, gentlemen, that tlie 
speech of the accuser was divided into two parts.”) 

In this case the strictly correct order would be iu duas 
partes divisam esse, but this would have been harsh 
and ugly. The poets even go so far as to secure 66 
this effect by the division of words, as in the line: 

Hyperhoreo septem subiecla trioni ^ 

Under the Hyperborean Wain”), 

a licence wholly inadmissible in oratory. Still there 
is good reason for calling such a transposition a trope, 
since the meaning is not complete until the two words 
have been put together. On the other hand, when 67 
the transposition makes no alteration in the sense, and 
merely produces a variation in the structure, it is rather 
to be called a verbal Jigure,SLS indeed many authorities 
have held. Of the faults resulting from long or con- 
fused hyperhatal have spoken in the appropriate place.® 

I have kept hyperbole to the last, on the ground of 
its boldness. It means an^eg'a.ii.t straining of the 
truth, and may be employed indiffermitTy Tor Ex- 
aggeration or attenuation. It can be used in various 
ways. We may say more than the actual facts, as 68 
when Cicero says,^ He vomited and filled hi^ lap j 
and the whole tribunal with fragments of fo(»d, or 
when Virgil speaks of 

^^Twin rocks that threate i heaven.” * 
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aut res per siniilitiidinem atlolliimis, 

C red as i unarc rent Isas (.[ijcladas ; 

69 aut per compiiratioiieni, ut 

Fu! minis ocior alis ; 
aut bignis quasi quibusdaiii^ 

llLa vel inlaciae segelis per summa volat'et 
Gramina nee iencras cursu iaesissel aristas ; 

70 vel translationCj ut ipsuni illud volaret. Crescit iiiteiim 
hyperbole alia iiisuper adtlita^ ut Cicero in Antonium 
dicet. Quae Chartjbdis tain vorax ? Char^bdin dico ? 
(piae si fait y fail animal ununi : Occanus^ medius fidiaSj 
vix vidcLur tot res, tarn dissipatas, latn dis/an/ibns in 

71 loeis posiias, tarn vita absot'bere potuisse. Exquisitain 
vero figuram huius rei deprehendisse apud principem 
Lyricoruin Pindarum videor in libro, quern iiiscripsit 
vprovs. Is narnque Herculis impetum adversus Mero^ 
paS;, qui in insula Coo dicuntur habitasse, non igni 
nec ventis nec mari^ sed fulmini dicit similem fuisse^ 

72 ut ilia minora^ hoc par esset. Quod iinitatus Cicero 

^ yim. viii. 691. ® Aen, v. 319. 

^ A en, vii. 808. * Phil, ii. xxvii. 67. 

j • A lost woik. 
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A^ain, we may exalt our theme by the use of simile, 
as ill the phrase : ^ 

Thou wouldst have deemed 
That Cyclad isles uprooted swam the deep.” ^ 

Or we may produce the same result by introducing (59 
a com[)arison, as in the phrase : 

^'Swifter than the levin’s wings ;”2 
or by the use of indications, as in the lines : 

‘^Slie would fly 
Even o’er the tops of the unsickled corn, 

Nor as she ran would bruise the tender ears.”^ 

Or we may emj)loy a metaphor, as tlie verb to fit/ is 
employed in the passage just quoted. Sometimes, 70 
again, one Iii/pcrhole may be he |i ghtej a£^j by the 
addition of another, as? when Cicero in denoiuvcing 
Antony says:^ What Charybdis waas ever so 
Voracious ? Charybdis, do I say ? Nay, if Charybdis 
ever existed, she was but a single monster. By 
1 leaven, even Ocean’s self, methinks, could scavee 
have engulfed so many things, so widely scat^^,ered 
in such distant places, in such a twinkling of the 
oye.” 1 think, too, that I am rights 'm saying that 71 
I noted a brilliant example of thie same kind in the 
ns^ of Pindar, the prinree of lyric poets. For 
I he describes the pijislaught made by Hercules 
n the Meropes, th^^i legendary inhabitants of the 
iiid of Cos, he sp/eaks of the hero as like not to 
e, winds or se%, but to the thunderbolt, making 
\e latter the o'iily true eljuivalent of his speed and 
ver, the fonioer being treated as quite inadequate, 
has imitated his method in the following 72 
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ilia conij)osuit in Verrem Versahatur m Sicilia lo7igo 
mtervallo alter non Dioni/sins ille nec Phnlaris {tulit enhn 
ilia (jiiondam insula multos et crudelrs ti/raunos), sed 
quoddam novmn monshiim ex ve/ere ilia immanitate, 
quae in isdem versaia locis dicilur. No?i enini Chanjbdin 
tam infestani neque ScqlUnn navihus quam islum in eodem 
freto fuisse arbilroi\ Nec pauciora sunt genera 
minuendi ; 

f ix ossibus hacrent, 

ct quod Cicero in qiiodam ioculari libello, 

Fund urn Vetio vocal, quern possit nntiere funda ; 

Fi c.vriderit, qua cava funda palet, 

Sed huius quoque rei servetur mensura quaedain. 
Quainvis est enim omnis hyperbole ultra fidem, non 
talUieii esse debet ultra moduin, nec alia via magis ii 
74 KaKo^yf^^oLv itur. Piget referre plurima liinc orta vitia, 
cum pr£:t^‘t'"rtiin minime sint ignota et obscura. 
Monere satis est rneiitiri hyperbolen nec ita, ut 
rneiidacio fallere veliL* Quo inagis intuendui 
quousque deceat extollere qiUod nobis non ereo 
Pervenit haec res frequentissimxe ad risuni ; qu. 
■ 

^ V. Ivi. 145. \ 

2 Ed. iii. 103. Describing a flock of staiyed sheep. 

® Unknown. \ 
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passafTe from tlie Vcrrines:^ After long lapse of 
years the Sicilians saw dwelling in their midst^ not 
a second Dionysius or Phalaris (for that island has 
produced many a cruel tyrant in years gone by), but 
a new monster with all the old ferocity once familiar 
to those regions. For, to my thinking, neither Scylla 
nor Chary bdis were ever such foes as he to the ships 
that sailed those same narrow seas.” 'J'he methods 73 
of hyperbole by attenuation are the same in number. 
Compare the Virgilian 2 

Scarce cling they to their bones,” 
or the lines fram a humorous work‘d of Cicero’s, 

Fund um J\'tto vocal qiieui possit mill ere fund a ; 

Ni iamen exciderit, qua cava fund a paict.” 

Vetto gives the name of farm to an estate which 
might easily be hurled from a sling, though it 
might well fall through the hole in the hollow 
sling, so small is it.” 

But even here a certain proportion must be observed. 

^For although every ht/perhole involves the incredible,^ 
it must not go too hir in this direction, which 
provides the easiest road to extravagant affectation. 

1 shrink from recording the faults to which the lack 74 
of this sense of proportion has given rise, more 
especially as they are so well known and obvious. 

It is enough to say that hyperbole lies, though 
without any intention to deceive. fWe must there- 
fore be all the more careful to consider how far we 
may go in exaggerating facts which our audience 
may refuse to believe. Again, hyperbole will often 
cause a laugh. If that was what the orator desired, 
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captatus esL urbanitatis, sin aliter, stultitiae nomen 

75 assequitur. Est autem in usu vulgo quoque et inter 
ineruditos et apud rusticoSj videlicet quia natura 
est omnibus augendi res A^el minuendi cupiditas 
insita, nec quisquam vero contentus est. Sed igno- 

76 scitur, quia non adfirmamus. Turn est hyperbole 
virtuSjCum res ipsa, de qua loquendum est, naturalem 
modum excessit. Conceditur enim aniplius diccre, 
quia diei, quantum est, non potest, meliusque ultra 
quarn citra stat oratio. Sed de hoc satis, quia 
eundem locum plenius in eo libro, quo causas 
coiTuptae eloquentiae reddebamus, tractavimus. 
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wc may give him credit for wit ; otherwise we can 
only call him a fool. Hifpcj'bole is employed even 76 
by peasants and uneducated persons, for the good 
reason that everybody has an innate passion for 
exaggeration or attenuation of actual facts, and no 
one is ever contented with the simple truth. But 
sucli disregard of truth is pardonable, for it does not 
involve the definite assertiorj. oflhe thing that is not. 

is, moreo ver, a vi rtue, when the subjec t 76 
Y)n wh icdi we li aveTo sp e^v is ab nonna l For we are 
allowed to amplify, when the magijjtude of t he facts 
})asses all word^ and in such cir cumstances our 
language win T) e more (^f lV a^five if it goes beyon d 
the truth than if it falls sliort of it . However, I 
Jiave said enough on this topic, since 1 have already 
dealt with it in my work on the causes of tlie decline 
of oratory. 
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I. Cum sit proximo libro de tropis dictum, sequitiir 
pertiiiens ad figuras, quae o-^^z/xara Graece vocantur, 

2 locus ipsa rei natura coiiiunctiis superiori. Nam 
plerique has tropos esse existimaveniiit, quia, sive ex 
lioc duxerint iiomen, (piod sint formati qiiodam modo, 
sive ex eo, quod vertant orationem, uude et motus 
dicuritur, fatendum erit esse iitrumque eorum etiam 
in fi^uris, usus quoque est idem : nam et vim rebus 
adiiciunt et gratiam praestant. Nec desunt qui tropis 
figurarum nomen irnponant, quorum est C. Artorius 

3 Proculus. Quin adeo similitudo manifesta est, ut 
ea discernere non sit in [uomptu. Nam quo modo 
quaedam in his s[)ecies plane distant, inanente tamen 
generaliter ilia societate, quod utraque res de recta 
et simplici ratione cum aliqua dicendi virtute deflecti- 
tur, ita quaedam perquam tenui limite dividuntur, ut 
cum ironia tarn inter figiiras senteutiae quam inter 
tropos reperiatur, 7r€pt<^Z>cxo'tv autem et vir^pf^arov et 
ovofiaTOTTouav clari quoque auctores figuras verborum 
potius quam tropos dixerint. 

Quo magis signanda est utriusque rei differentia. 
Est igitur tropos sermo a naturali et principali signi- 


^ See IX. ii. 44. * viii. vi. 09 sqq.^ 62, 31 respectively. 
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I. In my last book I spoke* of (ropes. T now come 
to /igures, called (r\7)fxaTa in Greeks a topic whic h is 
naturally and closely connected with the preceding- 
For many authors have considered figures identical 
with tropes, because whether it be that the latter 
derive their name from having a certain form or from 
the fact that they effect alterations in language («‘i 
view wdiich lias also led to their being styled moiious'), 
it must be admitted that both these features are 
found in figures as well. Their cmjdoyment is also 
the same. For they add force and charm to our 
matter. There are some again who call tropes figures, 
Artcuaus Proculus among them. Further the resem- 
blance between the two is so close that it is not easy 
to distinguish between them. For although certain 
kinds differ, while retaining a general resemblance 
(since both involve a departure from the simple and 
straightforward method of expression coupled with 
a certain rhetorical excellence), on the other hand 
some are distinguished by the narrowest possible 
dividing line : for example, while ii'ony belongs to 
figures of thought as much as to tropes f periphrasis, 

hyperhalon and onomaiopoea^ have been ranked by 
distinguished authors as figures of speech ratJier than 
tropes. 

It is therefore all the more necessary to point out 
the distinction between the two. The name of trope 
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ficatione translatiis ad aliam ornandae orationis gratia, 
vel, ut plerique graniniatici finiunt, dictio ab eo loco, 
in quo propria est, translata in eum^ in quo propria 
non est ; figura, sicut nomine ipso patet, conformatio 
quaedam orationis reniota a cornniuni et prirnum se 

5 offerente ratione. Quare in tropis pomintur verba 
alia pro aliis, ut in /xerac^opa, /xcrwi/vp-ta, avTovofxaa-la, 
/x£raAr;i//ci, avvcKSo^rj, Kara^pyaeL, aWi^yopta, plerumque 
virepISoXrj ; namque et rebus fit et verbis. 'Ovofxa- 
TOTTotta fictio est nominis ; ergo hoc quoque pro aliis 
poriitur, quibus usuri fuinms, si illud non fingeremus. 

6 IIcpt</)pao-t 9 etiamsi frequenter et id ipsuin, in cuius 
locum adsumitur, nomen complecti solet, utitur 
tamen pluribus pro uno. ^ETriOerovy quoniam plerum- 
qiie habet antonomasiae partem, coniunctione eius 
fit tropus. In hyperbato commiitatio est ordiuis, 
ideoque multi tropis hoc genus eximunt. Transfert 
tamen verbum aut partem eius a suo loco in alienum. 

7 Horum nihil in figuras cadit. Nam et propriis verbis 
et ordine collocatis hgura fieri potest. Quomodo 
autem ironia alia sit tropi, alia schematos, suo loco 
reddam. Nomen enim fateor esse commune et scio 
quam multiplicem habeant quamque scrupulosam 
dis[)utationem ; sed ea non ])ertinet ad praesens 


^ See VIII. vL * VIII. vi. 29 and 40. ^ ix. ii. 44. 
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is applied to the transference of expressions from 
tlieir natural and principal signification to another, 
with a view to the embellisliment of style or, as the 
majority of grammarians define it, the transference 
of words and j)h rases from the place wdiich is strictly 
theirs to another to whicJi they do not properly 
belong. A figure, on the other hand, as is clear from 
the name itself, is the term emjdoyed when we give 
our language a conformation other than the obvious 
and ordinary. Therefore the substitution of one 5 
word for another is placed among tropes, as for 
example in the case of metaphor, meionijmp, antono- 
masia, metalepsis, sipiecdoche , catachresis, allegory ^ and, 
as a rule, hyperbole, which may, of course, be con- 
cerned either with words or things. Onomatopoca is 
the creation of a word and therefore involves sub- 
stitution for the words which we should use but 
for such creation. Again althougli periphrasis often 6 
includes tlie actual word wh(;se })lace it supplies, it 
still uses a number of words in place of one. I'he 
epithet as a rule involves an element of untonomasia'^ 
and consecpiently becomes a trope on account of this 
affinity. Hyperhaion is a change of order and for 
this reason many exclude it from tropes. None the 
less it transfers a word or part of a word from its 
own place to another. None of these can be called 7 
figures. For a figure does not necessarily involve 
any alteration either of the order or tlie strict sense 
of words. As regards irony, 1 shall show elsewhere ® 
how in some of its forms it is a trope, in others a 
figure. For I admit that the name is common to 
both and am aware of the complicated and minute 
discussions to which it has given rise. They, how- 
ever, have no bearing on iny present task. For it 
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meiim propositum. Nihil eniin refert, quomodo 
a})pelletur iitruniHhet eorum, si quid oraiioiii })rosit 

8 apparet, niutatur vocabulis vis rerum. Et sicut 
homines^ si aliud acceperunt quam quod habuerant 
nomen, iidcrn sunt tamen, ita liaec, de quibus 
loquimur, sive tropi sive figurae dicuntur, idem 
eilicient; non enim nominibiis prosunt, sed eflecti- 
bus ; lit statum coniecturalem an irditialem an facti 
au de substantia nominemus, nihil interest, dum 

9 idem quaeri sciamus. Optimum ergo in his sequi 
maxime reoepta et rem ipsam, quociinqiie appella- 
bitur modo, intelligere. Illud tamen notandum, 
coire frequenter in eadem sententia et tropon et 
figuram. Tam enim translatis verbis quam propriis 
figuratur oratio. 

10 Kst autem non mediocris inter auctores dissensio, 
et quae vis nominis eius et quot genera et quae 
quamque nuiltae sint species. Quare priimim 
intueiidum est, quid accipere debeamus figuram. 
Nam duobus modis dicitur : utio qualiscunque forma 
sententiae, sicut in corjioribus, quibus, quoquo modo 

11 sunt composita, utique habitus est aliquis ; altero, 
quo proprie schema dicitur, in sensu vel sermone 
aliqua a vulgari et simplici specie cum ratione 
mutatio, sicut nos sedemus, incumbimus, respicimus. 
Itaque cum in eosdem casus aut tempora aut numeros 


^ See III. vi. 15, 39, ^ i, e, figure. 
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makes no difference by which name either is called, so 
long as its stylistic value is apparent, since the mean- 
ing of things is not altered by a change of name. 

For just as men remain the same, even though they 8 
adopt a new name, so these artifices will produce 
exactly the same effect, whether they are styled 
tropes or figures^ since their values lie not in their 
names, but in their effect. Similarly it makes no 
difference whether we call a hash conjectural or 
negative, or concerned with fact or substance,^ pro- 
vided always that we know that the subject of 
enquiry is the same. It is best therefore in dealing 9 
with tliese topics to adopt the generally accepted 
terms and to understand the actual thing, by what- 
ever name it is called. But we must note the fact 
that trope and Jlgure are often combined in the 
expression of the same thought, since figures are 
introduced just as much by the metaphorical as by 
the literal use of words. 

There is, however, a considerate difference of 10 
opinion among autliors as to the meaning of the 
name, 2 the number of genera and the nature and 
number of the species into which figures may be 
divided. The first point for consideration is, there- 
fore, what is meant by a Jigure. For the term is 
used in two senses. In the first it is applied to any 
form in which thought is expressed, just as it is to 
bodies which, whatever their composition, must have 
some shape. In the second and special sense, in 11 
which it is called a sche7na, it means a rational change 
in meaning or language from the ordinary and simple 
form, tliat is to say, a change analogous to tliat 
involved by sitting, lying down on something or 
looking back. Consequently when a student tends 
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aut etiam pedes coiitinuo qiiis aiit certe niniium 
frequenter incurrit, praeeipere solemus variandas 

12 figuras esse viiandae similitudiuis gratia. In quo 
ita loquiniur^ taiiquam oninis sermo habeat figuram, 
iteinque eadem figura dieitur cursiiarc qua leclitare, 
id est eadem ratione declinari. Quare illo intellectu 
priore et cominuni nihil non figuratum est. Quo si 
contenti sumus^ non immerito Apollodorus, si tradenti 
Caecilio credimus, inconqnehensibilia partis huius 

13 praecepta existimavit. Sed si habitus quidani et 
quasi gestus sic ap})ellandi sunt, id demum hoc loco 
accipi schema oportebit, quod sit a simplici atque in 
prompt u posito dicendi modo poetice vel oratorie 
mutatum. Sic enim verum erit, aliain esse orationem 
dcrx^/xario-Tov, id est carentem figuris, quod vitium 
non inter minima est, aliam cor^T^/i-artcr/AeVT^v, id est 

14 figuratam. Verum id ipsum anguste Zoilus termina- 
vit, qui id solum putaverit schema, quo aliud simu- 
lator dici quam dieitur, quod sane vulgo quoque sic 
accipi scio ; unde et figuratae controversiae quaedam, 
de quibus post paulo dicam, vocantur. Ergo figura 
sit arte aliqua novata forma dicendi. 

16 Genus eius unum quidam putaverunt, in hoc ipso 
diversas opiniones secuti. Nam hi, quia verborum 

‘ l?’requeiitative forms of curro (rmi) and leyu (read). 

* IX. ii. 65. 
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to continuous or at any rate excessive use of tlie 
same cases, tenses, rliytlims or even feet, we are in 
the habit of instructing him to vary his figures with 
a view to the avoidance of monotony. In so doing 12 
we speak as if every kind of language possessed a 
/(gu7'e : for example cursilare and leditare ^ are said 
to have the same figure, tliat is to say, they are 
identical in formation. Therefore in the first and 
common sense of ’the word everything is expressed 
hy Jigures, If we are content with this view, there 
is ‘good reason for the opinion expressed by Apollo- 
dorus (if we may trust the statement of Caecilius on 
this point) to the effect that he found the rules laid 
down in this connexion quite incomprehensible. If, 13 
on the other hand, the name is to be applied to 
certain attitudes, or I might say gestures of language, 
wc must interpret schema in the sense of that which 
is poetically or rhetorically altered from the simple 
and obvious method of expression. It will then be 
true to distinguish between the style Avhich is devoid 
of figures (or dcr;(?^/xaTtGrT09) and that which is adorned 
with figures (or laxrj/jiaTLcriJiityj). But Zoilus narrowed 14 
down the definition, since he restricted the term 
schema to cases when the speaker pretends to say 
something other than tliat which he actually does 
say. 1 know that this view meets with common 
acceptance : it is, in fact, for this reason that we speak 
of Jigured controversial themes, of which I shall 
shortly speak.^ We shall then take a jigwe to mean 
a form of expression to which a new aspect is given 
by art. 

Some writers have held that there is only one 15 
kind of Jigure, although they differ as regards the 
rt?asons which lead them to adopt this view. For 
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mutatio sensus quoque vertereL omnes figuras in 
verbis esse dixerunt; illi, quia verba rebus accom- 
modarentur, omnes in sensibus. Quarum utraque 

16 niaiiifesta cavillatio est. Nam ut eadem dioi sclent 
aliter^ manetque sensus elocutione mutata, et figura 
senteiitiae j)lures habere verborum figuras potest. 
Ilia est enim posita in coneipienda cogitatione haec 
in eniintianda ; sed frequentissime coeunt, ut in hoc 
Iain i(wij Dolabcllaj neque me tui neque tuorum liherim. 
Nam oratio a iudice aversa in sententia, iam iam 
et liberum in verbis sunt schemata. 

17 Inter plurimos enim, quod sciam, consensum est 

duas eius esse partes, Siavotag, id est mentis vel 
sensus vel sententiarum, nam his omnibus mod is 
dictum est, et id est verborum vel dictionis 

vel elocutionis vel sermoiiis vel orationis ; nam et 

18 variatur et nihil refert. Cornelius tamen Celsus 
adiicit verbis et sententiis figuras colorum, nimia 
profecto novitatis cupiditate ductus. Nam quis 
ignorasse eruditum alioqui virum credat, colores 
et sententias sensus esse? Quare sicut omnem 
orationem ita figuras quoque versari necesse est in 
sensu et in verbis. 


^ Cic. Verr, I. xxx. 77. ium tarn is a figure, as being a 
reduplication, and liberum as being a contraction. 

* See IV. ii. 88. color “ the particular aspect given to a 
case by a skilful representation of the facts — the ‘gloss’ or 
varnish put on them by either the accused or the accuser.” 
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some of them, on the ground that a change of words 
causes a ooiTes{)oiiding change in the sense, assert 
that all are concerned with words, while others 
hold thaty/gw7*c.y are concerned solely with the sense, 
on the ground that words are ada])ted to things. 
Both these views are obviously quibbling. For the 16 
same tilings are often put in different ways and 
the sense remaiiii? unaltered though the words are 
changed, while w jigvre of thought may include several 
figures of speech. For the former lies in the con- 
ception, the latter in the expression of our thought. 
The two are frequently combined, however, as in 
the following passage ; “ Now, Dolabella, [1 have 
no pity] either for you or for your children ” : ^ for 
the device by which he turns from the judges to 
Dolabella is a figure of thought, while iam. iam now 
and liberum your children'’) acre figures of speech. 

It is, however, to the best of my knowledge, 17 
generally agreed by the majority of authors tliat 
there are two classes of figure, namely figures of 
thought, that is of the mind, feeling or conceptions, 
since all these terms are used, and figures o f speech, 
that is of words, diction, expression, language or 
style: the name by which they are known varies, 
but mere terminology is a matter of indifference. 
Cornelius however, to figures of thought and 18 

speech would add those produced by ‘^glosses ” ; but 
he has merely been led astray by an excessive passion 
for novelty. For who can suppose that so learned 
a man was ignorant of the fact that glosses” 
and ^^reflexions’’ both come under the heading of 
thought.^ We may therefore conclude that, like 
language itself, figures are necessarily concerned with 
thought and with words. 
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19 Ut vero natiira priiis est conoipere animo res qiiam 
enuiitiare^ ita de iis figuris ante est loquenduin, quae 
ad mentem pertinent; quarinn quidem utiliLas cum 
magna, turn multiplex^ in nullo non orationis o[)cre 
vel clarissime lucet. Nam ctsi minime videtiir 
{)ertinere ad probationem, qua figura quidque dicatur, 
facit tarnen credibilia quae dicimus et in anirnos 

20 iudicum, qua non observjitur, irrepit. Namque ut 
in armorum certamine ad versos ictus et rectas ac 
simplices manus cum videre^ turn etiam cavere 
ac propulsare facile est, aversae tectaeque minus 
sunt observabiles^ et aliud ostendisse quarn petas 
artis est, sic oratio, quae astu carets pondere modo 
et impulsu proeliatur; simulanti variantique conatus 
in latera atque in terga incurrere datur et arma avo- 

21 care et velut iiutu fallere. lam vero adfectus nihil 
magis ducit. Nam si frons, oculi, manus multum ad 
motum animorum valent, quanto plus orationis ipsius 
vultus ad id, quod efficere intendimiis, compositiis? 
Plurimum tamen ad commendationera facit, sive in 
conciliandis agentis moribus sive ad promerendum 
actioni favorem sive ad levandum varietate fastidium 
sive ad quaedam vel decentius indicanda vel tutius. 

22 Sed antequam, quae cuique rei figura conveniat, 
ostendo, dicendum est uequaquam eas esse tarn 
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Asj however, in the natural course of things we 19 
conceive ideas before we express them, 1 must take 
figures o f thought first. 'Fheir utility is at once great 
and manifold, and is revealed with the utmost clear- 
ness in every })roduct of oratory. For although it 
may seem that proof is infinitesimally affected by 
the figures employed, none the less tliose Ji gures 

lend credibility •to our arguments and steal their 
way secretly into the minds of the judges. For just 20 
as in sw'ord-play it is easy to see, })arry, and ward off 
direct blows and simple and straightforward thrusts, 
while side-strokes and feints are less easy to observe 
and the task of the skilful SAvordsman is to give the 
impression that his design is quite other than it 
actually is, even so the oratory in which there is 
no guile fights by sheer weight and impetus alone ; 
on the other hand, the fighter who feints and varies 
his assault is able to attack flank or back as he will, 
to lure his opponent’s weapons from their guard and 
to outwit him by a slight inclination of the body. 
Further, there is no more effective method of exciting 21 
the emotions than an apt use of figures. For if the 
expression of brow, eyes and hands has a powerful 
effect in stirring the passions, how much more 
effective must be the aspect of our style itself when 
composed to produce the result at which we aim ? 
But, above all, figures serve to commend what we 
say to those that hear us, whether we seek to win 
approval for our character as pleaders, or to win 
favour for the cause wdiich we plead, to relieve 
monotony by variation of our language, or to indicate 
our meaning in the safest or most seemly way. 

But before I ])roceed to demonstrate what figures 22 
best suit the different circumstances, 1 must 
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mnltas qiiam sint a qiiibusdam constitutae. Neque 
enim me movent nornina ilia, quae fingere utique 

23 Graecis promptissimum est. Ante omnia igitur illi, 
qui totideni figuras putant quot adfectus, repiidiandi, 
non quia adfectus non sit quaedam qualitas men- 
tis, sed quia figura, quam non eommuniter, sed 
proprie noininanuis, non sit simplex rei cuiuscunque 
enuntiatio. Quapropter in dicendo irasci, dolere, 
misereri, timcre, confidere, contemnere non sunt 
figurae, non inagis quam suadere, minari, rogare^ 

24 excusare. Sed fallit parum diligenter intuentes, 
quod inveniunt in omnibus his locis figuras et earum 
exernpla ex orationibus excerpunt. Neque enim 
pars ulla dicendi est, quae non recipere eas possit. 
Sed aliud est admittere figuram, aliud figuram esse. 
Neque enim verebor explicandae rei gratia frequenti- 

25 orem eiusdem nominis repetitionem. Quare dabunt 
mihi aliquam in irascente, deprecan te, miserante 
figuram, scio ; sed non ideo irasci, misereri, deprecar i 
figura erit. Cicero quidem omnia orationis lumina in 
hunc locum congerit, mediam quandam, ut arbitror, 
secutus viam: ut neque omnis sermo schema iudi- 
caretur neque ea sola, quae haberent aliquam 
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point out that their number is far from being as 
great as some autliorities make out. For I am not 
in the least disturbed by the various names which 
the Greeks more especially are so fond of inventing. 
First of all^ then^ I must repudiate the views of those 23 
who hold that there are as many types of figure 
as there are kinds of emotion, on the ground, not 
that emotions are, not qualities of the mind, but that 
a figure, in its strict, not its general sense, is not 
simply the expression of anything you choose to 
select. Consequently the expression in words of 
anger, grief, pity, fear, confidence or contempt is 
not a figure^ any more than persuasion, threats, 
entreaty or excuse. But superficial observers are 24 
deceived by the fact that they find figures in all 
passages dealing with such themes, and select 
examples of them from speeches ; whereas in reality 
there is no department of oratory which does not 
admit su(;h Jigures. But it is one thing to admit 
a figure and another to be a figure ; 1 am not going 
to be frightened out of repeating the term with some 
frequency in my atteiiq)t to make the facts clear. 

My opponents will, I know, direct my attention to 26 
special figures employed in expressing anger, in 
entreating for mercy, or appealing to pity, but it 
does not follow that expressions of anger, appeals 
to pity or entreaties for mercy are in themselves 
figures. Cicero, it is true, includes all ornfiments of 
oratory under this head, and in so doing adopts, as 
it seems to me, a middle course. For he does not 
hold that all forms of expression are to be regarded 
as figures, nor, on the other hand, would lie restrict 
the term merely to those expressions whose form 
varies from ordinary use. But he regards as figur- 
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remotam ab usu comnuini fictioncm, sed quae essent 
clarissima et ad luoveiidinn aiiditorein valereiit pluri- 
miim ; quern duobus ab eo libris tractatum locum ad 
litteras subiecij ne fraudarem legentes iudicio maximi 
auctoris. 

26 In tertio de Oratore ita scrif)tum est : In perpctna 
auicni orntione, cum el coniunctionis leviialem et numero- 
rum^ quam dLri, rationem lenuerimus, turn est quasi lu- 
minibus distinguenda et frequentanda omnis oratio sen- 
21 icntiarum atque verborum. iVaw et commoratio una in 
re pernudtum movet et illustris ejcplajiatio rerumque, 
quasi gerantur^ sub aspeclum pae?ie subiectio, quae et in 
exponenda re plurirnum valet et ad illusirandum id quod 
exponiiur et ad amplificandum, ut Us qid audieni illud 
quod augebimus, quantum efficere oratio poterit, tantuvi 
28 esse videatur ; et kuic contraria saepc percursio est et plus 
ad inlelligendum quam dixeris sig?ii/i ratio et distincte 
concha brevitas et extenuatio, ei hide adiuncta illusio ; 
a praeceptis Caesaris non abhorrens, et ab re digressio, 
in qua cum fucrit delectatio, turn reditus ad rem aptus et 
concinnus esse debebit ; propositioque , quid sis dicturus, 
et ab eo quod est dictum seiunctio, et reditus ad proposh 

^ The two works are the Orator (xxxix. 134 sqq .) — see sect. 
36 and the de Oratore iir, lii. 201, which is here quoted* 

* de Or, ii. 261 sqq . , 269 sqq, lulius Caesar Strabo loq, 
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ative all those expressions which are especially 
striking and most effective in stirring tlie emotions 
of tlie audience. He sets forth this view in two of 
his works, and that my readers may have the 
opportunity of realising tlie judgment of so luigh 
an autliority, I subjoin what he says verbatim.^ 

In the third book of the de Orntore we find tlie 26 
following words 4 ‘^As regards the com^xisition of 
continuous speech, as soon as we liave acquired 
the smoothness of structure and rliythm of wliich 
I have spoken, we must proceed to lend bril- 
liance to our style by frequent embellishments 
both of thought and words. For great effect may 27 
be produced by dwelling on a single point, and by 
setting forth our facts in such a striking manner 
that they seem to be placed before the eyes as 
vividly as if they were taking place in our actual 
presence. This is especially efiective in stating a 
case or for the purpose of illuminating and amplify- 
ing the facts in course of statement, with a view to 
making our audience regard the point which we 
amplify as being as important as speech can make 
it. On the other hand, as opposed to this procedure 28 
we may often give a rapid summary, suggest more 
than is actually said, may exjiress ourselves tersely 
in short, clean-cut sentences and disparage, or, what 
is much the same, mock our oj)ponent in a manner 
not inconsistent with the precepts given us by Caesar. ^ 

Or we may employ digressions and then, after thus 
delighting our audience, make a neat and elegant 
return to our main theme. We may set forth in 
advance what we propose to say, mark off the topics 
already treated from those which are to follow, 
return to our point, repeat it and draw our formal 
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29 tmn et iteratio et ralionis apla coiiclusio ; turn augendi 
rnimieMdive causa vcritatis superlafio atque iraiectio, et 
rogatio atque hide Jhntinia quasi perconlatio expositioque 
scnlcntiae suae ; turn ilia, qn :c maxime quasi irrepit in 
hominum vientes^ alia dicentis ac signijicantis dissimulatio, 
quae est periucunda, cum in oratione non contentione sed 

30 sennone tractalur ; deinde duhitaiio, turn distiihutio, turn 
correctio, vcL ante vel post quam dixeiis vel cum aliquid 
a ie ipso reiicias. Praeniunitio eltam est ad id quod 
aggrediare, et reiectio in aliuni ; conimunicatio, quae est 
quasi cum Us ipsis apud quos dicas delibcratio ; morum 
ac vitae imitatio vel in personis vel sine illis, fnagnum 
quoddam ornamentum orationis et aptum ad animos con- 
ciliandos vel maxime, saepe aulem efiarn ad commovendos ; 

31 per sonar um ficta induct io vel gravissimum lumen augendi; 
descriptio, erroris inductio, ad hilaritatem impulsio, ante- 
occupatio ; turn duo ilia, quae maxime movent, similitudo 
et exemplum ; digcslio, interpellatio, contenfio, reticenfia, 

32 commendatio. Vox quaedam libera atque etiam effrena- 
tior augendi causa; iracundia, obiurgatio, promissio ; 
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conclUsSions. Again, witli a view to augmenting 29 
or attenuating the force of some point, we may 
exaggerate and overstate tlic truth : we may ask 
questions, or, what is much the same, enquire of 
others and set forth our own opinion. There is also 
available the device of dissimulation, when we say 
one thing and mean another, the most effective of 
all means of stealing into the minds of men and a 
most attractive device, so long as we adopt a con- 
versational rather than a controversial tone. Hesi- 30 
tation may be expressed between two alternatives, 
our statement may be distributed in groups or we 
may correct ourselves, either before or after we have 
said something or when we repel some allegation 
against ourselves. We may defend ourselves by 
anticipation to secure the success of some point 
which we propose to make or may transfer the blame 
for some action to another. We may confer with 
our audience, admitting them as it were into our 
deliberations, may describe the life and character 
of persons either with or witliout mention of their 
names, a device which is one of the greatest em- 
bellishments of oratory and specially adapted to 
conciliate the feelings, as also frequently to excite 
them. Again by the introduction of fictitious 31 
personages we may bring into play the most forcible 
form of exaggeration. We may describe the results 
likely to follow some action, introduce topics to lead 
our hearers astray, move them to mirth or anticipate 
the arguments of our opponent. Comparisons and 
examples may be introduced, both of them most 
effective methods ; we may divide, interrupt, contrast, 
suppress, commend. Our language may be free or 32 
even unbridled with a view to heighten our effects, 
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deprecatioy ohsecratio, decUnaUo brevis a proposito^ 7ion 
ut superior ilia digi'cssioj purgaiiOf conciliatio, laesio^ 

33 opt alio aiqiie exsecrafio. His fere luminUms illustrant 
orationem sententiac. Oraliojiis autem ipsius tanquam 
annorum est vel ad iisum comminatio et quasi petilio 
vel ad venustatern ipsa tradatio, Nam et geminatio 
verborum habet inierdum vim, leporem alias, et paululum 
immutalwn verbiim alque dejiexinn, et elusdein verbi ere- 
bra turn a primo repeiitio, turn in extremum conversio, 
et in eadem verba impetus et concur sio et adiunclio et 
progressio, et eiusdem verbi crebrius positi quaedam 
distinclio et revocalio verbi, et ilia quae similiter desinunt 
aut quae cadunt similiter aut quae paribus paiia refer- 

34 untur aut quae sunt inter se similia, Est etiam gradatio 
quaedam et conversio et verborum concinna transgressio, 
et conirarium et dissoluium, et declinaiio et reprehensio, 


^ This appeals lo be the meaning of inipeius ami concursiu, 
but there can be no certainty. The long list of technical 
terms which follows provides almost insuperable difficulty 
to the translator, since many can neither be translated nor 
even paraphrased with certainty. Quintilian himself is not 
always certain as to their meaning : see ix. iii. 90. For 
adiunctio, see Q’s remarks on ivfCfvyfxlvoy ix. iii. 62. conversio 
(§ 33) is illustrated by Auct. ad Hcrenn. iv. 19. by Poenaspopulus 
Romanus iusiitia vicit, armis xncit, liberalitate vicit, while in 
§ 34 it is a form of antithesis (e. g. “ eat to live, not live to 
eat ”). For revocatio verbi, see ix. iii. 44 ; for transgressio viii. 
vi. 62, for conirarium and immutatio see ix. iii. 90. declinaiio 
is explained by Cicero in Orator 135 as occurring when we 
pass something by and show why we do so. reprehensio 
means correction of the expression as opposed to the cor- 
rection of thought referred to above. For the obscure and 
perhaps corrupt clause quod de singulis rebus propositis 
ductum refertur ad singula see on ix. iii. 83. dubitatio is 
the hesitation between two expressions in contrast to the 
hesitation between two alternative conceptions, alia cor- 
rectio cannot be clearly distinguished from reprehensio ; but 
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while anger, reproach, promises that we shall prove 
our case, entreaty, supplication, slight deviations 
from our proposed course (which must be distin- 
guished from the longer digressions mentioned 
above), exculpation, conciliation, personal attacks, 
wishes and execrations are all of value. The above 33 
include practically all the devices of thought which 
may be employed for the adornment of our speech. 

As regards diction, this may either be employed like 
weapons for menace and attack, or handled merely 
for the purpose of display. For example, sometimes 
the repetition of words will produce an impression 
of force, at other times ’ of grace. Again, slight 
changes and alterations may be made in words, 
the same word may be repeated sometimes at the 
beginning of a sentence and sometimes at the end, 
or the sentence may be made to open and close with 
the same phrase.^ One verb may be made to serve 
the purj)ose of a number of clauses, our words may 
be worked up to a climax, the same word may be 
repeated with a different meaning or reiterated at 
tlie opening of one sentence from the close of the 
preceding, while we may introduce words with 
similar terminations or in the same cases or 
balancing or resembling each other. Other effects 34 
may be obtained by the graduation or contrast of 
clauses, by the elegant inversion of words, by argu- 


cp. IX. ii. GO, paeniUntia dicti. dissipauo is illustrated iu 
IX. iii. 39. dimnctio is not to be confused with the disiunctio 
of IX, iii. 45. Here it refers to the conclusion of each separate 
proposition with its appropriate verb, and is the opposite of 
adiunctio (above). The meaning of rdatio is unknown even 
to Quintilian (see ix. iii. 97), while he is doubtful as to the 
meaning otcircu7nscripiio{seeiJ^. iii. 90); perhaps = periphrasis, 
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et exclamatio et iimninutio ; et (juod in mnllis casthns 
ponitur et quod de smgulls rebus propositis ductum re- 
fertur ad singula, et ad proposdum suhiccta ratio et item 

35 in dislrihuiis supposita ratio ; et permissio et rursiis alia 
duhitatio et improvistmi quiddam ; et dinumeratio et alia 
correctio et dissipatio, et continiialum et interr upturn, et 
imago el sibi ipsi responsio, et inmuialio et diiunctio, et 

36 ordo et relatio, et digressio et circumscriptio. Ilaec enim 
sunt fere atque horum similia vel plura etiam esse possunt, 
quae sententiis orationem verhorumque conformatmiibiis 
illuminent. 

Eadein sunt in Ora tore pliirima non omnia tamen 
et paulo magis distincta, quia post orationis et sen- 
tentiarum figuras tertiuni quondam subiecit locum 
ad alias, ut ipse ait, quasi virtutes dicendi perti- 

37 nentem : Et reliqua, ex collocatlone verborum quae su- 
muntur quasi Inmina, magnum adferimt ornatum orationi. 
Sunt enim similia illis quae in amplo omatu scenae aid 
fori appellantur insignia, non quia sola ortmit, sed quod 

38 excellant. Eadein ratio est horum quae surd orationis 
lumina ei quodarn modo insignia, cum aid duplicantur 
iteranturque verba aut levder ^ commutata ponuntur, aid 
ah eodeni verbo ducitur saepius oratio aut in idem coui^ 

^ leviter Gesner, Brnesti : bniviter, MSS. 


^ reihaps™ metonymy. 
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ments drawn from opposites, asyndeton, paraleipsis, 
correction, exclamation, meiosis, the employment of 
a word in different cases, moods and tenses, the 
correspondence of subsequent particulars with others 
previously mentioned, the addition of a reason for 
what is advanced, tlie assignment of a reason for each 
distinc-t statement ; again we may employ concession 35 
and another form of liesitation, introduction of the 
unexpected, distinction by heads, another form of cor- 
rection, local distribution, rapid succession of clauses, 
interruption of clauses, imagery, answering our own 
questions, inimutation,^ the apjiropriate distinction of 
one proposition from another, effective arrangement, 
reference, digression and circumscription. These 36 
(and there may be yet more like tlicm) are the various 
devices for the embellisliment of our style, either 
by the cast of our 4liought or tlie conformation of 
our language.’* 

Most of these statements are repeated by Cicero 
in the Orator,^ but not all, while liis language is 
somewhat more precise, since after dealing with 
figures of speech and of thought he adds a third 
section, concerned, as he liimself says, with the other 
excellences of style. ^^And those other embellish- 37 
ments which are derived from the arrangement of 
words contribute greatly to the adornment of our style. 
They may be compared to what we term the decora- 
tions of the forum or a richly-ornamented stage, since 
they not only adorn, but stand out conspicuously in 
the midst of other ornaments. The principle govern- 33 
ing the use of embellishments and decorations of 
style is the same : words may be repeated and 
reiterated or rejiroduced with some slight change. 
Sentences may repeatedly commence or end with 
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iciiur ant vfnmque, ant adhaigitiir ideyn iteratum aui 
idem ad extremum refertu}\ aid ccmiinenier iinum verbum 
non eadem senicniia jioniiur, aui cum, similiter vet 

39 cadunt verba vel desinuni ; aui multis modis contr arils 
relaia coniraria, aut cum gradatim sursum versus reditur, 
aui cum demptis coyiiimctiouibus dissolute plura dicuniur, 
aid cum alupdd practereunles, cur id faQiamus, ostendimus, 
aut cum coirigimus nosmet ipsos quasi reprehcndentes, 
aid si esi aliqua exclarnatio vel admirationis vel conques- 
tionisj aid cum eiusdem nominis casus saepius commu- 

40 tantur. Senteniiarum ornamenta maiora sunt ; quibus 
quia frequentissime Demosthenes utatury sunt qui putent, 
idcirco eius eloquentumi maxime esse laudobilern, FA 
vere nullus fere ah eo locus sine^puadam con format ioyie 
sententiae dicitar, nec quicquam est aliiid dicere nisi 
omnes aut eerie plerasque aliqua specie illuminare 

41 senteidias. Quas cum tu optime, Brute, ieneas, quid 
attinet nominibus uti aid exemplis ? Tantummodo note- 
tur locus. Sic igitur dicet ille, quern expetimus, ut verset 
saepe mull is modis eadem el in una re haereai in eademque 

42 commoretur senieniia. Saepe etiam ut extenuet aliquid ; 
saepe ut irrideat ; ut declinet a proposito dejlectatque 
sententiam ; ut propo?iat quid diciurus sit ; ut, cum 
transegeni iam aliquid, definiat ; ut se ipse revocety ut 


^ adianyitur apparently refers to the same figure described 
in Herodian {Rh. Gr. iii. 99) as for which he gives 

as an example &7i^at tt6Kis from Aeschin, 

Ctes. 133. 
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the same word or may be^iii and end with the same 
}>hrase. The same word may be reiterated^ either at 
the beginning or at the concinsion^or may be repeated, 
but in a different sense. Words may have the same 39 
inflexion or termination or be placed in various 
antitlieses, our language may rise by gradations to a 
climax, or a number of words may be placed together 
in asyndeton wijhout connecting jwrticles. Or we 
may omit something, while making clear the reason 
for such omission, or correct ourselves with apparent 
censure of our carelessness, may utter exclamations of 
admiration or grief, or introduce the same word 
repeatedly in different cases. The ornaments of 40 
thought are, however, more important. They are so 
frequently cmj)loyed by Demosthenes that some 
critics have held that it is in them that the chief 
bc‘.auty of his style resides. And in truth there is 
liardly a topic in his speeches which is not distin- 
guished by some artificial treatment of the thought, 
and it must be admitted that speaking involves the 
embellishment of all, or at any rate most of our 
thoughts with some form of ornament. As you, 41 
Brutus, have such an admirable knowledge of all 
these methods, it would be waste of time for me to 
cite all their names or to give illustrations. I shall 
therefore content myself merely with indicating this 
topic. Our ideal orator then will speak in such a 
manner that he will cast the same thought into a 
number of different forms, will dwell on one point 
and linger over the same idea. He will often at- 42 
tenuate some one point or deride his opponent, will 
diverge from his theme and give a bias to his thought, 
will set forth what he intends to say, after com- 
pleting his argument will give a brief summary, will 
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quod dixerit iteret ; ut argumentum ratione concludat ; 
ut interrogando urgent ; ut rursus quasi ad hiierrogala 
43 sihi ipse respondeat ; id contra ac dicnt accipi el sentiri 
velit ; id adduhiiet quid potius aut quo rnodo dicat; ut 
dividat in partes ; ut aliquid relinquat ac negligat ; ut 
ante praemuniat ; id in eo ipso, in quo reprehend at ur, 
culpani in adversariuin con feral ; id sacpe cum iis qui 
audiunt, nonnunquam etiam cum adversaria quasi de- 
liberet ; id homin um mores sermonesque descrihat ; ut 
mula quaedam loqueniia inducat ; ut ah eo quod agitur 
avertat animos ; ut saepe in hilariiafem risumve convertat ; 
ut ante occupet quod videat opponi ; ut comparet simili- 
tudlnes ; ut utatur exemplis ; id aliud alii trihuens dis- 
pertiat ; ut interpellatorem coerceat ; ut aliquid reticere 
se dicat ; ut denuntiet quid caveant ; ut llberius quid 
audeat ; ut irascatur etiam, ut obiurget aliquando ; ut 
deprecetur, ut supplicct, ut medeatur ; ut a proposilo 
declinet aliquantum ; id optet, ut exsecretur, ut fiat iis 
45 apud quos dicet familiaris, Atque alias etiam dicendi 
quasi virtutes sequetur, brevilalem, si res petet, saepe, etiam 
rem dicendo subiiciet oculis, saepe supra feret qiiam fieri 
possit ; signijicatio saepe erit maior quam oratio, saepe 
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recall himself to the point which he lias left,, repeat 
what he has said, complete his proof bj a formal 
conclusion, embarrass his opponent by asking ques- 
tions or answer himself in reply to imaginary 
questions ; will desire his words to be taken in a 43 
different sense from their literal meaning, will 
hesitate what argument or form of statement to 
prefer, will cli^sify and divide, will deliberately 
omit and ignore some point, and defend himself 
by anticipation ; will transfer the blame of some 
charge brought against him to his opponent, will 
often take his audience, and sometimes even his 
op[)onent into consultation, will describe the character 44 
and talk of particular persons, will put words into 
tlie mouths of inanimate objects, divert the minds of 
the audience from the point at issue, often move 
them to merriment or laughter, anticipate objections, 
introduce comparisons, cite precedents, assign and 
distribute different sentiments to different persons, 
silence interru{)ters, assert that there are certain 
things of which he prefers not to speak, warn his 
audience to be on their guard against certain things, 
or venture on a certain licence of speech. Again, he 
will wax angry, sometimes indulge in rebuke, en- 
treaty or supplication, will clear away unfavourable 
impressions, swerve a little from his point, utter 
wishes or execrations, or address his audience in 
terms of familiar intimacy. There are also other 46 
virtues at which he should aim, such as brevity, if his 
theme demands it, while he will often set fortli topics 
in such vivid lahguage as almost to j)resent them to 
the very eyes of his audience, or will exaggerate his 
subject beyond the bounds of possibility. His mean- 
ing will frequently be deeper than his words seem to 
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hUaritaSy saepc vitae naturarumquc mnlafio. Hoc in 
genere {riam quad silvam vides) omnis eluceat oportet 
ehquenliae magnitud o . 

II. Ergo ciii latius complecti conformationes ver- 
borum ac sententiarum plaeuerit, liabet quod seqiiatur 
nec adfirmare ausim qiiicquam esse n^.elius ; sed liaec 
ad propositi mei rationem legal. Nam mihi de his 
sententiarum figuris dicere in animo est^ quae ab 
illo sirnplici modo indicandi recedunt ; quod item 

2 multis doctissimis viris video placuisse. Omnia 
tamen ilia, etiam quae sunt alterius modi lumina, 
adeo sunt virtutes orationis ut sine iis nulla iiitelligi 
fere possit oratio. Nam quornodo index doceri 
potest, si desit illustris explanatio, propositio, 
promissio, finitio, seiunctio, expositio sententiae 
suae, rationis apta conclusio, praemunitio, similitude, 
exemplum, digestio, distributio, interpellatio, iiiter- 

3 pellantis coercitio, contentio, purgatio, laesio ? Quid 
vero agit omnirio eloquentia detractis amplificandi 
minuendique rationibus? Quaruin prior desiderat 
illam plus quam dixeris significationem, id est 
^p<f>aaLv, et supralationem veritatis et traiectionem ; 
haec altera extenuationem deprecationemque. Qui 
adfectus erunt vel concitati detracta voce libera et 
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indicate, his tone will often be cheerful^ and he will 
often mimic life and character. In fact^ as regards 
this dej)artmeiit of oratory, of which I have given 
you the substance, he must display eloquence in all 
its grandest forms.” 

11. The student who desires to giv^e a wider con- 
sideration to figures of thought and speech will, 
therefore, hav^ a guide to follow, and 1 would not 
venture to assert that he could have a better. But 
1 would ask him to read these passages of Cicero with 
reference to my own views on this subject. For I 
intend to speak only of those figures of thought 
which depart from the direct method of statement, 
and I note that a similar procedure has been adopted 
by a number of learned scholars. On the other hand, 
all those embellishments which differ in character 
from these are none the less virtues whose import- 
ance is such that without them all oratory will be 
little less than unintelligible. For how can the judge 
be adequately instructed unless lucidity characterise 
our performance of the following tasks : explanation, 
proposition, promise of proofs, definition, distinction, 
exposition of our own opinion, logical conclusion, de- 
fence by anticipation, introduction of comparisons or 
precedents, disposition and distribution, interruption, 
repression of those who interrupt us, antithesis, ex- 
culpation and personal attack ? Again, what would 
eloquence do if deprived of the artifices of amplifica- 
tion and its opposite ? of which the first requires the 
gift of signifying more than we say, that is emphasis^ 
together with exaggeration and overstatement of the 
truth, while the latter requires the power to diminish 
and palliate. What scope is there for the stronger 
emotions if the orator is not allowed to give free rein 
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effrenatiore, iracundia, obiiirgatione, optatione, ex* 
secratione ? vel illi mitiores, nisi adiiivaritur com- 
meiidatione, conciliatione, ad hilaritatem impiilsione? 

4 Quae delectatio aiit quod mediocriter saltern docti 
liominis indicium, nisi alia repetitioue, alia commora- 
tione infigere, digredi a re et redire ad propositum 
suum scierit, removere a se, in aliuin^ traiicere, quae 
relinquenda,quae contemnendasint iudicare ? Motus 
est in his orationis atque actus, quibus detractis iacet 

6 et velut agitante corj)us spiritu caret. Quae cum 
adesse debent, turn disponenda atcjue varianda sunt, 
ut auditorem, quod in fidibus fieri videmus, omni 
sono mulceant. Verum ea plerumque recta sunt 
nec se fingimt, sed confitentur. Admittiint an tern, 
ut dixi, figuras, quod vel ex proxima doceri potest. 

6 Quid enim tain commune quam interrogare vel 
percontari? Nam utroque utimur indifferenter, 
quaiiquam^ alterum noscendi, alterum ai’gueudi gratia 
videtur adhiberi. At ea res, uti'ocunque dicitur 
modo, etiam multiplex habet schema, Incipiamus 
enim ab iis, quibus acrior ac vehementior fit probatio, 

7 quod primo loco posuimus. Simplex est sic rogare, 

Sed VOS qui tandem ? quibus nut venistis ah ofis ? 
Figuratum autem, quotiens non sciscitandi gratia 

^ qiiaiKinam, Spalding : cpiaii) ciiiii, A : cum, Z>, 


1 Aen. i. 369. 
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to his speech, to flame out in anger, to reproach, to 
wish or execrate ? Or for the milder emotions with- 
out tlie assistance of commendation, conciliation and 
humour ? What pleasure can an orator hope to pro- 
duce, or what impression even of the most moderate 
learning, unless he knows how to flx one point in the 
minds of the audience by repetition, and another by 
dwelling on it, Jiow to digress from and return to his 
theme, to divert the blame from himself and transfer 
it to another, or to decide what points to omit and 
what to ignore as negligible ? It is qualities such as 
these that give life and vigour to oratory ; without 
them it lies torpid like a body lacking the breath to 
stir its limbs. But more than the mere possession of 
these qualities is required; they must be deployed, 
each in their proper place and with such variety that 
every sound may bewitch the hearer with all the 
charm of music. But these qualities are as a rule 
open and direct, manifesting themselves without 
disguise. They do, however, as I have said, admit 
of figures, as the instances to which I shall proceed 
will show. 

What is more common than to ask or enquire} 
For both terms are used indifferently, although the 
one seems to imply a desire for knowledge, and the 
other a desire to prove something. But whichever 
term c use, the thing which they represent admits 
a variety of figures. We will begin with those which 
serve to increase the force and cogency of proof to 
which I assign the first place. A simple question 
may be illustrated by the line : ^ 

But who are ye and from wdiat shores are come 
On the other hand, a question involves a figure, 
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adsimiitur, sed instandi. Quid ermn iuus ilk, Tuhero, 
destriciiis in acie Pharsalica gladins agehal ? et, Quo- 
nsquc tandem nhntcre, Cafllina, patumiia nostra ? Qt, 
Patere tua consilia non sentis ? et totus deiiique hie 

8 locus. Quanto enim magis ardet quam si diceretur. 
Din nhnteris paticniia nostra, et Pnfent tua consilia. 
Interrogarnus etiam quod negari non possit, Dixiine 
tandem causam C. Fidiculanius Falcula ? aut ubi re- 
spondendi difiicilis est ratio, iit vulgo uti soleniiis, 

9 Quo modo ? qid fieri potest ? aut invidiae gratia, ut 
Medea apud Scnecain, Quns peti terras iuhes ? aut 
iniserationis, ut Sinon apud Vergilium, 

lieu ({uae me tellus, mquit, quae me aequora possunt 
Accipere ? 

aut instaiidi et auferendae dissirnulationis, ut Asinius, 
Audisne ? furiosum, iriquam, non inojficiosiim testa- 
10 menium reprehendimus. Totum hoc plenum est varie- 
tatis ; iiam et indignatioiii convenit : 

Et quisquam numen Imionis adoret ? 

^ pro. Lig. iii. 9 and in Cat. i. 1. 

® pro Cl'iient. xxxvii. 103. 

^ Med* 451. ^ Aen. ii. 69. 
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wlicnever it is eni[)]oyed not to get information^ but 
to emphasise our point, as in the following examples 
“ What was that sword of yours doing, Tubero, that 
was drawn on the field of PJiarsalus?” and ‘^‘^How long, 
Catiline, will you abuse our ])atienee ? ” and “ Do you 
not see that your plots are all laid bare? ” with the 
whole j)assage that follows. How much greater is 8 
the fire of hi^^ words as they stand than if he had 
said, You have abused our patience a long time,” 
and Your plots are all laid bare.” We may also 
ask what cannot be denied, as Was Gains Fidieu- 
lanius Faleula, I ask you, brought to justice? 

Or Ave may put a question to which it is difficult to 
reply, as in the common forms, How is it possible ? ” 
How can that be?” Or we may ask a question 9 
with a view to throw odium on the person to whom 
it is addressed, as in the words placed by Seneca in 
the mouth of Medea : ^ 

What lands dost bid me seek ? ” 

Or our aim may be to excite pity, as is the case with 
the question asked by Siiion in Virgil 

Alas, what lands, he cried, 

What seas can now receive me ? ” 

Or to embarrass our opponent and to deprive him ot 
the power to feign ignorance of our meaning, as 
Asiiiius does in the following sentence : Do you 
hear? The will which we impugn is the work of a 
madman, not of one who lacked natural affection.” 

In fact questions admit of infinite variety. They 10 
may serve our indignation, as in the line : 

Are any left 

That still adore Juno’s divinity ? ” ^ 
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et admirationi : 

Quid non morialia pectoria cogis, 

Anri sacra fames ? 

11 Est interim acrius impcrandi ^eniis : 

Non anna expedient totaqae ex arbe^sequrjiiur ? 

Et ipsi nosmet rogamus^ quale est illiid Terentianiim 

12 Quid igitur faciarn ? Est aliquaetiam in respondendo 
figura, cum aliud interro^anti ad aliiid, quia sic 
utilius sit, occiirritur, turn augendi criminis gratia, 
ut testis in reum rogatiis, an ah reo fustibiis vapu- 
lasset, Et innocens, inquit; turn declinandi, quod est 
frequentissimum : Quaeroj an occideris homincm ; 
respoudetur, Latroneni ; An fundum occupaveris ; 

13 respoudetur, Meum. Ut confessionem praecedat 
defensio, ut apud Vergiliurn in Bucolicis dicenti. 

Non ego ie vidi Damonis, pessime, caprum 
Excipere msidiis ? 

occurritur : 

An mihi cantando victus non redderet ilLe ? 

14 Cui est confinis dissimulatio, non alibi quam in risu 


^ Aeji. iii. 56. 
® Fun. 1. i. 1, 
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Or they may still express wonder, as in : 

what dost thou not drive the hearts of men, 
Accursed greed of gold ? ” ^ 

Again, at times they may express a sharp command, 11 
as in : 

Will they not rusli to arms and follow forth 
From all Jthe city ? ” ^ 

Or we may ask ourselves, as in the phrase of Terence, 
What, then, shall I do ? ” ® A figure is also involved 12 
in a reply, when one question is asked and another 
is answered, because it suits the respondent’s purpose 
better to do so, or because it aggravates the charge 
brought against the accused. For example, a witness 
for the prosecution was asked whether he had been 
cudgelled by the plaintiff, and replied, And what 
is more, I had done him no harm.” Or the purpose 
may be to elude a charge, a very common form of 
reply. The advocate says, 1 ask if you killed the 
man The accused replies, “He was a robber.” 
The advocate asks, “Have you occupied the farm.^” 
The accused replies, “It was my own.” Again, the 13 
answer may be of such a kind as to make defence 
precede confession. For example, in the Eclogues^ 
of Virgil, when one shepherd asks : 

“Did I not see you, villain, snare a goat 
Of Damon’s ? ” 

the other replies : 

“ I vanquished him in song, and should he not 
Pay me the prize, my due ? ” 

Akin to this kind of answer is the dissimulatory 14 
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posita ideoque tractata suo loco. Nam serio si fiat, 
pro confessione est. Ceteriim et intcrrogandi se 
ipsum et respondendi sibi solent esse non ingratae 
vices, lit Cicero pro Ligario, Apud quern igitur hoc 
dico ? Nempe apud eum, qui, cum hoc sciretj tamen me, 

16 antequam vidii,rei puhlicae reddidit. Aliter pro Caelio 
ficta interrogatione : Dicet aliqids, Haec igitur est tua 
disciplina 9 sic tu instituis adolescentes ? et totus locus, 
Deinde : Ego, si quis, indices, hoc rohore animi atque 
hac indole virtutis ac continentiae fuit, et cetera. Cui 
diversum est, cum alium rogaveris, non exspectare 
resjionsum sed statim subiicere : Domus tibi deerat ? 
at haheba^ ; pecunia superabat? at egebas. Quod 

16 schema quidam per suggestionem vocant. Fit et 
comparatione : Liter igitur facilius suae sententiae 
rationem redderet 9 Et aliis modis turn brevius, turn 
latius, turn de una re, turn de pluribus. 

Mire vero in causis valet jiraesumptio, quae 7rpo> 
dicitur, cum id quod obiici potest occupamus. 
Id Deque in aliis partibus rarum est et praecipue pro- 

17 oemio convenit. Sed, quanquam generis unius, 


^ VI. iii. 68. iii. 7. 

^ xvii. 39 -vg^. The passage concludes, “I should consider 
such an one the possessor of qualities which I can only call 
worthy of a god.” 

* Orat. Ixvii. 223. ® yro Cluent. xxxviii. 106. 
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reply^ which is employed solely with the purpose 
of raising a laugh, and lias therefore been treated 
in its appropriate placed If it were meant*seriously, 
it would be tantamount to a confession. Further, 
there is the practice of putting the question and 
answering it oneself, which may have quite a pleasing 
effect, lake as an example the following passage 
from the pro IJgario^^ where Cicero says, Before 
wliom do 1 sa)»this? Before one who, although he 
was aware of these facts, yet restored me to my 
country even before he liad seen me.” A different 15 
form of fictitious question is to be found in tlie pro 
Caelio. Some one will say, ‘ Is this your moral 
discipline ? Is this the training you would give 
young men ” with the whole passage that follows. 
Then comes his reply, Gentlemen, if there were 
any man with such vigour of mind, with such 
innate virtue and self-control, etc.” ® A different 
method is to ask a question and not to wait for a 
reply, but to subjoin the reply at once yourself. 

For example, ^^IJad you no house Yes, you had 
one. Had you money and to spare ? No, you were 
in tactual want.” This is a figure which some call 
suggeslion. Again, a question may involve comparison, 16 
as, for instance, Which of the two then could more 
easily assign a reason for his opinion ? ” ^ There are 
other forms of question as well, some concise, some 
developed at greater length, some dealing with one 
thing only, others with several. 

Anticipatio7i, or, as the Greeks call it, TrpoXrfij/L^, 
whereby we forestall objections, is of extraordinary 
value in pleading; it is frequently employed in all 
parts of a speech, but is especially useful in the 
exordium. However, it forms a genus in itself, and 17 
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diversas species liabet. Est enim quaedam prae- 
munitio, qualis Ciceroiiis contra Q. Caecilium, quod 
ad accusandum descendat qiii semper defenderit ; 
quaedam confessio, ut pro Rabirio Postumo, quern 
sua quoque sententia reprehendendum fatetur^ quod 
pecuiiiam regi crediderit ; quaedam praedictio, ut 
Dicarn enim non augendi mininis g. atia ; quaedam 
emeiidatio,, ut l^ogo, ignoscalis mihi, si longius sum 
evectus ; frequentissima praeparatio, cum pluribus 
verbis, vel quare facturi quid simus vel quare feceri- 

18 mus, dici solet. Verborum quoque vis ac j)roprietas 
confirmatur vel praesumptioiie : Quanquarn ilia non 
poena, sed prohihitio sceleris juit ; aut reprebensione : 
Cives, inquam, si hoc eos nomine appellari fas esL 

19 Adfert aliquam fidem veritatis et dubitatio, cum 
simularnus quaerere nos, unde incipiendum, ubi 
desinenduni, quid potissirnum dicendum, an omnino 
dicendum sit ? Cuiusmodi exemplis plena sunt omnia, 
sed unum interim sufficit : Equidem, quod ad me atii^ 
net, quo me vertam nescio, ISlegem fuisse infamiam 

20 iudicii corrupti f et cetera. Hoc etiam in praeteritum 
valet ; nam et dubitasse nos fingirnus. 

A quo schemate non procul abest ilia, quae dicitur 


^ Div, in Caec. i. 1. 

® From a lost work of Cicero. 
^ pro Mur* xxxvii. 80. 
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has several different spe<‘ies. One of these is the 
deft'iiee by antieij^ation, such as Cicero employs 
against (Jiiintus Cacaa'lius^^ where he points out that 
thougli ])reviously he himself has always appeared 
for the de fence^ he is now' undertaking a prosecution. 
Another is a form of conj'es.sion, such as he introduces 
in liis defence of Rahirius Postunms^^ where lie 
admits that he Jiimself regards his edient as worthy 
of censure for lending money to the king. Another 
takes the form of prediction, as in the phrase, For 
1 will say without any intention of aggravating the 
charge.” Again, there is a form of self -correction, 
such as, 1 beg you to jiardon rnc, if 1 have been 
carried too far.” And, most frequent of all, there 
is preparation, whereby w'e state fully why we are 
going to do something or have done it. Aniicipalion 18 
may also b(; employed to establish the meaning or 
propriety of words, as in the following ease, Although 
that was not a punishment, but merely a jirevention 
of crime,” ^ while the same effect may he produ(*ed 
by cjuali/ication, as in the following sentence, 
Citizens, I say, if 1 may call them by that name.”^ 

Again, hesitation may lend an impression of truth 19 
to our statements, when, for example, we pretend 
to be at a loss, where to begin or end, or to decide 
what especially requires to be said or not to be said 
at all. All speeches are full of such instances, but 
for the present one will be enough. As for myself, 

I know not wliere to turn. Shall I deny that there 
was a scandalous rumour that the jury had been 
bribed, etc. } ” ^ This device may also be employed 20 
to cover the past ; for we may equally pretend that 
we had felt hesitation on the subject. 

This figure is akin to that known as comniunicatmiy 
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coinmiinicatio^ cum aut ipsos adversarios consulimus, 
lit Domitius Afer pro Cioatilla : Nexcit ijrpidtiy quid 
liceat fcwinae, quid coniugcm deccat ; forte vos in ilia 
solitudine ohvios casus miserac vndicri ohlidit ; iu, Jrater, 

21 voSy paterni amiciy quod consdiinn dads ? aut cum iudi- 
cibus quasi dcliberamiis, (juod est frcquentissimum : 
Quid suadetis ? et Vos inlerrogOy vt Quid iandem deri 
oporhdt ? et Cato^ Cedo, si vos in eo loco essedsy quid 
aliud fecisscds ? alibi : Comvmneni rem agi pidafotc 

22 ac vos huic rci praepositos esse, Sed nonminquam 
communicantes aliquid inexsj)cctatum subiungimus, 
quod et per se schema est^ ut in Verrem C\coYOyQuid 
delude? quid censeds? furl uni forlasse aul praedam 
aliquain "<■ Deinde, cum diu suspendis.set iudicuni 
animos, subiecit, quod multo esset improbius. Hoc 

23 Celsus sustentationem vocat. Est autein duplex ; 
nam contra frequenter^ cum exspectationern gravissi- 
morum fecimus, ad aliquid quod sit leve aut nullo 
modo crirninosum descendimus. Sed quia non 
tantum per communication em fieri solet, TrapaSo^ov 

24 alii nominarunt, id est inopinatum. Illis non accedo 
qui schema esse existimant etiam, si quid nobis ipsis 

V. 5. lU. 
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when we actually take our opponents into consulta- 
tion^ as Dornitius Afer does in liis defence of Cloatilla. 

She is so agitated that slie does not know what is 
permitted to a woman or what becomes a wife. It 
may be that chance has brought you into contact 
with the unhappy woman in her lieljdess plight. 
Wluit counsel do you give her^, you lier brother, and 
you, her father’s^ friends ? ” Or we may admit the 21 
judges to our deliberations, a device which is fre- 
quently called into play. We may say, What do 
you advise?” or, 1 ask you,” or, What, then, 
should have been done? ” Cato, for example, says, 
Come now, if you had been in his place, what else 
would you have done?” And in another passage. 
Imagine this to be a matter which concerns us all, 
and assume you have been placed in charge of the 
whole affair.” Sometimes, liowever, in such forms 22 
of communication we may add something unexpected, 
a device which is in itself ajigure, as Cicero does in 
the Vcrriuea : ^^Wliat then? What think you? 
Perhaps you expect to hear of some theft or plunder.”^ 
Then, after keeping the minds of the judges in 
susjiense for a considerable time, he adds something 
much worse. Tliis figure is termed suspension by 
Celsus. It has two forms. For we may adopt 23 
exactly the opjiosite procedure to that just mentioned, 
arid after raising expectation of a sequel of the most 
serious nature, we may drop to something which is 
of a trivial character, and may even imply no offence 
at all. But since this does not necessarily involve 
any form of comtnunicaiion, some have given it the 
name of paradox or surprise. I do not agree with 24 
those who extend the name o^ figure to a statement 
that something has happened unexpectedly to the 
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dicamus inexspectatum accidisse, lit Pollio, 'Nunquam 
fore credidi, indices, ut, reo Scaiiro, ne quid in eius iudicio 

25 grdiia valeret, precarer. Paeiie idem fons est illius^ 
quam perrnissionem vocant^ qui communicationis,, 
cum aliqiia ipsis iudieibus relinquimus aestimanda^ 
aliqua nonnunquam adversariis quoque, ut Calvus 
Vatinio, Perf rica jVontem el die ie digmoreni, qui praetor 
/lercs, quam Catonem. 

26 Quae vero sunt augendis adfectibus accommodatae 
figurae, constant maxime simulatione. Namque et 
irasei nos et gaudere et tiinere et admirari et dolere 
et indignari et ojitare^ quaeque sunt similia liis^ 
fingimus. Unde sunt ilia, Liheratus sum: respiravi ; 
et Bene hahet ; et Quae amentia est haee ? et 0 lempora, 
o mores 1 et Miserum me / consumptis enim Ua rhnis 
injixus iamen pectori fiaeret dolor ; et 

Alagnae nunc hiscite terrae. 

27 Quod exclamationem quidam voeant ponuntque inter 
figuras orationis. Haec quotieiis vera sunt, non 
sunt in ea forma, de qua nunc loquimur, at simulata 
et arte composita procul dubio schemata sunt existi- 
maiida. Quod idem dictum sit de oratione libera, 
quam Coriiificius licentiam vocat, Graeci Tra/j/jy/ertar. 
Quid enim minus figuratum quam vera libertas? 


^ pro Mil. xviii. 47. ~ Mur an. vi, 14. 

3 in Cat. i. 2. ** Phil. ii. xxvi. 64. ® Unknown. 

® The author of Aact. ad Hertnnium, iv. 36. 
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Sjieaker himself, like the following passage from 
Pollio : (jentlemen, I never thought it would 

oornt^ to pass that, when Scauriis was the accused, 

I should have to entreat you not to allow influence 
to carry any weight on his behalf.” The figure 25 
known iis cojicession springs from practically the same 
source as comnumication ; it occurs when we leave 
some things to |^;he judgment of the jury, or even 
in some cases of our opponents, as when Cal v us 
says to Vatinius, Summon all ^-our assurance and 
assert that you have a better claim than Cato to be 
elected praetor.” 

The //g//mv best adapted for intensifying emotion 26 
consist chiefly in simulation. For we may feigTi 
that we are angry, glad, afraid, filled Avith wonder, 
grief or indignation, or that Ave wish something, and 
so on. flence we get passages like the following : 

I am free, I breathe iigain,” ^ or, ^^It is Avell,” or, 
^^What madness is tliis?”^ or, ‘‘Alas! for these 
degenerate days ! ” ^ or, “Woe is me ; for though all 
my tears are shed my grief still clings to me deej)- 
rooted in my heart,” ^ or, 

“Gape noAv, Avide earth.”® 

To this some give the name of exclamalion, and 27 
include it among //gi/re.v of speech. Wdien, however, 
such exclamations are genuine, they do not come 
under the head of our present topic : it is only those 
which are simulated and artfully designed which can 
with any certainty be regarded as figures. The same 
is true of free speech, which Cornificius® calls licencey 
and the Greeks Trappyja-ia. For what has less of the 
figure about it than true freedom? On the other 
hand, freedom of speech may frequently be made a 
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28 Sed frequenter sub hac facie latet adulatio. Nam 
Cicero cum dicit pro Li/rario, Suscepto hello, Caesar^ 
gcsto iam etiam ex parte mngiia, nulla vi coactus consilio 
ac voluntate mea ad ea arm a profeclus sum, quae erant 
sumpta contra te, non solum ad utilitatein Ligarii 
respicit, sed magis laiulare victoris clementiam non 

29 potest. In ilia vero sententia^ Quidmautem allud egi- 
nius, Tuhero, 7im ut, quod hie potest, nos possemus ? 
admirabiliter utriusque partis facit bonam causam, 
sed hoc eum demerctur^ cuius mala fucrat. 

Ilia adhuc audaciora et maiorum (ut Cicero existi- 
mat) laterum, lictiones personarurn, quae irpocrwiro- 
TTottat dicuntur. Mire namque cum variant orationem, 

30 turn excitant. His et adversariorum cogitationes 
velut secum loquentium protraliiinus (qui tamen ita 
demum a fide non abhorrent^ si ea locutos finxerimus, 
quae cogitasse eos non sit absurdum), et nostros cum 
aliis sermones et aliorum inter se credibiliter intro- 
ducimus^ et suadendo, obiurgando, querendo, lau- 

31 dando, miserando personas idoneas damus. Quin 
deducere deos in hoc genere dicendi et inferos 
excitare concessum est ; urbes etiam populique 
vocem accipiunt. Ac sunt quidam^ qui has demum 
TTpocr^TToTToda? dicant, in quibus et corpora et verba 
fingimus ; sermones liominum adsimulatos dicere 
StaXoyovs malunt, quod Latinorum quidam dixerunt 


» iii. 7. 

^ iv. 10. We — the Pompeian party. He == Caesar. 
® Orat. XXV. 85. * Cornific. op. cU. iv. 43 unci 62. 
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cloak for flattery. For when Cicero in his defence 28 
for Ligarius says, After war had begun, Caesar, 
and was well on its way to a conclusion, 1 deliberately, 
of my own free will and under no compulsion, joined 
the forces of your opponents,” ^ he has in his mind 
something more than a desire to seiwe the interests 
of Ligarius, for there is no better way of praising 
the clemency c( the victor. On the oilier hand, in 29 
the sentence, What else was our aim, Tubero, than 
that we might secure tlie power which he now 
holds .^”2 1^0 succeeds with admirable art in repre- 
senting the cause of both parties as being good, and 
in so doing mollifies him whose cause was really 
bad. 

A bolder form of/igure^ which in Cicero’s opinion^ de- 
mands greater effort, is impersonation, or TrpocrooTroTrot/a, 
This is a device which lends wonderful variety and 
animation to oratory. By this means we display the 30 
inner thoughts of our adversaries as though they were 
talking with themselves (but we shall only carry con- 
viction if we represent them as uttering what they 
may reasonably be supposed to have liad in their 
minds) ; or without sacrifice of credibility we may 
introduce conversations between ourselves and others, 
or of others among themselves, and put words of 
advice, reproach, complaint, praise or pity into the 
mouths of appropriate persons. Nay, we are even 31 
allowed in this form of speech to bring down the 
gods from heaven and raise the dead, while cities 
also and peoples may find a voice. There are some 
authorities who restrict the term impersonation to 
cases where both persons and words are fictitious, and 
prefer to call imaginary converseations between men 
by the Greek name of dialogue, which some ^ translate 
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32 sermocinationern. Ego iam recepto more iitrumqiie 
eodem rnoclo appcllavi. Nam certe senno fiiigi 
non potest^ ut non ])ersonae sermo fingatiir. Sed in 
his, quae natiira non permittit, hoc modo mollior 
fit figura : Ki^nim si mccum pa/ria, tpiac mihi vita 
7nea mullo est carior. si cumin Jialia. si otnnis res 
pablicn sic Unjuatur, ‘ M, Tu/li, (juid agis?^ Illud 
audacius genus ; Quae tecum, Catilina, sic agii ei 
quodammodo iacita loquitur, ^ Nullum iam aliquot a?i?ds 
ZZ J acinus cwstitit nisi per ie/ Commode etiaiii aut nobis 
ali(|uas ante oculos esse rerum, }>ers()Tiarum, vocum 
imagines fingimus, aut eadem adversariis aut iudi- 
eibus non acciderc miramur : qualia sunt Videiur 
rnihi, et Nonne videtur tihi ? Sed magna quaedara vis 
eloquentiae desideratur. Falsa enim et incredibilia 
natura necesse est aut magis moveant, quia su})ra 
vera sunt, aut pro vanis accipiantur, quia vera non 
34 sunt. Ut dicta autem quaedam, ita scripta quoque 
fingi Solent, quod facit Asinius pro Liburnia : Mater 
7nea, quae milii cum carissima, him dulcissima ftiit, 
quaeque mihi vixit bisque eodem die vitam dedit et 
reliqua; deinde e4T//crc.y c,y/o, Haec cum per se figura 
est, turn duplicatur, quotiens sicut in hac causa ad 

^ in Cat, I. xi, 27. ^ in Cat, l. vii. 18. 

“ The speech being lost, the allusion in his — dedit is 
unintelligible, 
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by the Latin ser'inocinatio. For my own part^ I have 32 
included both under the same generally accejited 
term, since we cannot imagine a speech without we 
also imagine a person to utter it. Hut when we lend 
a voice to things to which nature has denied it, wc 
may soft(*n down the Jigure in the w-ciy illustrated 
by the following passage : “ For if my country, which 
is far dearer to n^ than life itself, if all Italy, if the 
whole commonwealth were to address me thus, 
^Marcus 'rullius, what dost thou ^ A bolder 
figure of the same kind may be illustrated by the 
folloAving : ^^Your country, Catiline, pleads with you 
thus, and though she utters never a word, cries to 
you, ^ For not a few years jiast no crime has come 
to pass save through your doing ! ’ ” 2 jg 33 

venient at times to pretend that we have before our 
eyes the images of things, persons or utterances, or 
to marvel that the same is not the case with our 
adversaries or the judges ; it is with this design that 
we use phrases such as ^^It seems to me,” or “Does 
it not seem to you ? ” Hut such devices make a great 
demand on our powers of eloquence. For with tilings 
which are false and incredible by nature there are but 
two alternatives : either they will move our hearers 
with exceptional force because they are beyond the 
truth, or they will be regarded as empty nothings 
because they are not the truth. Hut we may intro- 34 
duce not only imaginary sayings, but imaginary 
writings as well, as is done by Asinius in his defence 
of Liburnia: “Let my mother, who was the object 
of my love and my delight, who lived for me and 
gave me life twice in one day ^ (and so on) inherit 
nought of my pro]:)erty.” This is in itself a figure, 
and is doubly so whenever, as in the present case, 
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36 iinitationem alterius scriptiirae componitur. Nam 
contra recitabatur testainentum : P. Nova?iius GalliOf 
cui ego om iia mejPisKimo volo ct debco pro cius cmhni in 
me sumjua volimtate, et adiectis deincepvS aliis, hei'es 
eslo. Incipit,esse quodainmodo irapio^y], quod nomen 
ductum a canticis ad alioriim siinilitudinem modulatis 
abusive etiam in versificationis a€ sernionum inii- 

36 tatione scrvatiir. Sed formas quoque fingimus 9fiepe_, 
ut Famani Ver^ilius, ut Voluptatem ac Virtutein 
(quemadmodum a Xenophonte traditur) Prodicus, 
ut Mortem ac Vitam^ quas contendentes in satiira 
tradit Ennius. Est et incertae personae ficta oratio, 

37 Hie aluiuis, et, Dicat ali(ims. Est et iactus sine 
persona scriiio : 

Hie Dolopmn jnanus, hie saevus iendehat Achilles, 

Quod fit mixtura fi^urarum, cum Trpoo-cuTroTroaa accedit 
ilia, quae est orationis per detractionem ; detractiim 
est enim, quis diceret. Vertitur interim TTpooriniroTroda 
in speciem narrandi. Unde apud Iiistoricos reperiun- 
tur obliquae adlocutiones, ut in T. Livii primo statim, 
(Jrbes quoque id cetera ex injimo nasci ; dcinde, quas sua 
virtus ac dii invent, viagnas opes sihi magnumque nomen 
facere. 

^ Aen. iv. 174. ^ Mem., ii. 1. 

^ Aen, ii. 29. The words represent what some Trojan said 
after the departure of the Greeks. 

*'i. 9. These words represent the argninent of envoys 
sent out by Romulus to neighbouring cities. 
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it imitates a document produced by the opposing 
party. For a will had been read out by tlie prosecu- 35 
tion, in tlie following form : “ Let Publius Novanius 
(hillio, to whom as my benefactor I will and owe all 
that is good, as a testimony to the great affection 
which he has borne me (then follow^ other details) 
be my heir.” In this case the figure borders on 
parodi/, a name irawn from songs sung in imitation 
of others, but employed by an abuse of language to 
designate imitation in verse or prose. Again, we 36 
often personify the abstract, as Virgil ^ does with 
Fame, or as Xenophon records that Prodicus did 
witli Virtue and Pleasure, or as Ennius does when, 
in one of his satires, he represents Life and Death 
contending with one another. We may also intro- 
duce some imaginary person without identifying 
liiin, as we do in the phrases, “ At this point some 
one will interpose,” or, ^^Sorne one will say.” Or 37 
speech may be inserted without any mention of the 
speaker, as in the line ; ^ 

Here the Dolopian host 

Camped, here the fierce Achilles pitched his tent,” 

This involves a mixture of figures, since to impel'- 
sonntion we add the figure known as ellipse, which 
in this case consists in the omission of any indication 
as to who is speaking. At times impersonation takes 
the form of narrative. Thus we find indirect 
speeches in the historians, as at the opening of 
Livy’s first book^: ^^That cities, like other things, 
spring from the humblest origins, and that those 
who are helped by their own valour and the favour 
of heaven subsequently win great power and a great 
name for themselves.” 
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38 Aversus qiioqiie a iudice sermo^ qui dicitur 
aTToa-Tpo(j>^, mire inoveL sive adversarios iiivadimns : 

Quid enim inns illcy Tuhn'o, in acie Phnrsnlica ? sive ad 
invocationem aliquam convertimiir : Vos enim ia7n 
ego, Alhaiii tiimnli atque Itici ; sive ad invidiosam 
implorationem : 0 Leges Porciae legesjjue Semproniac / 

39 Sed ilia qiioque voeatur aversio^ quae a proposita 
quaestione abducit audientem : 

Non esio cum Danais Troianam exscinderc ^enteni 

O O 

Aiilide iuravi — . 

Quod fit et niultis et variis figuris^ cum aut aliiid 
exspectasse nos aut mains aliquid timuisse simulanius 
aut plus vidcri posse ignorantibus, quale est pro- 
oemium pro Caelio. 

40 Ilia veroj ut ait Cicero, sub ociilos subiectio turn 
fieri solet, cum res non gesta indicatin’, sed ut sit 
gesta ostenditui’, nec uni versa, sed })er partes ; quern 
locum proximo libro subiecimus evidentiae, et Celsus 
hoc nomen isti figurae dedit. Ab aliis VTroTVTrcDo-i^ 
dicitur proposita quaedam forma rcrum ita expressa 


^ pro Lig. iii, 9. ' ^ pro Mil. xxxi. 85. 

® Verr, v. Ixiii. 163. Laws protecting the person of a 
Roman citizen, and disregarded by Verres. 

^ Aen. iv. 425. Dido is urging Anna to approach Aeneas 
and induce Aeneas to postpone his departure. Dido is no 
enemy from whom he need fly. 

® dt Or, III. liii. 202. ® viii. iii. 61 sgg. 
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Apostrophe also, which consists in the diversion of 38 
our address from the judge, is wonderfully stirring, 
whether we attac'k our adversary as in the passage, 
Wliat was that sword of yours doing, Tubero, in 
the field of Pharsalus? ” ^ or turn to make some invo- 
eation such as, For I appeal to you, hills and groves 
of Alba,” 2 or to entreaty that will bring odium on 
our opponents, ijs in the cry, O Porcian and Sem- 
pronian laws.” ’^ But the term apostrophe is also 39 
applied to utterances that divert the attention of 
the hearer from the question before them, as in the 
following passage : 

I sw ore not with the (Ireeks 
At A 111 is to uproot the race of Troy.” ^ 

There are a number of different figures by which 
this effect may be jiroduced. We may, for instance, 
pretend that we exjiected something different or 
feared some greater disaster, or that the judges in 
their ignorance of the facts may regard some point 
as of more importance than it really is : an example 
of this latter device is to be found in tiie exordium 
to Cicero’s defence of Caelius. 

With regard to the figure which Cicero ^ calls ocular 40 
de 7 nonslralioii, this comes into play when we do not 
restrict ourselves to mentioning that something was 
done, but proceed to show how it was done, and do 
so not merely on broad general lines, but in full 
detail. In the last book® I classified this figure 
under the head of vivid illustration, while Celsus 
actually terms it by this name. Others give the 
name of vTrorvTrworts to any representation of facts 
which is made in such vivid language that they 
appeal to the eye rather than the ear. The follow- 
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verbis^ ut cerni potius videatur (jiiam audiri : Ipse 
injlammalus scelere ac furore in forum, venity ardebant 

41 oadi, toio ex ore crudelilas emincbat. Nec solum quae 
facta sint aut fiant, sed etiam quae fiitura sint aut 
futura fuerint imaginainur. Mire tractat hoc Cicero 
pro Milone, quae facturus fuerit Clodius, si praeturaiu 
invasisset. Sed haec quidem translatio temporura, 
quae proprie fxeranTTao-i^ dicitur, ev ^.aTviriocrci ^ vere- 
cundior apud priores fuit. Praeponebant enim talia, 
Crediie vos intueri, ut Cicero, Haec, quae 7 ion vidisiis 

42 ocndis, animis cernere polestis. Novi vero et praecipue 
declamatores audacius nec mehercule sine motu 
quodam imaginaiitur, ut et Seneca ^ in controversia, 
cuius summa est, quod pater filium et novercam 
inducente altero filio in adulterio deprehensos 
occidit : Due, sequor ; accipe hanc senilem manum et 

43 quocunque vis imprime, Et post paulo, Aspice, mquit, 
quod cliu non credidisli. Ego vero non video, nox 
oboritur et crassa caligo. Habet haec figura manifes- 
tius aliquid ; non enim narrari res, sed agi videtur. 

44 Locorum quoque dilucida et significans deseriptio 
eidem® virtuti adsignatur aquibusdam; alii roTroypa- 
<f)Lav dicunt. 

EtpeovetW inveiii qui dissimulationem vocaret ; quo 


^ ip hiaruTTMafi, vulgo : indiatyposi, Bi incliaiibosi, A. 

^ ut et Seneca, vulgo : ut Seneca, cod. Bamb. : ut, cod. 
her)i. : et, A. 

® eidem, Begim ; eiusdein, Bi huic, A {2nd hand) : virtuti, 
A : virtutis, B. 


^ Verr. v. Ixii. 161. ^ Ch. 32. 

3 Not found in extant works of Cicero. 
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ing will show what I mean : Me came into the 
forum on fire with criminal madness : his eyes blazed 
and cruelty was written in every feature of his 
countenance.” ^ Nor is it oidy past or present actions 41 
which we may imagine : we may equally well present 
a picture of what is likely to lia])j)en or might have 
happened. This is done with extraordinary skill by 
Cicero in his (leience of Milo^^ wliere he shows 
what Clodius would have done, had he succeeded 
in securing the praetorship. But this transference 
of time, wdiieli is technically called /xerao-rttcTt?, was 
more modestly used in vivid description by the old 
orators. For they would j)reface it by words such 
as ^‘Imagine that you see”: take, for example, 
the words of Cicero^: ‘^Though you cannot see this 
with your bodily eyes, you can see it with the mind’s 
eye.” Modern autiiors, however, more especially 42 
the declaimers, are bolder, indeed they show the 
utmost animation in giving rein to their imagination ; 
witness the following passages from Seneca’s treat- 
ment of the controversial theme in which a father, 
guided by one of his sons, finds another son in the 
act of adultery with his stepmother and kills both 
culprits. Lead me, I follow, take this old hand of 
mine and direct it where you will.” And a little 43 
later, See, he says, what for so long you refused to 
believe. As for myself, I cannot see, night and thick 
darkness veil my eyes.” This figure is too dramatic: 
for the story seems to be acted, not narrated. Some 44 
include the clear and vivid description of places 
under the same heading, while others call it 
topography. 

1 have found some who speak of irony as dissimu- 
lation, but, in view of the fact that this latter name 
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nomine quia pannn totius huiiis fipjurac vires video- 
till* ostcudi^ niinirum sicuL in plerisqiie erinuis Graeca 
appellatione eonteiiti. Igitur elpoyveta, quae est 
scliema^ ab ilia, quae est tropos^ genere i])So nihil 
admodum disj;at ; (in utroque eiiiin contrarium ei 
quod dicitur intelligendum est) species vero pruden- 
tius intuenti diversas esse facile eft deprehendere. 

45 Prirnum, quod tropos apertior est et, quanquam 
aliud dicit ac sentit, non aliud tamen simulat. Nam 
et omnia circa fere recta sunt : ut illiid in Catilinam, 
A quo repudiatiis (id sodii/imi fuimi, viruni opthnumy 
Metellum demlgrasfi In duobus dcmum verbis est 

46 ironia, ergo etiam brevior est troj)os. At in figura 
totius voluntatis fictio est ap})arens rnagis quam 
confessa, ut illic verba sint verbis diversa, hie sensus 
sernioni et voei ^ et tota interim causae conforniatio; 
cum etiam vita universa ironiam habere videatur, 
qualis est visa Socratis ; nam ideo dictus dpo)Vy 
agens imperitum et admiratorem aliorum tanquam 
sapientium ; ut, quemadmodum aWrjyopiav facit con- 
tin ua fjLeTacfiopd, sic hoc schema faciat tropos ille 

47 contextus. Quaedam vero genera huius figurae 
nullain cum tropis habent societatem, ut ilia statirn 
prima, quae dicitur a negando, quam nonnulli 
avT L(j)paarLv vocant : Non agam tecum iure simimo, non 

^ sermoni et voci, Halaix serrnoiiis et ioci, AB. 


^ I. viii. 19. 
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does not cover the whole ranoe of this figure^ I sliall 
follow my general rule and rest content with the 
Greek term. Irojiy involving a figure does not differ 
from the irony which is a trope, as far as its genus is 
concerned j since in both eases we understand some- 
thing which is the oj)j)osite of what is* actually said ; 
on the other liand, a careful consideration of the 
species of irony vill soon reveal the fact that they 
differ. In the first place, the trope is franker in its 45 
meaning, and, despite the fact that it implies some- 
thing other than it says, makes no pretence about it. 

For tlie context as a rule is perfectly clear, as, for 
example, in the following passage from the Catili- 
nariaii orations.^ Rejected by him, you migrated 
to your boon-companion, that excellent gentleman 
Metellus.” In this case the irony lies in two words, 
and is therefore a specially concise form of trope. 
But in the figurative form of irony the speaker dis- 46 
guises his entire meaning, tlie disguise being apparent 
rather than confessed. For in the trope the conflict 
is purely verbal, while in the figure the meaning, and 
sometimes the whole aspect of our case, conflicts with 
the language and the tone of voice adopted ; nay, a 
man’s whole life may be coloured with irony, as was 
the case with Socrates, who was called an ironist 
because he assumed the role of an ignorant man lost 
in wonder at the wisdom of others. Thus, as con- 
tinued tnelaphor develops into allegory, so a sustained 
series of ti'opes develops into this figure. There are, 47 
however, certain kinds of this which have no 
connexion with tropes. In the first place, there is the 
figure which derives its name from negation and is 
called by some dvTt<^pa<rt 9 . Here is an example ; 

I will not plead against you according to the rigour 
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dicam y quod forsitan obtmerevi^ ; et Quid ego istius dc- 
creta, quid rapinaSy quid hercdiiatum posscssionea datas, 
quid ereptas pro feram ? et Millo illam primam lihidinis 
miuriain, et Ne ilia quideni tcstimouia I'ecilOy quae dicta 

48 sunt de US sescenils miLilms, et Possum dicere. Quibus 
generibus j)er*totas interim quaestiones decurrimus; 
ut Cicero, Hoc ego si sic agei'eniy ianquam mihi crimen 
esset diluendumy fuicc pluribus dicerem. E/pwveia est, 
et cum similes imperantibus vel permittentibiis 
SLimus : 

1, sequere lialiam venih ; 

49 et cum ea, quae nolumus videri in adversariis esse, 
concedimus eis. Id acrius fit, cum eadeui in nobis 
sunt et in adversario non sunt : 

Meque limoris 

Argue lu, Drance, quando tot caedis acervos 
Teucrorum tua deoctra dedit. 

Quod idem contra valet, cum aut ea, quae a nobis 
absunt, aut etiam quae in adversaries recidunt, quasi 
fatemur : 

Me duce Dardanius Sparlam expngnavit adulter, 

50 Nec in personis tantum, sed et in rebus versatur 

^ debeam forsitan obtinere, MSS, of Cicero. 


^ Verr. v. ii. 4. ^ ii. xxv. 02. 

® pro Caet. xxii. 53. * pro Chtent. lx. 166. 

5 Aen. iv. 381 . Dido to Aeneas. She continues by praying 
for his destruction. 

® Aen. xi. 383. Turnus addresses Brances, who has been 
attacking him as the cause of the war and bidding him fight 
himself, if he would win Lavinia for his bride. 

’ Aen, X. 92. Juno ironically pretends to have brought 
about the rape of Helen, which was in reality the work of 
Venus. 
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of the laWj I will not })ress the point which I should 
perhaps be able to make good ” ^ ; or again, “ Why 
should 1 mention his decrees, his acts of plunder, his 
acquisition, whetlier by cession or by force, of certain 
inheritances ? ” ^ or I say nothing of the first wrong 
inflicted by his lust” ; or do not ev^n propose to 
produce the evidence given concerning the 600,000 
sesterces”; or might say, etc.”^ Such kinds of 48 
irony may even be sustained at times through whole 
sections of our argument, as, for instance, where 
Cicero ^ says, If I were to plead on this point as 
though there were some real charge to refute, I 
should speak at greater length.” It is also irony 
when we assume the tone of command or concession, 
as in Virgil’s ^ 

^^Go! 

Follow the winds to Italy ; ” 

or when we concede to our opponents qualities which 49 
we are unwilling that they should seem to possess. 
This is specially effective w^hen we {)ossess these 
qualities and they do not, as in the following 
passage,® 

Brand ine as coward, Drances, since thy sword 
Has slain such hosts of Trojans.” 

A like result is produced by reversing this method 
when we pretend to own to faults which are not ours 
or which even recoil upon the heads of our oppo- 
nents, as for example, 

’Twas I that led the Dardan gallant on 
To storm the bridal bed of Sparta’s queen ! ” 

Further, this device of saying the opposite of what 60 
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haec contraria dicendi quam quae intelligi velis 
ratio, lit totum ])ro Quiuto Ligario pruoeniium et 
illae elevation es : Videlicet, 0 dii honi / — 

^Scilicet is superis labor est. 

61 — et ille pro Oppio locus : 0 aniorej^ minim ! 0 heni- 
voleidiam singularem ! Non procul absiiiit ab hac 
simulatione res inter se similes, confessio nilnl 
nocitura, qualis est : Hahes igitiir, Tuhero, ipiod est 
accusatori maVime optandiim, conjiteniem reum ; et con- 
cessio, cum aliquid etiam iniquum videmur causae 
fiducia pati : Metum virgariim nauarchiis nobilissimae 
civitalis pretio red emit : humanum est ; et pro Cluentio 
de invidia: Domhietur in nmiionihus, iaceai in iudiciis ; 
tertia consensio, ut pro eodein, indicium esse cor- 

62 ruptum. Haec evidentior figura est, cum alicui rei 
assentimur, quae est futura pro nobis ; verum id 
accidere sine adversarii vitio non potest. Quaedam 
etiam velut laudamus, ut Cicero in Verrem circa 

’ Aen, iv. 379. Dido mocks the excuse of Aeneas that he 
had received the direct command of heaven to leave Carthage. 
pro Lig, i. 2. ^ Verr. V. xliv. 117. 

* pro CluenU ii. 5. ® pro Cluent xxiii. 63. 

® Vcrr, IV. xvii. 37. f. Apollonius deserved it. 
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we desire to iinjily is not merely restricted to per- 
sons^ but may be extended to things, witness the 
whole of the exordium of the pro Ligario and dis- 
paraging phrases such as ‘^Forsooth/’ ^^ye great 
gods ! ” or 

Fit task^ I ween^ for gods ! " ^ 

Another example* is provided by the following pas- 61 
sage from the j)ro Oppio, What wondrous love! 
what extraordinary benevolence 1 " Akin to irony 
also are the following figures, which have a strong 
family resemblance : confession of a kind that can do 
our case no harrn^ such as the following ^ You have 
now, Tubero, the advantage most desired by an ac- 
cuser: the accused confesses his guilt”; secondly, con^ 
cession, when we pretend to admit something actually 
unfavourable to ourselves by way of showing our 
confidence in our cause, as in the following passage ^ : 

riie commander of a ship from a distinguished 
city paid down a sum of money to rid himself of 
the fear of a scourging which hung over his head ; 
it shows Verres’ humanity ; or again, in the pro 
Cluentio,* where Cicero is speaking of the prejudice 
aroused against his client, Let it jirevail in the 
public assembly, but be silent in the courts of law ” ; 
thirdly, agreement, as when Cicero,^ in the same 
speech, agrees that the jury was bribed. This last 52 
form figure becomes more striking when we agree 
to something which is really likely to tell in our 
favour ; but such an opportunity can only occur 
through w^eakness on the part of our opponent. 
Sometimes we may even praise some action of our 
opponent, as Cicero does in his prosecution of Verres ^ 
when dealing with the charge in connexion with 
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crimen Apollonii Drepaiiitani : Gaudco diam, si quid 
ah eo abstidisti, et ahs te nihil I'edius fadmn esse dico. 

63 Interim augemus crimina, quae ex facili aut diluere 
possimus aut negare, quod est frequentius quam ut 
exemplum desideret. Interim hoc ipso fidern de- 
trahimus illis/quod sint tarn gravia^ ut pro Roscio 
Cicero, cum immanitatem parricidii quanquam per 
se manifestam tamen etiam vi oratiamis exaggerat. 

64 ' ATro(ruo7rr)(TLSi quam idem Cicero reticentiam, Celsus 
obticentiam, nonnulli interruptionem appellant, et 
ipsa ostendit aliquid adfectus vel irae, ut. 

Quos ego — sed motos praestai coniponcre Jiuctus ; 

vel sollicitudinis et quasi religionis : An hums ille 
legisj quam Clodius a se mvcntam glorialur, 7ne7iiio?iem 
facer e ausus esset vivo Miloiie, non dicam consule ? dc 
nostrum omnium — non andeo toium dicere ; cui simile 

66 est in prooemio pro Ctesiphonte Demosthenis. Vel 
alio transeundi gratia : Combdns aute7n< — taindsi 
ignoscite mihiy indices. In quo est et ilia (si tamen 
inter schemata mimerari debet, cum aliis etiam pars 


' Roscius of Ameria was accused of parricide. 

® See quotation in ix. i. 31. 

^ Aev, i. 135. Neptuno rebukes the winds for raising a 
storm, but breaks off without actually saying what he would 
do to them. 

^ Now frequently inserted in pro Mil. xii. 33. But it is 
quite possible that the words formed part of the speech 
actually delivered, and do not belong to the existing speech, 
from the MSS. from which they are absent. The law 
proposed to give freedmen the right to vote in all thirty- 
five tribes and not as before in the four city-tribes only. 
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Apollonius of Drepanum : “ Nay^ it is a real pleasure 
to me to think that you took something from him, 
and I say that you never did a juster action in your 
life.” At times we may exaggerate charges against 53 
ourselves which we can easily refute or deny ; this 
device is too common to require any illustration. At 
other times we may by this same method make the 
charges brought against us seem incredible just 
because of their gravity : thus Cicero in his defence 
of Roscius/ by the sheer force of his eloquence, 
exaggerates the horror of parricide, despite the fact 
that it requires no demonstration. 

Aposiopcsisj which Cicero^ calls reticcnluij Celsus 54 
ohticenlia, and some inlerruptioj is used to indicate 
passion or anger, as in the line : ^ 

Whom I — 

But better first these billows to assuage.” 

Or it may serve to give an impression of anxiety or 
scruple, as in the following : ^ Would he have dared 
to mention this law of which Clodius boasts he was 
the author, while Milo was alive, I will not say was 
consul? For as regards all of us — I do not dare to 
complete the sentence.” There is a similar instance 
in the exordium of Demosthenes’ speech in defence 
of Ctesiphon.® Again it may be employed as a means 55 
of transition, as, for example,® Cominiiis, however — 
nay, pardon me, gentlemen.” This last instance also 
involves digression^ if indeed digression is to be 
counted among JIgures, since some authorities regard 
it as forming one of the parts of a speech.'^ For at 

® § 3. ’AW’ fxkv — 6v ^ov\ofiai Se Svtrx^pf^ eiveiu ou5eV. 

® From thejpro Comelio, ’ cp. iv. iii. 12. 
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causae videalur) digrcssio ; abit cnim causa in laudes 
Cn. Pompeii^ idque fieri etiani sine aTToaniiTrrja-u 
6G potuit. Nam brevior illa^ ut ait Cicero, a re di^rcssio 
})lurimis fitmodis. Sed haec exempli gratia sufficient : 
Turn C. VarenuSy is qm a familia Anchariana occisus 
est ; hoc, quach), indices, diligenler aflendile ; et })ro 
Milone Ki aspexit we illis qnidem oculis, qidhus ium 
67 solehat, cum onviihus omnia winabaUir. f'^st alia non 
quidem reticenlia^ quae sit imperfecti sermonis, sed 
tamen praecisa vcliit ante legitimum finem oratio : 
ut ill lid Niviis nrgeo, commoveri videinr adolesccns ; et 
Quid plura ^ ipsum adolescenicm dicere audistis, 

58 Imitatio morum alienorum, quae ^Oott da vel, 
ut alii malunt, dicitur, iam inter leniores 

adfectus numerari potest; est enim posita fere in 
eludendo, sed versatur et in factis et in dictis. 
In factis, quod est vTroTVTr(!)(r€L viciiium ; in dictis, 
quale est apud Terentium : 

At ego nescieham, quorsum in ires. Parvula 
Hinc est nhrepia, cduxit mater pro sua, 

Soror dicta est : cupio ahducere, ut I'eddam suis. 

69 Sed nostrorum quoque dictorum factorumque similis 
imitatio est per relationenq nisi quod frequeiitius 

^ ne inulta, Cicero. 


^ From the passage quoted ix. i. 28. 

“ From the lost y'areno. ^ xii. 33. 

^ pro Lig. iii. 9. 

^ A free quotation from Ver7\ V. xliv. 116. 

Enn. I. ii. 75. 
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this point the orator diverges to sing the praises of 
Gnaeus Fonipeiiis^ whicli he might have done with- 
out any recourse to aposiopesis. For as Cicero ^ says, 66 
the shorter form of digression may be effected in a 
number of different ways. The following passages 
will, however, suffice as examples: F Then Gains 
Varenus, that is, the Varenus who was killed by the 
slaves of Ancharips : — 1 beg you, gentlemen, to give 
careful attention to what I am about to say ^ the 
second is from the pro Milone^: Then he turned 
on me that glance, which it was his wont to assume, 
when he threatened all the world with every kind 
of violence.” There is also another kind of figure, 67 
which is not aposiopesis, since that involves leaving 
a sentence unfinished, but consists in bringing our 
words to a close before the natural point for their 
conclusion. The following is an example^: am 

pressing my point too far ; the young man appears 
to be moved” ; or^ Why should I say more? you 
heard the young man tell the story himself.” 

The imitation of other persons’ characteristics, 68 
which is styled rjOoTroua or, as some prefer pl/jltjo-ls, 
may be counted among the devices which serve to 
excite the gentler emotions. For it consists mainly 
in banter, though it may be concerned either with 
words or deeds. If concerned with the latter, it 
closely resembles vTrorvTroxrt?, while the following 
passage from Terence^ will illustrate it as applied 
to words : I didn’t see your drift. ‘ A little girl 
was stolen from this place ; my mother brought her 
up as her own daughter. She was known as my 
sister. I want to get her away to restore her to her 
relations.’ ” We may, however, imitate our own 59 
words and deeds in a similar fashion by relating some 
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asseverat quain cludit: Diceham habere cos actorem 
Q, CaecilimtK Sunt et ilia iucunda et ad conimeiida- 
tioneni cum varietate turn etiam ipsa natiira 
pliirirniim prosunL quae simplicem quandam ct 
non praejmniitaiu ostcndcndo orationem minus nos 
CO suspectos iudici f'aciunt. Hinc est quasi paenitentia 
dictij ut pro Caelio Sed quid ego if a gravem personam 
hitroduxi ? Et quibus utimur vulgo : Imprudens 
incidi. Vel cum quaerere iios^ quid dicam us, 
finginuis: Quid relupium est? et Nuni quid 07rnsi? 
et cum ibidem in venire, ut ait Cicero : Immn etiam 
mint reiiquum huiusmodi crimen est; et Aliud ex alio 
succurrit miJiL Unde etiam vemisti transitiis fiunt; 
non quia transitus ipse sit seberna, ut Cicero, narrato 
Pisonis exem})lo, qui anulum sibi cudi ab aiirifice 
in tribunali suo iusserat, velut hoc in memoriarn 
inductus adiecit : Hie modo me commonnit Piso7iis 
anulus, quod totum efflnxcrat, Quam multi s istum 
putatis hominihus honestis de digiiis a7iulos aureos 
ahstuUsse ? Et cum aliqua velut ignoramus : Sed 


^ Div, in Caec. ii. 4. Cicero ironically suggested to the 
Sicilians that Caecilius should undertake their case. He was 
a bogus accuser put forward by Verres himself, whose quaestor 
he had been in Sicily. 

® XV. 35. ^ Verr. iv. xx. 4.3. 

^ pro Cluent. Ixi. 169. ^ Ferr. iv. xxvi. 57. 

® Ferr. iv. iii. 6, 
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act or statement, tliough in such cases the speaker 
more frequently does so to assert his point than for 
the sake of banter, as, for example, in the following, ^ 

I said that they had Quintus Caecilius to conduct 
the prosecution.” There are other devices also which 
are agreeable in themselves and serye not a little 
to commend our case both by the introduction of 
variety and by Jfheir intrinsic naturalness, since by 
giving our speech an a})pearance of simjdicity and 
sj)ontaneity they make the judges more ready to 
acce})t our statements without suspicion. Thus we 60 
may feign repentance for what we have said, as in 
the pro Caclio,^ where Cicero says, But why did I 
introduce so respectable a character? ” Or we may 
use some common phrase, such as, ^^1 didn’t mean 
to say that.”® Or we may pretend that we are 
searching for what we should say, as in the phrases, 
What else is there ? ” or Have I left anything 
out?” Or we may pretend to discover something 
suggested by the context, as when Cicero ^ says, One 
more charge, too, of this sort still remains for me to 
deal with,” or One thing suggests another.’’ Such 61 
methods will also provide us with elegant transitions, 
although transition is not itself to be ranked among 
figures : for exanqde, Cicero,^ after telling the story 
of Piso, who ordered a goldsmith to make a ring 
before him in court, adds, as though this story had 
suggested it to him, ‘^This ring of Piso’s reminds 
me of something which had entirely slipped my 
memory. How many gold rings do you think 
Verres has stripped from the fingers of honourable 
men?” Or we may affect ignorance on certain 
points, as in the following passage ® But who 
was the sculptor who made those statues? Who 
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« 

ear am reram arii/icem, quern ? quemnam ? Ilecte 

62 ndmones, PokfcUfum esse dicehant. Quod quidem 
non in hoc tantum valet. Quibusdain enim^ dum 
aliud agere videnuir^ aliiid efhciniiis^ sicut hie 
Cicero consequitur, ne, cum morhuin in signis atqiie 
tabulis obiiciat V^erri, ipse quoque earum rerum 
stiidiosus esse credatur. Et DeiiKj^sthenes iuraiido 
per interfectos in Maratlione et Salamine id agit, 
ut minore invidia cladis a})ud Chaeroneam acceptae 

63 laboret. Faciunt ilia quoque iucundam orationem, 
aliqua inentione habita differre et de])onere a[)ud 
memoriarn iudicis et reposcere quae deposueris, et 
iterare ^ quaedain schemate aliquo, (non enim est 
ipsa per se iteratio schema) et excipere aliqua et 
dare actioni varies velut vultus. Gaudet eniin res 
varietate, et sicut oculi diversarum aspectu rerum 
magis detinentur_, ita semper animis praestat, in 
quod se velut novum intendant. 

64 Est emphasis etiain inter figiiras, cum ex aliquo 
dicto latens aliquid eruitur, ut apud Vergilium 

Non licuit thalami e.rpertem sine crimine vitam 
Degere more ferae ? 

Quanquani enim de matrimonio queritur Dido, 
iterare, Jlahri: sperare, B\ separare A {in.2). 


^ De Goron. 263. He argued that defeat in such a cause 
could bring no shame. Athens would have been unworthy 
of the lieroes of old had she not fought for freedom. 

* Aen. iv. 550. 
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was lie ? Thank you for prompting me, you are 
right; they said it was Polyclitus.” This device 62 
may serve for other purposes as well. For there 
are means of this kind whereby we may achieve 
an end quite other than that at which we appear 
to be aiming^ as^ for example, Cicero does in the 
jiassage just quoted. For wdiile he taunts Verres 
with a morbid passion for ac([uiring statues and 
pictures, he succeeds in creating the impression 
that he persomilly has no interest in such subjects. 

So, too, when Demosthenes ^ swears by those who 
fell at Marathon and Salainis, his object is to lessen 
the odium in which he was involved by tlie disaster 
at Chaeronea. We may further lend charm to our 03 
speech by deferring the discussion of some points 
after just mentioning them, thus depositing them 
in the safe keeping of the judge’s memory and after- 
wards reclaiming our deposit; or we may ein])]oy 
some figure to enable us to repeat ceuTain points 
(for rejietition is not in itself a figure) or may make 
especial mention of certain things and vary the 
aspect of our pleading. For eloquence delights 
in variety, and just as the eye is more strongly 
attracted by the sight of a number of different 
things, so oratory supplies a continuous series of 
novelties to rivet the attention of the mind. 

E 7 fiphft.sis may be numbered among figures also, 64 
when some hidden meaning is extracted from some 
phrase, as in the following passage from Virgil : 

Might I not have lived, 

From wedlock free, a life without a stain. 

Happy as beasts are happy ? ” ^ 

For although Dido com})lains of marriage, yet her 
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tanien hue erumpit eiiis adfectus, iit sine thalainis 
vitam non liorninuin puteL sed feraruin. Aliud apud 
Ovidium genus, apud quern Zmyrna nutrici amorern 
patris sic confitetur ; 

0, (iuKt, feliccvi conhigc malrcm / 

65 Huic vel confinis vel eadeui es^^qua nunc utiinur 
plurimiim. lam enim ad id genus, quod et frequen- 
tissiinum est et exspectari maxime credo, veiiiendum 
est, in quo per quandam suspicionem quod non 
dicimus accipi volumus, non utique coiiirarium, ut 
in dpitiViLciy sed aliud latens et auditori quasi invenien- 
dum, Quod, ut supra ostendi, iam fere solum 
schema a nostris vocatur, et unde controversiae 

66 figuratae dicuntur. Eius trijdex usus est : unus si 
dicere palain paruni tutuin est, alter si non decet, 
tertius qui venustatis modo gratia adliibetur et 
ipsa novitate ac varietate inagis, quam si relatio ^ sit 
recta, del ec tat. 

67 Ex his, quod est primum, frequens in scholis 
est. Nam et pactiones deponentium imperium 
tyrannorum et post helium civile senatus consulta 
finguntur et capitale est obiicere aiiteacta, ut, quod 

^ si relatio, A (si r hy 2nd hand ) ; si elatio, B, 


1 Met. X. 422. 


^ IX. i. 14. 
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passionate outburst shows tliat she regards life with- 
out wedlock as no life for man, but for the beasts 
of the field, A diflerenl kind of emphasis is found 
in Ovid, where Zinyrna confesses to lier nurse her 
passion for lier father in the following words: 

O mother, happy in thy spojyise ! ” ^ 

Similar, if not identical with this figure is another, 65 
which is much iA vogue at the present time. For 
I must now proceed to the discussion of a class of 
figure which is of the commonest occurrence and 
on which 1 think 1 shall be expected to make 
some comment. It is one whereby we excite some 
suspicion to indicate that our meaning is other than 
our words would seem to imply ; but our meaning 
is not in this case contrary to that which we express, 
as is the case in iromf, but rather a hidden meaning 
which is left to the hearer to discover. As I have 
already pointed out,^ modern rhetoricians practically 
restrict the name oi Jigure to this device, from the 
use of which Jigured controversial themes derive 
their name. This class of figure may be em- 66 
ployed under three conditions : first, if it is unsafe 
to speak openly ; secondly, if it is unseemly to sj)eak 
openly ; and thirdly, when it is employed solely 
with a view to the elegance of what we say, and 
gives greater pleasure by reason of the novelty and 
variety thus introduced than if our meaning had 
been expressed in straightforward language. 

The first of the three is of common occurrence in 67 
the schools, where we imagine conditions laid down 
by tyrants on abdication and decrees passed by the 
senate after a civil war, and it is a capital offence 
to accuse a person with what is past, what is not 
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in foro non expedit, idic nec liceat. Sed scl\<.‘inatuin 
coiidicio non eadein est. Quanilibet eniiii a])er- 
tunij quod inodo et aliter intelligi possit, in illos 
tyrannos bene dixeris^ quia periculuin tantuin^ 
non eliain offensa vitatiir. Quod si ainbiguitate 
sententiac possit eludi_, nemo non illi fur to fa vet. 

68 Vera negotia niinquani adliiic habuerunt hanc* silentii 
necessitatem ; sed aliani huic simileni^ veruin iiiulto 
ad agendum difiiciliorern, cum personae potentes 
obstanL sine quarum reprehensione teneri causa 

69 non possit. Ideoque hoc })arcius et circumspectius 
faciendum est, qida nihil interest, quomodo offendas, 
et aperta figura perdit hoc ipsum quod figura est. 
Ideoque a quibusdam tota res repudiatur, sive 
intelligatur sive non intelligatur. Sed licet modum 
adliibere ; in primis, ne sint manifestae. Non erunt 
autem, si non ex verbis dubiis et quasi duplicibus 
petenlur, quale est in suspecta nuru, Duxi uxorem^ 

"10 quae patri placuit ; aut, quod est inulto ineptius, 
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expedient in the courts lieino* actually prohibited 
in the seJiools. But the conditions governing the 
employment of figures differ in the two eases. For 
we may speak against the tyrants in cpiestion as 
openly as we please witliout loss of effect, pro- 
vided always that what we say is suf>cej)til)le of a 
different interpretation, since it is only danger to 
ourselves, and not offence to them, that we have to 
avoid. And if the danger can be avoided by any 68 
ambiguity of expression, the speaker’s cunning will 
meet with universal approbation. On the other 
hand, the actual business of the courts has never 
yet involved such necessity for silence, though at 
times they require something not unlike it, which 
is much more embarrassing for the speaker, as, for 
example, when he is hampered by the existence of 
powerful personages, whom he must censure if 
he is to prove his case. Consequently he must 69 
jiroceed with greater wariness and circumspection ; 
since the actual manner in which offence is given 
is a matter of indifference, and if a figure is perfectly 
obvious, it ceases to be a figure. Therefore such 
devices are absolutely repudiated by some authori- 
ties, whether the meaning of the figure be intelli- 
gible or not. But it is possible to employ such 
figures in moderation, the primary consideration 
being that they should not be too obvious. And 
this fault can be avoided, if the Jigurc does not 
depend on the enqiloyment of words of doubtful 
or double meaning, such, for instance, as the words 
which occur in tlie theme of the suspected daughter- 
in-law ^ I married the wife who pleased my 
father.” It is important, too, that th^Jig^ire should 70 
^ i. e. suspected of an intrigue with her father-in-law. 
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compositionibiis cambi^uis, ut in ilia controversial 
in qua infainis amore filiae virginis pater raptam 
earn interrogate a quo vitiata siL Quis ie, inquite 

1\ rajmit'^ Tu, paier, 7iescu? Res i{)sae perducant 
iudicem ad suspicionenie et anioliamur cetera, ut 
hoc solum su^iersit; in quo multiim etiam adfectus 
iuvant et interrupta silentio dictio et eunetationes. 
Sic enim fiet, ut index quaerat illud nescio quid 
ipse, quod fortasse non crederet/si audiret, et ei, 

72 quod a se inventum existimat, credat. Sed ne si 
optimae quidem sint, esse debent frequentes. Nam 
densitate ipsa figurae aperiuntur, nec offensae minus 
liabent, sed auctoritatis ; nec pudor vidctur, quod 
non palam obiicias, sed diffidentia. In summa, sic 
maxi me index credit figuris, si nos putat nolle 

73 dicere. Equidem et in personas incidi tales et in 
rem quoque, quod est magis rarum, quae obtineri 
nisi bac arte non posset. Ream tuebar, quae 
subiecisse dicebatur mariti testamentum, et dice- 
bantur chirographum marito exspiranti beredes 

74 dedisse ; et verum erat. Nam, quia per leges 

^ 'I'lie sense of the words depends on the punLUuitioii, 
according as we place a full-stop or a comma after My father, 
^ The bond was to the effect that they would make over 
the property to the wife ; the existence of such a bond 
proved the w’ife innocent, since it was a virtual confirmation 
of the will, of which it showed the husband to liave cogni- 
sance. But the bond was not valid in the eye of the law 
and such tacita fideicommissa were illegal, since the wife 
could not inherit ; consequently the admission of the exis- 
tence of the bond would have involved the loss of the inheri- 
tance, which on information being laid (cp. delatores) would 
have lapsed to the state. Caput is the civil status of the 
wife. With regard to dicchantur, the writing is careless, as 
it suggests that the statement was made by the prosecution, 
which W'aa, of course, not the case. 
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not depend on ambiguous collocations of words (a 
trick wliicii is far more foolish than the last) ; an 
example of this is to be found in the controversial 
theme, where a father, accused of a criminal passion 
for his unmarried daughter, asks her for the name 
of her ravisher. ^^Who dishonoured yq,u?” he says. 
She replies: ^^My father, do you not know ? ” ^ 71 
The facts themselves must he allowed to excite tlie 
suspicions of the judge, and we must clear away all 
other points, leaving nothing save what will suggest 
the truth. In doing this we shall find emotional 
appeals, hesitation and words broken by silences 
most efiective. For thus the judge will be led to 
seek out the secret which he would not perhaps 
believe if he heard it openly stated, and to believe 
ill that which he thinks he has found out for himself. 
But however excellent our Jigures, they must not be 72 
too numerous. For overcrowding will make them 
obvious, and they will become ineffective without 
becoming inoffensive, while the fact that we make 
no open accusation will seem to be due not to 
modesty, but to lack of confidence in our own cause. 

In fact, we may sum up the position thus : our 
figures will have most effect upon the judge when 
he thinks that we use them with reluctance. 1 73 
myself have come across persons whom it was im- 
possible to convince hy other means : I have even 
come across a much rarer thing, namely, a case 
which could only be proved by recourse to such 
devices. 1 was defending a woman who was alleged 
to have forged her husband’s will, and the heirs 
were stated to have given a bond ^ to the husband 
on his deathbed, which latter assertion was true. 
For since the wife could not legally be appointed 74 
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iiistitui uxor non potenit liereSj id fuerat actuiii, 
lit ad eain bona per hoc iacitiim rideicominissum 
pcrvenirent. Et caput quidein tueri facile erat^ 
si lioc diceremus palarn, sed peribat hereditas. Ita 

c 

ergo fuit nobis agendum^ ut indices illud iiitelli- 
gercnt bictunij delatores non posi^biit apprehendiu’c 
ut dictum ; et contigit utrumque. Quod non inse- 
ruissem, veritus opinionem iactantiae^ nisi probare 
voluissem in foro quoque esse his figiiris locum. 

75 Quaedam etiam, quae probare non possis^ figura 
potius spargenda sunt. Haeret enim nonnunquam 
telum illud occultum^ et hoc ipso_, quod non apparet^ 
eximi non potest; at si idem dicas palain, et 
defenditur et probandum est. 

76 Cum autem obstat nobis })ersonae reverentia^ 
(quod secundum posuimus genus) tanto caiitius 
diceiidum est, quanto validius bonos inhibet pudor 
quam metus. Hie vero tegere nos index quod 
sciamus et verba vi quadam veritatis erumpentia 
credat coercere. Nam quanto magis^ aut ipsi, in 
quos dicimus, aut indices aut adsistentes oderint 

* quanto inagis, Halm: quo minus, AB 
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his heir, this procedure was adopted to enable the 
property to be transferred to her by a secret con- 
veyance in trust. Now it was easy for me to secure 
the woman’s acquittal, by oj)enly mentioning tlie 
existence of the bond ; but this would have involved 
her loss of the inheritance. 1 had, therefore, to plead 
in such a way that the judges should understand that 
the bond had acti^lly been given, but that informers 
might be unable to avail themselves of any state- 
ment of mine to that effect. And I was successful 
in both my aims. The fear of seeming to boast my 
own skill would have deterred me from mentioning 
this case, but for the fact that I wished to demon- 
strate that tliere was room for the employment of 
these Jfgiars even in the courts. Some things, 75 
again, which cannot be proved, may, on the other 
hand, be suggested by the em})lovmenb of some 
figure. For at times such hidden shafts will stick, 
and the fact that they are not noticed will prevent 
their being drawn out, whereas if the same point 
were stated openly, it would be denied by our 
opponents and would have to be proved. 

When, however, it is respect for some person that 76 
hampers us (whic;h I mentioned as the second con- 
dition ^ under which such figures may be used), all 
the greater caution is required because the sense of 
shame is a stronger deterrent to all good men than 
fear. In such cases the judge must be impressed 
with the fact that we are liiding what we know and 
keeping back the words which our natural impulse 
to speak out the truth would cause to burst from 
our lips. For those against whom we are speaking, 
together with the judges and our audience, would 
1 See § 66. 
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hanc maledieenrii lasciviam, si velle nos credant? 

77 Aut cjuid interest quoniodo dicatur^ cum et res 
et animus intelli^itur ? Quid dicendo denique 
proficimus, i^si ut palam sit facere nos quod ipsi 
sciamiis non esse faeiendiim ? Attpii praecipue 
prima, quihus praecipere coepemm^ tempora hoc 
vitio laborarunt. Dicebant enim libenter tales 
controversias^ quae diHicultatis gratia placent, eum 

78 sint multo faciliores. Nam rectum genus approbari 
nisi rnaximis viribus non potest ; baec devertieula 
et anfractus suffugia sunt infirmitatis, ut qui cursu 
parum valent, flexu eludunt, cum baec, quae 
adfectatur, ratio sententianim non proeul a ratione 
iocandi abborreat. Adiuvat etiam, quod auditor 
gaudet intelligcre, et favet ingenio siio et alio 

79dicente se laudat. Itaque non solum, si persona 
obstaret rectae orationi, (quo in genere saepius 
mode quam figuris opus est) dccurrebant ad 
schemata, sed faciebant illis locum etiam, ubi 
inutiles ac nefariae essent, ut si ^ pater, qui infamem 
in matrem filium sccreto occidisset, reus malae 
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assuredly be all tlie more incensed by such toying 
with detraction^ if tliey thoujL»;ht that we were 
inspired by deliberate malice. And wliat difference 77 
does it make how we express ourselves, when both 
the facts and our feelings arc clearly understood ? 
And what good shall we do by (Expressing our- 
selves thus except to make it clear tliat we are 
doing what we etirselves know^ ought not to be done ? 
And yet in the days when I first began to teach 
rhetoric, this failing was only too common. For 
declaimers selected by preference those themes 
which attracted them by their apparent difficulty, 
although as a matter of fact they were much easier 
than many others. For straightforward eloquence 78 
requires the highest gifts to commend itself to 
the audience, while these circuitous and indirect 
methods are merely the refuge of weakness, for those 
who use them are like men who, being unable to 
escape from their pursuers by speed, do so by 
doubling, since this method of expression, which 
is so much affected, is really not far removed from 
jesting. Indeed it is positively assisted by the 
fact that the hearer takes pleasure in detecting 
the speaker’s concealed meaning, ajiplauds his own 
penetration and regards another man’s eloquence as 
a compliment to himself. Consequently it was not 79 
merely in cases where respect for persons prevented 
direct speaking (a circumstance which as a rule calls 
for caution rather than Jigures) that they would 
have recourse to ^figurative methods, but they made 
room for them even under circumstances where they 
were useless or morally inadmissible, as for example 
in a case where a father, who had secretly slain his 
son whom he suspected of incest with his mother, 
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tractationis iacularetur in iixorem obliquis sententiis. 

80 Nam quid impurius, quam rctinuisse talem ? Quid 
porro tarn contrarium quam t*um, qiii accusetur^ 
quia suminum nefas suspicatus de uxore videatur, 
conlirmare id ipsa defensione, quod dilneiulum cst ? 
At si iudicum sumerent animumf scircnL quam 
eiusmodi actionem laturi non fuissent, mul toque 
etiam minus, cum in parentes abominanda crimina 
sparge re 11 tur. 

81 Et quatenus hue incidimus, paulo plus scholis 
demus. Nam ct in liis cducatur orator, et in eo, 
quomodo declamatur, positum est etiam, quomodo 
agatur. Dicciidum ergo de iis quoque, in quibus 
non asperas liguras, sed palam contrarias caUvSae 
plcrique fccerunt : Tyrannidis adfeclalae dcmmalus 
torijueaiur, ut conscios indicet ; accusaior eius optet, 
quod volet. Palre 7 n qindam, damnavit} optal, ne is 

82 torque alur ; pater ei contra dicit. Nemo se tenuit 
agens pro patre, quin figuras in filium faceret, 
tanquam ilium conscium in tormentis nominaturus. 
Quo quid stultius ? Nam cum hoc indices intel- 


* quidam damnavit, B\ qui accusavit, A, 
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and Avas accused of ill-treatiii»* liis wife, was made to 
brill" indirect insinuations against his wife. But 80 
what could lie more discreditable to the accused than 
that lie should have kept sucli a wife ? What could 
be more daniat’in^ than that he who is accused 
because he apjiears to Jiave harboured# the darkest 
susjiicions against his wife, should by his defence 
confirm tlie charge which he is reijuired to refute.^ 

If such s})eakers had only placed themselves in the 
position of the judges, they would have realised liow 
little disposed they would have been to put up with 
jileading on such lines, more especially in cases 
where the mo.st abominable crimes were insinuated 
against parents. 

HoAvever, since we have lighted on this topic, let 81 
us devote a little mor<.‘ time to considering the 
jiractice of the schools. For it is in the schools that 
the orator is trained, and the methods adopted in 
pleading ultimately depend on the methods employed 
in declamation. I must therefore say something 
of those numerous cases in which figures have been 
employed which were not merely harsh, but actually 
contrary to the interests of the case. A man con- 
demned for attempting to establish himself as tyrant 
shall be tortured to make him reveal the names of 
his accomplices. The accuser shall choose what 
reward he pleases. A certain man has secured the 
condemnation of his father and demands as his 
reward that he should not be tortured. The fatlier 
opposes his choice.'’ Everyone who pleaded for the 82 
father indulged in figurative insinuations against the 
son, on the assumption that the father would, when 
tortured, be likely to name him as one of his accom- 
plices. But what could be more foolish? For as 
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lexerinL aiit non torquebitur, cum idco torqueri 

83 veliL aut torto non credctur. At credibile esL 
hoc euni velle. Fortasse ; dissimiilet crgo_, ut 
cdiciat. S^*d nobis (dcclainatoribus dico) quid 

proderit hoc iiitellcxisse^ nisi dixerimiis? Ergo, 

c 

si vere ageretiir, similiter consilium illud latens 
prodidissemus ? Quid? si neque utique verum est, 
et habere alias hie damnatus contradicendi caiisas 
potesL vel quod legem conservandam putet, vel 
quod nolit accusatori debere beneficiiim^ vel (quod 
ego maxime sequerer) ut innocentem se esse in 

84 tormentis pertendat ? Qiiare ne illud quidem 
semper succurret sic dicentibiis, Pafrocmium hoc 
voluit, qui ccmirovermim JinxiL Fortasse enim noluit ; 
sed esto, voluerit : continuone, si ille stulte cogitavit, 
nobis quoque stulte dicendum est ? At ego in caiisis 
agendis frequenter non puto intuendum^ quid 

85 litigator velit. Est et ille in hoc genere frequens 
error, ut putent aliud quosdam dicere aliud velle, 
praecipue cum in themate est aliquem, ut sibi 
mori liceat, postulare, ut in ilia controversia, Qui 
aliquando f oriiler fccerat et alio bello petieratj ut 
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soon as the judges grasp their point, they will either 
refuse to put him to the torture in view of Jiis 
motive for desiring to be tortured, or will refuse to 
believe any confession he may make under torture. 
But, it Avill be urged, it is possible that this was his 83 
motive. May be. But he should th^n disguise his 
motive, in order that he may efiect his purpose. 
But what will <t profit us (and by us I mean 
the deelaimtTs) to have realised this motive, unless 
we declare it as well ? Well, then, if the ease 
were being actually pleaded in the courts, should we 
have disclosed this secret motive in such a way? 
Again, if this is not the real motive, the condemned 
man may have other reasons for opposing his son ; 
he may think that the law sliould be carried out 
or be unwilling to accejit such a kindness from the 
hands of his accuser, or (and this is the line on which 
1 personally should insist) he may intend to persist 
in declaring his innocence even under torture. 
Consc(pieiitly the usual excuse advanced by sucdi 84 
dcclaimers to the effect that the inventor of the 
theme meant the defence to proceed on these lines, 
will not always serve their purpose. It is possible 
that this was not the inventor’s wish. However, let 
us assume that it was. Are we then to speak like 
fools merely because he thought like a fool ? Per- 
sonally I hold that, even in actual cases, we should 
often disregard the wishes of the litigant. Further, 85 
in such cases speakers fall into the frequent error of 
assuming that certain persons say one thing and 
mean another : this is more esj)ecially the case where 
it is assumed that a man asks permission to die. 
Take, for example, the following controversial tlnme. 
^^A man who had shown himself a heroic soldier in 
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viiliiia vacarcf ex lege quod quinquageuarius esset, 
adversante Jilio ire in (wicm coadus dcscruit, Filins, 
qui fortiter eodcm pror/io fcreral , mcoluinit al eni ciiis 
opt at ; contra diril pater. Non enini/’ inqiiiiint, 

86‘^mori viilt, sed invidijim filio facere.” Eqiiidem 
rideo, quod illi sic tiinent tanqul^m ipsi morituri 
et in consilium suos metus feruuL obliti tot ex- 
emplorum circa voliintariain mortem, causarum 
quoque, quas liabet factiis ex viro forti deserlor. 

87 Sed de una controversia loqui ^ supervacuum cst. 
Ego in univcrsurn neque oratoris {)uto esse unquain 
praevaricari^ neque litem intclligo, in qua pars 
utraque idem vcliL neque tarn stultum quemquarrq 
qui^ si vivere vult, mortem j)otius male petat quam 

88 omnino non petat. Non tamen nego esse contro- 
versias huiusmodi figuratas, ut est illa^ Reus 
parricidii, quod Jratrevi occidisset, damnatmn iri vidc- 
halur ; pater 2 )ro testimonio dixit cuni sc iubente fecisse; 

^ loqui, Bi Bcqui coiitiariuni, 

^ Tho father does not wish to die, but merely to bring 
odium on his son, i. e. he is saying one thing and meaning 
another, for his real desire is to save his life. Consequently, 
despite their (piarrel, both parties are aiming at the same 
thing, the saving of the father, while the father’s plea is 
practically tantamount to collusion {praevaricatio) with his 
opponent. 
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the past, on the occasion of a subsequent war 
demanded cxcanption from service in accordanc‘c 
with the law, on the iL^round that lie was fifty years 
of age, but exemption being refused owing to the 
opposition of his son, he deserted on being com- 
pelled to go into the fight. The son,*who liacl borne 
himself like a hero in the same battle, asks for his 
father’s pardon^as a reward. d'he father opjioses 
his choice.” Yes,” they say, that is due not to 
his desire to die, but to bring odium on his son.” 

For my part, I laugh at the fears whieh they manifest 80 
on his behalf, as thougli they were in peril of death 
themselves, and at the way in whieh they allow tlieir 
terror to infiueiice their line of pleading; for they 
forget how many [irecedents there are for suicide 
and how many reasons there may be why a hero 
turned deserter should wish for deatli. But it would 87 
be waste of time to expatiate on one controversial 
theme. 1 would lay it down as a general rule that an 
orator should never put forward a ])lea tliat is tanta- 
mount to collusion, and I cannot imagine a lawsuit 
arising in w'hieh both parties have the same design, 
nor conceive that any man who wishes to live could 
be such a fool as to put forward an absurd plea for 
death, when he might refrain from pleading for it at 
all.^ I do not, however, deny that there are con- 88 
troversial themes of this kind where Jigurcs may 
legitimately be employed, as, for examj)le, the 
following; A man was accused of unnatural 

murder on the ground that he had killed his brother, 
and it seemed probable that he would be condemned. 
His father gave evidence in his defence, stating 
that the murder had been committed on his orders. 
The son was acquitted, but disinherited by the 
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ahsolutum abdicat. Nam neqiie in totum filio parcit 
iiec, quod priore iudicio adfinnaviL nuitare palarn 
potest et, ut non diirat ultra poenam abdicationis, 
ita abdicat tamen ; et alioqui figura in patrem plus 

89 facitj quam licet, in filium minus. Ut autem nemo 
contra id, quod vult, dicit, ita potest melius aliquid 
velle quam dicit, quo modo ille abdieatus, qui a 
patre, ut filium expositum et ab eo educatum solutis 
alimentis recipiat, postulat, revocari fortasse mavult, 

90 non tamen quod petit non vult. Est latens et ilia 
signifieatio qua, cum ius asperius petitur a iudice 
fit tamen spes aliqua clementiae, non palarn, ne 
paciscamur, sed per quandam credibilem suspicionem, 
ut in niultis eontroversiis, sed in bac quoque : Raplo?', 
nisi inli'ct iricesbmnn diem et rapiae patrem et suum 
exoraverit, pereat ; qui exorato rapiae patre suum non 

91 exorat ^ agit cujii eo dementiae, Nam si promittat hie 
pater, lis tollitur ; si nullam spem faciat, ut non 
dernens, crudelis certe videatur et a se iudicem aver- 

* The sense is quite imcerLaiii, The simplest interprii- 
tation is perhaps that the father’s action and the fyura by 
which he defends himself show that his evidence in the 
previous trial was false. The son has been acquitted on the 
father’s evidence, and the father by punishing him has put 
himself in a hopelessly false position. 
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father.’* For in this case lie does not pardon his son 
entirely, hut cannot openly withdraw the evidence 
that he gave in the lirst trials and while he does not 
inflict any worse })enalty than disinheritance, he does 
not slirink from that. Furtlier, the employment of 
the figure tells more heavily against tjie father than 
is fair and less against the son.^ But, wliile no one 89 
ever speaks against the view which he wishes to 
prevail, he may wish sometiiing of greater im- 
portance than what he actually says. Thus the 
disinherited son who asks his father to take hack 
another son whom he had exposed, and who had 
hc(m hrought up hy himself, on payment for his 
maintenance, while he may prefer that he himself 
should be reinstated, may all the same be perfectly 
sincere in his demand on behalf of his brother. 
Again, a kind of tacit hint may be em])loycd, which, 90 
while demanding the utmost rigour of the law from 
the judges, suggests a loophole for clemency, not 
openly, for that w^ould im[)ly a pledge on our part, 
but by givitig a plausible suspicion of our meaning. 
This device is employed in a number of controversial 
themes, among them the following. A ravisher, 
unless within thirty days he secure pardon both 
from his own father and the father of the ravished 
girl, shall be put to death. A man who has 
succeeded in securing pardon from the father of the 
girl, but not from his own, accuses the latter of 
madness.” Here if the father pledges himself to 91 
pardon him, the dispute falls to the ground. If, on 
the other hand, lie holds out no hope of pardon, 
though he wall not necessarily be regarded as mad, 
he will certainly give the impression of cruelty and 
will prt^judice the judge against him. Latro thcre- 
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tat. Latro i^itur ojitinie, Decides ergo ? — Si polero. 
Uemissius et pro suo ingeiiio pater (/allio, Dura, 

92 anime, dura ; here forlior fuisti. Confiiiia sunt his 
celebrata apud Graecos schemata, per quae res 
asperas mollius significant. Nam Tliemistocles 
suasisse existiniatur Atheniensilnis^.iit urbem apud 
decs deponerent, quia durum erat dicere, ut re- 
linquerent. Et, qui Victorias aureas in usum belli 
conHari volebat, ita declinavit, victoriis utendum 
esse. Totum autem allegoriae simile est aliud 
dicere aliud intelligi velle. 

93 Quaesitum etiam est, quomodo respondcri contra 
figuras ojK)rteret. Et quidarn semper ex diverse 
aperiendas pulaverunt, sicut latentia vitia rescind- 
imtur. Idtpie sane frequentissime faciendum est ; 
aliter enim dilui obiecta non possunt, utique cum 
quaestio in eo consistit, quod figurae petunt. At 
cum maledicta sunt tantum, et non intelligere 

94 interim bonae conscientiae est. Atquc etiam si 
fuerint crebriores figurae quam ut dissimulari 
possint, postulandum est, ut nescio quid illud, 

* iS'i is ambiguous, it might luoaii “If I have the 

lieart to do so.” Here lies the loophole for clemency to 
which Quintilian has referred. 

Unknown, 
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fore siiowed admirable skill when he made the son 
say, You will kill me then?” and the father rcjdy, 

“ Yes, if I can.” ^ The elder Gallio treats the theme 
with greater tenderness, as was natural to a man of 
his disjiosition. He makes the father say, Be firm, 
my heart, be firm. Yesterday you A^cre made of 
sterner stuff.” Akin to this are those Jigures of 92 
whicli the Greelis are so fond, by means of wliieh 
they give gentle expression to unpleasing facts. 
Themistocles, for example, is believed to have urged 
the Atlienians to commit their city to the jirotection 
of heaven, liecause to urge them to abandon it would 
have been too brutal an expression. Again the 
statesman'^ who advised that certain golden images 
of Victory sliould be melted down as a contribution 
to the war funds, modified his words by saying that 
they sliould make a pro]>er use of their victories. 
But all such devices wdiich consist in saying one 
thing, wliile intending something else to be under- 
stood, have a strong resemblance to alUgon/. 

It has also been asked how Jigures may best be 93 
met. Some hold that they sliould always be 
exposed by the antagonist, just as hidden ulcers 
are laid open by the surgeon. It is true that 
this is often the right course, being the only means 
of refuting the charges which have been brought 
against us, and this is more especially the case 
when the question turns on the very point at which 
the figures are directed. But when the figures are 
merely emjdoyed as vehicles of abuse, it will some- 
times even be wisest to show that w^e have a clear 
conscience by ignoring them. Nay, even if too 94 
many figures have been used to permit us to take 
sucli a course, we may -ask our ojiponents, if they 
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quod adversarii obliquis seiitentiis significare volu- 
erinL si fiducia sit, obiiciant palam^ aut certe non 
exigant ut, quod ipsi non audcnt dicore, id iudi- 

96 ces non modo hitelligant, sed etiam credant. Utilis 
aliquando etiam dissiinulatio est,i ut in eo (nota 
enim fabula est), qui, cum esset contra eum dictum, 
him 2)67' patris^ ini cineres, i)aratum se esse respond it, 
et index condicione usus est, claniante multum 
advocate schemata de rerum natura tolli, iit protinus 
etiam praeceptum sit, eiusmodi figuris utendum 
temere non esse. 

96 Tertium est genus, in quo sola melius dicendi 
petitur occasio ; ideoque id Cicero non putat esse 
positum in contentione. Tale est illud, quo idem 
utitur in Clodium : Qidbus iste, qui oimiia saci'ifida 
nosset, facile ah se deos placari posse arbitrabatur. 

97 Ironia quoque in hoc genere materiae frequentissima 
est. Sed eruditissimiim longe, si per aliam rem 

* palris, Seneca (Contr. 7), S acton. : patroni, 2JSS. 
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have any confidence in the righteousness of their 
oaiise^ to give frank and open expression to the 
cliarges which they have attempted to suggest by 
indirect hints^ or at any rate to refrain from asking 
the judges not merely to understand^ but even to 
believe things which they themselves jare afraid to 
state in so many words. It may even at times be 95 
found useful to p^’jetend to misunderstand them ; for 
which we may compare the well-known story of the 
man who, when his opponent cried, Swear by 
the ashes of your father,” ^ replied that he was 
ready to do so, whereupon the judge accepted the 
proposal, much to the indignation of the advocate, 
who protested that this would make the use of 
figures absolutely impossible; we may therefore lay 
it down as a general rule that such Jigm^s should 
only be used with the utmost caution. 

There remains the third class of figure designed 96 
merely to enhance the elegance of our style, for 
which reason Cicero expresses the opinion that such 
Jigures are inde})cndent of the subject in dispute. 

As an illustration 1 may quote the figure which he 
uses in his speech 2 against Clodius: ^^By these 
means he, being familiar with all our holy rites, 
thought that he might easily succeed in appeasing 
the gods.” Iro7iy also is frequently employed in 97 
this connexion. But by far the most artistic device 

^ See V. vi. 1. An oath might be taken by one of the 
parties as an alternative to evidence. In court such an 
oath might be taken only on the proposal of the defendant. 
The taking of such a proffered oath meant victory for the 
swearer. 

^ Lost. An allusion presumably to the occasion when 
Clodius was found disguised as a woman at the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. 
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alia indicetur, ut adversus tyranniim, qui sub pacto 
abolitioiiis domiiiationem deposuerat, agit com- 
petitor, Mihi in tc diccra non licet, tu in me die et pates ; 

98 nnper te volui occidere. Fre(juens illud est uec magno- 
pere captandiim, (juod petitur a iureiuraiido, ut pro 
exheredato, //// tni/ti confingat herede /lUo mori. Nam 
et in totum iurare, nisi ubi necesse est, gravi viro 
parurn convenit, et est a Seneca dictum eleganter, 
non patronoruin hoc esse, sed testium. Nec ineretur 
fidein qui senteiitiolae gratia iurat, nisi si potest 

99 tarn bene quam Demostlienes, ut supra dixi. Levissi- 
muin autem longe genus ex verbo, etiamsi est apud 
Ciceronem in Clodiam, Praesertim (juam onines amicavi 
omnium potius quam cuiusquam inimicam pidavcrunt. 

100 Com])arationem equidem video figurain quoque ^ 
esse, cum sit interim })robationis, interim eliam 
causae genus, et sit tabs eius forma, qualis est pro 

^ <|UO(|iic, Hahn: non, MSS. 


^ An example of this theme is preserved in the elder 
Seneca, Mxcerpb. controv. 6, 8. One candidate is pennilted 
to speak against another. A tyrant has abdicated on 
condition of an amnesty and that any one who chaiged him 
with having been a tyrant should be liable to capital punish- 
ment. The ex-tyrant stands for a magistracy. The rival 
candidate speaks against him. The irony is in the last 
sen teal ce. 

* By this wish he expresses his disapproval of such acts as 
the disinheritance of a son. 

=» § 62. 

* pro Gael. xiii. 32. The ‘‘word” is arnica^ which means 
either “mistress ” or “friend.” 

® See V. xi. 32 (wlicre for hcredemi read heredi with MSS.) 
“ The man to whom the usufruct of a house has been left 
will not restore it in the interests of the heir if it collapses : 
just as he would not replace a slave if he should die.” 
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is to indicate one thin*;' by allusion to another; take 
the case where a rival candidate speaks against an 
ex-tyrant who had abdicated on condition of his 
receiving an amnesty ^ : “I am not permitted to 
speak against you. Do you speak against me^ as 
you may. But a little while ago I wished to kill 
you.” Another common device is to introduce an 98 
oath, like the :|)caker who, in defending a disin- 
herited man, cried, So may I die leaving a son 
to be my heir.”- But this is not a figure wliich 
is much to be recommended, for as a rule the 
introduction of an oath, unless it is absolutely 
necessary, is scarcely becoming to a self-respecting 
man. Seneca made a neat comment to this 
effect when he said that oaths were for the 
witness and not for the advocate. Again, the 
advocate who drags in an oath merely for the sake 
of some trivial rhetorical effect, does not deserve 
much credit, unless he can do this witii the 
masterly effect achieved by Demosthenes, which I 
mentioned above.® But by far the most trivial form 99 
of Ji’gure is that which turns on a single word, 
although we find such a figure directed against 
Clodia by Cicero ^ Especially when everybody 
thought her tlie friend of all men rather than the 
enemy of any.” 

I note that comparisoji is also regarded as a ^figure, 100 
although at times it is a form of proof,® and at others 
the wliole case may turn upon it,® while its form 
may be illustrated by the following passage from 


* E.g. when the accused admits that he is guilty of a 
crime, but seeks to show that his wrongdoing was the cause 
of greater good. » 
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Murena, Vigilas iu de node, ut inis consulioribus re^ 
spondeas, ille, id eo, quo confendit,^ nialurc cum excrcilu 
perveniai ; ic gallonim ilium huccinarum cantus exsics- 

101 dial et cetera. Nescio an oratioiiis potius quam 
sententiae sit. Id enim solum nnitatiir, quod non 
uni versa universis, scd singula singulis oppoiumtur. 
Et Celsus taincn et non negligens auctor ^^isellius 
in hac earn parte posuerunt, Rutilii?> quidem Lupus 
in utroque genere, idcpic dvriOtrov vocat. 

102 Praeter ilia vero, quae Cicero inter lumina posuit 
sententiarum^ multa alia et idem Uutilius Uorgian 
secutus, non ilium Leontinum, sed alium sui tem- 
poris, cuius quattuor libros in unum suum transtuliC 
et Celsus, videlicet Ilutilio aecedens, })osuerimt 

103 schemata : consummationem, quam Graecus SiaWayrjv 
vocat, cum plura argumenta ad unum eflectum de- 
ducuntur; consequens, ille iiraKoXovOricnv, de quo 
nos in argumentis diximus ; collectionein, qui apud 
ilium est crvXkoyKrpo^' minas, id e&t KaTdirhj^iv' 
exhortationem, TrafnitveriKov. Quorum nihil non 
rectum est, nisi cum aliquam ex iis, de qiiibus locuti 

104 sumus, figuram accipit. Praeter haec Celsus ex- 
cludere, asseverare, detrectare, excitare iudicem, 
proverbiis uti, et versibus et ioco et invidia et in- 
vocatione intendere crimen (quod est 8etVoans), 

1 interidit, MSS. of Cicero. 


* pro Murcn. ix. 22. 

“ ^laWayrj is corrupt, but the correct term has not yet 
been discovered. MSS. AIAMATHN, AlAMAPHN, etc. 

^ See V. xiv. 1. 

^ The meaning of detrectare is uncertain It may mean 
‘‘refuse to deal with some topic,’- or simply “ detract.” 
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the pro Murefia'^ : ^'Yoii pass wakeful nights that 
you may be able to reply to your clients ; he that he 
and his army may arrive betimes at their destina- 
tion. You are roused by cockcrow, he by tlie 
bugle’s reveille/’ and so on. 1 am not sure, how- 101 
ever, whether it is so much a Jigure of ihougkt as of 
speech. For the only difference lies in the fact that 
universals are ^not contrasted with universals, but 
particulars with particulars. Celsus, however, and 
that careful writer Visellius regard it as a figure of 
thought, while Rutilius Lupus regards it as belonging 
to both, and calls it antithesis. 

To the Jigures placed by Cicero among the orna- 102 
merits of thought Rutilius (following the views of 
(iorgias, a coiitem])orary, whose four books he 
transferred to his own work, and who is not to be 
confused with Georgias of Leonti ni) and Celsus 
(who follows Rutilius) would add a number of 
others, such as : concentration, which the Greek calls 103 
hiaWayri,^ a term employed when a number of 
different arguments are used to establish one point : 
consequence, which Gorgias calls cVaKoXoc^y/o-ts, and 
which I have already discussed under the head 
of argument ^ : inference, which Gorgias terms 
(TvWoyKTfxo^ : threats, that is, KaTaTrXrj^i^; : exhortation, 
or TTagaivcTtKor. But all of these are perfectly 
straightforward methods of speaking, unless com- 
bined with some one of the Jigures which I have 
discussed above. Besides these, Celsus considers 104 
the following to be Jigures: exclusion, asseveration, 
refusal,^ excitement of the judge, the use of 
proverbs, the employment of quotations from poetry, 
jests, invidious remarks or invocation to intensify a 
charge (which is idpntical with SctVaxrts) flattery, 
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adulari, ignoscere, fastidire, adnionere, satisfacere, 

105 precari, corri])cre, figiiras putaL Partilioneiii quoque 
et proposition em et divisionem et reriiin duarum 
cognationein, (|uod est, ot idem valeant quae videii- 
tur esse diversa, iit non is deinum sit veneficiis, qui 
vitam abslulit (^(ita poiione^ sed etiain qui mentem ; 

106 quod est in parte iinitionis. Rutilius sive Gorgias, 
dvayKOLoVj dvdfivrjiTLVy dv0v7ro(f>of)dv, fyTLf)f)r](Tiv, irap- 
av^r](rLv, TTpoeKOecriv, quod est dicere quid fieri opor- 
tuerit, deinde quid factum sit; cVavnoTT^ra, unde sint 
enthymcmata Kar eravTioxrtv/ /xeraA.ryi/'tv etiam, quo 
statu Hermagoras utitur. Visellius, quanquam pau- 
cissimas faciat figuras, ivOxyirjpia tamen, quod com- 
mentum vocaL et, rationem appellans, liri^eipif^pia 
inter eas habet. Quod quidem recipit quodammodo 
et Celsus ; iiam consequens an epichirema sit dubitat. 

107 Visellius adiicit et sententiam. Invenio, qui aggre- 
gent his 3iacrK€vas, aTrayopcco’cts, TrapaStrjyi'jcreis. Sed 
ut liaec non sunt schemata, sic alia vel sint forsitan 
ac nos fugerint vel etiam nova fieri adhuc possint, 
eiusdem tamen naturae cuius sunt ea de quibus 
dictum est. 

' Kar' ipavriwcriu, Kayseri kataitiaciv, Ai kataiktta- 
CIN, B. 


^ See IX. iii. 90. For enthyinemes Kar ivavriwcriVy see v. 
xiv. 2, and note on ex pugnantibusy Vol. II. p. 524. 

2 See III. vi. 46. The term is not used here in the same 
sense as in viii. vi. 37, but rather = tra.mhitio, sec in. vi. 23. 
Lit. translatio means ** transference of the charge ” : the 
sense is virtually the same as that of exceptio (a plea made 
by defendant in bar of plaintifl’’8 action), Coiiipeteiice ” is 
perhaps the least unsatisfactory rendering. 

® See note on v. xiv. 5, Vol. II. p. 524. 

* Apparently some form of exaggeration. 
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pardon, disdain, admonition, apoloi^y, entreaty and 
rebuke. He even iiieludes partition, proposition, 105 
division and aflinity between two separate things, 
by wliicli latter he means that two tilings 
apj)arently difierent si^»:nify tlie same: for examjde, 
not only the man who murders a^^other by ad- 
ministering a deadly drauglit is to be regarded as 
a poisoner, but jilso the man who deprives another 
of his wits by giving him some drug, a ])oint which 
depends on dejimiion. To these Riitilius or 106 
Gorgias add avayKalov, that is, the representation 
of the necessity of a thing, ava/xvT^o-ts or reminding, 
dvOvTrofjiopd, tiiat is, replying to anticipated ob- 
jections, <\vTif)pr]cn^ or refutation, 7rapavf?ycris or 
amplification, 7 rpo€K$aTi^y which means pointing out 
what ought to have been done, and then what 
actually has been done, ivavTLOTrjs, or arguments 
from opposites ^ (whence we get cnthifviemea styled 
Kar IvavTiaxTiv), and even /x€TaA>7itt9, which Herma- 
goras considers a hasiaJ^ Visellius, although he 
makes the number of figures but small, includes 
among them the C 7 iihfvieme, which he calls 
commentmn, and the epicheireme, which he calls rafio.^ 
This view is also partially accepted by Celsus, who 
is in doubt whether conseipience is not to be identi- 
fied with the epicheireme. Visellius also adds 107 
generul rcjlexions to the list. 1 find others who 
would add to these 8tao-K€vr/,^ or enhancement, 
dTrayopeviTLq, or prohibition, and TrapaStry-yy^o-t?, or 
incidental narrative. But though these are not 
figures, there may be others which have slipped 
my notice, or are yet to be invented : still, they 
will be of the same nature as those of which I have 
spoken above. 
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III. Verborum vero figurae et mutatae sunt 
semper et, iiteunque valiiit consuetudo, mutantur. 
Itaque, si antiquum sermoiiem nostro comparemus, 
paene ifim quidquid loqiiimur figura est, ut hac re 
invidcre, non ut vetcrcs ct Cicero praccipue, hanc rent, 
et incnmbcre illi, non in illinn, et plenum vino non 
vini, et hnic non ku7ic adulari iamj,dicitur et mille 

2 alia; utinamque non ])ei(>ra vincant. Verum schemata 

duorum sunt generum : alterum loquendi 
rationeni vocant, alterum maxime collocatione exqui- 
situm est. Quorum tamctsi ulrumque convenit 
orationi, tamen possis illud gramniaticum hoc rhetori- 
cum magis diccrc. 

Frius fit iisdem generibus quibus vitia. Esset 
enim orationis schema vitium, si non j)eteretur, sed 

3 accideret. Verum auctoritate, vetustate, consuetu- 
dine plerumque defenditur, saepe etiam ration e 
quadam. Ideoque, cum sit a sirnplici rectoque 
loquendi genere deflexa, virtus est, si habet probabile 
aliquid, quod sequatur. Una tamen in re maxime 
utilis, ut cotidiani ac semper eodem modo formati 
sermonis fastidium levet et nos a vulgari dicendi 

4 genere defendat. Quodsi quis parce et, cum res 
poscet, utetur, velut asperso quodam condiinento 
iuenndior erit ; at qui nimium adfectaverit, ipsam 

^ These grammatical figures would not be styled “figures 
of speech” in English. “Figures of language” would 
perhaps bo more comprehensive, but “figures of speech” is 
the translation and direct descendant of the original (Jrcek 
(Tx’flM’ara \4 ^€ws and has therefore, been used throughout. 
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III. Figures of speech liave always been liable to 
change and are continually in process of change in 
accordance with the variations of usage. Conse- 
quently when we compare tlie language of our 
ancestors with our own^ we find that practically every- 
thing we say nowadays is /iguralive. For example, 

^\c say inimlere hac re for to ‘^grudge a thing,” 
instead of hone rem, which was the idiom of all the 
ancients, more especially Cicero, and incimherc illi 
(to lean upon him) for incumber e in ilium, plemini vino 
(full of wine) for plenum vim, and Inhc adidari (to flatter 
him) for hunc adulari, I might quote a thousand 
other examples, and only wish 1 could say that the 
changes were not often changes for the worse. Ihit 2 
to proceed, figures of speech fall into two main 
classes. One is defined as the form of language, 
while the other is mainly to be sought in the 
arrangement of words. Both are equally a])plicable 
in oratory, but we may style the former rather more 
grammatical and the latter more rhetorical.^ 

The former originates from the same sources as 
errors of language. For every figure of this kind 
would be an error, if it were accidental and not 
deliberate. But as a rule such /iguresarQ defended by 3 
authority, age and usage, and not infrequently by some 
reason as well. Consequently, although they involve 
a divergence from direct and simple language, they 
are to be regarded as excellences, provided always 
that they have some praiseworthy precedent to 
follow. They have one special merit, that they re- 
lieve the tedium of everyday stereotyped speech and 
save us I'rom commonplace language. If a speaker 4 
use them sparingly and only as occasion demands, 
they will serve as a seasoning to his style and 
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illam gratiam varictatis aniittet. Quanquani sunt 
qiiaedam figurae ita rt‘ceptae, ut iani hoc 

ipsurn nonicii effugerint ; quae ctiainsi fuerint cre- 

5 brioreSj consuctas aures minus ferient. Nam secretae 
et extra vulgjj^rem usum positae ideoquc magis 
notal)ilcs,^ ut iiovitate aurem excitant ita copia 
satiant, et se non obvias fuisse diecnti sed conquisi- 
tas et ex omnibus latebris exlractas congestasque 
declarant. 

6 Fiunt ergo et circa genus figurae in noniinibus; 
nam et oculLs capti ialpac et iimidi damae dicuntur 
a Vcrgilio ; sed subest ratio^ quia sexus uterque 
altero significatur^ tamqiie mares esse talpas damas- 
que quam femiiias certum est ; et in verbis, ut 

7 fdhricalvs e,st gladium et inimicnm pocniiiis es. Quod 
minim minus cst, quia in natura verl)orum est et 
quae facimus patiendi modo saej)e dicere, ut arhilror, 
HKspicor, ct contra faciendi quae patimur, ut vapulo ; 
ideoque frequens permutatio est et pleraque iitroque 
modo cfTeruntur : h(xtmaivr, lyxuriat ; JlucimUt(r,Jiuc- 

S iyat ; adsenlior, adxcntw, Est figura et in numero, 

' notabiles, Lochmanni nobiles, MSS. 


^ Georg, i. 1S3. 

* Eel. viii. 28 , 

Cic. pro Rah Post. iii. 7. “He made a sword.” 
^ pro Mil. xiii. 33. “ You punished an enemy.” 
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increase its attractions. If, on tlie other hand, he 
strains after them overmuch, he will lose that very 
charm of variety which they confer. Some figures, 
however, are so generally accepted that they have 
almost ceased to be regarded as figures : consequently 
however frequently they may be used, they will 
make less impression on the ear, just because it has 
become habituated to them. For abnormal //gv/re.v 
lying outside L^ie range of common s])eeeh, while 
they are for that very reason more striking, and 
stimulate the ear by their novelty, prove cloying if 
used too lavishly, and make it quite clear that they 
did not present themselves naturally to the speaker, 
but were hunted out by him, dragged from obscure 
corners and artificially piled together. 

Fitrures, then, may be found in connexion with the 
gender of nouns; for we find oculis capfi lalpav^ 
(blind moles) txndliniidi damae^ (timid deer) in Virgil; 
but there is good reason for this, since in these 
cases both sexes are covered by a word of one gender, 
and there is no doubt that there are male moles 
and deer as well as female. Figures may also affect 
verbs : for example, we find sucdi jihrases as J ah ricatus 
est gladimn ^ or iuimicuin poenilus es.^ This is the less 
surprising, since the nature of verbs is such that we 
often express the active by the passive form, as in the 
case of arhitror (think) and suspicor (suspect), and 
the passive by the active, as in the case of vapulo 
(am beaten). Consequently the interchange of the 
two forms is of common occurrence, and in many 
cases cither form can be used : for exanq^lc, we may 
say lujcuriatur or liixnriat (luxuriate), Jhwtuatiir or 
Jiuctuat (fluctuate), adseniior or adseniio (agree). 
Figures also occur in connexion with number, as 
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vel cum singular! pluralis subiungitur, Gladio piigna- 
cmima gens Romani (^gens enim ex multis);, vel ex 
di verso, 

Qtd ^ non riserc parmles, 

Nec deus hunc mensa dea nec dignata culn/i est ; 

V 

9 Ex ill is enim, qui non risere, hie quern non dignata. 

In satura est ^ 

Et nostrum istud vivere trisle 
A speed, 

cum infinite verbo sit usus pro ajipellatione ; nostram 
enim vitarn vult intelligi. Utiniur et verbo pro 
participio, 

Magnum dal ferre talenium, 

tanquam ferendum, et ])articipio pro verbo, f^olo 
datum. 

10 Interim etiain dubitari potest, cui vitio simile sit 
schema : ut in hoc 

Virtus est vitium Jugere : 

aut enim partes orationis in u tat ex illo Virtus est 
^ qui, roUtianus: cui, 3ISS. of Quintilian and Virgil, 


^ Ed. iv. 62. “Tho.se that have never smiled on their 
parents, neither does any god honour him by admitting liim 
to his feats nor goddess deem him worthy of her bed.” 
Although there can bo no doubt as to the correctness of 
Politian’s emendation in the passage as quoted hero, it is 
against all MSS. authority, both of Virgil and Quintilian, 
and it is still frequently held that Virgil wrote cm. 
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wl cn tlie j)lural follows the sin^ulai^ as in the 
phrase gladio puguacisdma gens Romani (the Romans 
are a nation that figlit fiercely with the sword); for 
gens is a singular noun indicating multitude. Or the 
singular may follow the plural^ as in the following 
instance, 


qni non nsere\)arenies 

nec (lens himc mensa dea nec dignat a cnbUi est,^ 


where he whom no goddess deems,” etc., is inc*luded 
among ^Hhose who have never smiled,” etc. In a 9 
satire again we read. 


nostrum islud mre?'e Iriste ^ aspexi, 

where the infinitive is used as a noun : for the poet 
by noslrum virere means nosiram vitani. We also at 
times use the verb for the participle, as in the phrase, 

magnum dat j'erre ialentum,^ 

where /erre is used for ferendiwi, or the participle 
may be used for the verb, as in the phrase volo datum 
(I wish to give). 

At times, again, there may be some doubt as 10 
to the precise error which a figure resembles. Take, 
for example, the phrase 


virius est vitinm fugere,^ 

where the writer has either changed the j^'irts of 
speech (making his phrase a variant for virtus esl 

® Pers. i. 9. “ 1 look at our dreary way of living.” 

^ Jm. v. 248. “He gives him a great talent-weight to 
carry.” 

* Hor. Pp. I. i. 41. “ ’Tia a virtue to shun vice.” 
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fitga rntumnn, aiit casus ex illo Virlulu esi vitium 
fitgere ; luulto taiucn hoc utroqiie excitalius. lun- 
guntia* iiilerini schemata: Slhcnelus sciens pugnae ; 

11 est eiiim scilus pugnandl, Transferuntur 

et tempera : Timarchides negal esse ei peiiculum a 
securij ({)raeseu.s eiiim pro practcrito positum cst) 
et status : 

Hoc Ifhacus relit; 

et, nc morer, per omnia genera per quae fit soloe- 
cismus. 

12 Haec quoque est, quam cTc^oioxriv vocant, cui non 
dissimilis i^aWayy dicitur, ut apud Sallustiuni Neque 
ea res falsmn me hcdndl et ld>uci prohare. Ex quibus 
fere praeter novitatem brevitas etiam j)eti solet. 
Unde eo usque processuin est, ut 7wn paenitururn pro 
non acturo paenitentiam et visuros ad videndum 

13 inissos idem auctor dixerit. Quae ille quidem 
fecerit schemata, an idem vocari possint, videndum, 
quia recej)ta sint. Nam receptis etiam vulgo auctorc 
contenti sumus : ut nunc evaluit rebus agentibus, quod 
Pollio in Labieno damnat, et conlumeliarn fecit, quod 

^ scitus Stbeiielus, vulgo ; Bciusbicius, B : sciiis .... ciis, 
A : sciens scitus, cod. Monac. ; suns sccnahis, cod. Argentor. 


^ Hor. Od. 1. XV. 24. “ Stljcnelus skilled in fight.” 

^ Verr. v. xliv. 116. “ Tiinarchides denies that he is in any 
danger from the axe of the executioner.” 

^ Acn. ii. 104. “So wills the Ithacan.” On Quintilian’s 
view relit here = vuU, But in point of fact this is untrue, 
since in the context it clearly means “ would wish.” 
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fuga vifiortmi), or the cases (in which case it will be 
a variant for virhilis esl vitixim fvgej’e) ; but whichever 
be the case^ the Jigiirc is far more vigorous than 
either. At times Jigures arc joined^ as in Sthenelu,s 
sciens pugnae^^ which is substituted for Sthencdiis scilus 
pugnandL Tenses too are interchaygeable. For 11 
example, Timarchides negat esne ei pcriculum a securi 
the present nega^ is substituted for the past. Or 
one mood may be used for another, as in the ])hrase, 
hoc Jihavus velit.^ In fact, to cut a long matter short, 
there is a figure corresponding to every form of 
solecism. 

There is also a figure styled ircpoLMo-i^; (i.e. altera- 12 
tion of the normal idiom), which bears a strong 
resemblance to i$aXXay 7 ], For cxfimple, we find in 
Sallust phrases such as iieque ea res fuLsinn me hahuit^ 
and duel prohare.^ Such Jigures as a rule aim not 
merely at novelty, but at conciseness as well. 
Hence we get further deveIo}>inents, such as 7 ion 
paeiiiturimi for not intending to repent,” and visuros 
for sent to see,” both found in the same author. 
These may have been figures when Sallust made 13 
them ; but it is a question whether they can now be 
so considered, since they have met with such general 
acceptance. For we are in the habit of accepting 
common parlance as sufficient authority where current 
phrases are concerned : for example, rebus agentihus 
in the sense of ivhile this was going on, which 
Pollio rebukes Labienus ® for using, has become an 
accredited idiom, as has coni wneliam fecit, which, as is 

* Jug, X. 1. “ Nor did this deceive me.*' 

* From a lost work. Without the context the meaning is 
uncertain. 

® See IV. i. 11 ; i. v. 8. ^ 
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a Cicerone reprehend! notum est ; adjici enim con- 
14 iiimelia dicebant. Alia comrnendatio vetustatis, 
cuius amator unice Vergilius fuit : 

Vel cum se pavidum contra mea iurgia iaciat . — ^ 
Progmiem sed enim Troiaiio a sanguine dud 
Audicral, 

Quorum similia apud veteres tragicos comicosque sunt 
16 })lurima. lllud et in consuetudine remansit enimcero. 
His amplius apud eundem : 

Nam quis le iuvemon conJide7itissime, 
quo sermon is initium fit. Et 

Tam magis ilia tremens et tristibus cjfera Jlamrnis, 
Quam magis effiiso crudescunt sangume pugnae. 

Quod est versum ex illo : Quam magis aerumna urget, 
16 tarn magis ad malefaciendum vigeL Pleni talibus antiqui 

' fingit, MSS. of Virgil. 


^ Phil. HI. ix.22. Quintilian appears privta facie to regard 
the phrase as meaning ‘Ho suffer insult.” But in Plautus 
and Terence it means to “inflict an insult,” and Quintilian 
probably quotes the phrase in this sense. He should, how- 
ever, have said adficere, not adfici, to make his meaning clear, 
® Atn. xi. 406. The figure consists in the use of rel cum 
to introduce an independent sentence. “Even when he 
claims to tremble at my taunts.” 

* Ain. i. 19. 

“ But she bad heard that even now a race 
Was springing from the blood of fallen Troy.” 

Quintilian refers to the archaic sed enim. 

* Georg, iv. 446. “For who bade thee, of youths most 
bold.” The figure consists in the opening of a speech with 
nam, or perhaps rather in saying nam quis for quimam^ 
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well known, is stigmatised by Cicero ^ : for in his day 
they said adjici coniumelia. Figures may also be 14 
commended by their antiquity, for which Virgil had 
such a special passion. Compare his 

vel cum se paridufu cojilra mea iurg^a iactat ^ 


or 

progeniem sed enim Trotano a sanguine duct 
audieraL^ 

Numerous instances of the same kind might be cited 
from the old tragic and comic })oets. One word of 15 
this type has remained in common use, namely 
enimvero, I might further quote from the same 
author 

nani quis te iuveniim con/identissime,^ 

words which form the beginning of a speech : or 

tarn magis ilia tremens et iiislibus ejf 'era Jiammis^ 
quam magis ejf'nso crudescunt sanguine pugnae,^ 

There the sentence inverts the natural order which 
may be illustrated by quam magis aerumna urgety tarn 
magis ad malefaciendum viget,^ 

Old writers are full of such usages. At the 16 

® Aen, vii. 787 . 

“ The more the strife with bloodshed rages wild, 

The more it quivers and with baleful hre 
Glows fiercer.” 

* The source of the quotation is unknown. “ The more 
calamity oppresses him, the greater his vigour for evil 
doing. ” • 
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sunt ; initio Eiiniichi Terentius Quid igitur faciam ? 
iiiquit. Alius: ain^ tandem leno ? Catullus in Epitlia- 
lamio, 

Ihim innupta 7nanet, dum car a siiis est, 

17 cum prius dum signified (juoad, sequens usque eo. Ex 
Grae (‘0 vero translata vel Sallustii plurima, quale est, 
p'ulgus amat jierij vel Horatii^ iiam id maxinie probat, 

Nec ciceris, nec longae invidit avenue, 
vel Vergilii, 

TtjrrJamvm navigat aequor. 

18 Et iam vulgatum actis quoque, Saucius pectus. Ex 
eadem parte figuraruni priore dicto ^ et adiectio cst, 
quae videri potest siipervacua, sed non sine gratia 
est: 

Nam. ueque Paniasi vohis iuga, nam 7ieque Pindi ; 

' alius : ain, Ilahni alius in, AG i allusit, some laic MSS. 

2 prioro dicto is meaningless and the sense of ex eadem parte 
is obscure Grace isms). 


^ Pun. I. i. 1. “ What shall 1 do then?” 

The poet is unknown. “Do you agree then, you 
pimp ? ” The figure in this and the preceding instance lies 
in the idiomatic use of igitur and tandem, 

® Cat. Ixii. 45. “While she remains unwed, so long is 
she dear to her own.” Such is Quintilian’s interpretation. 
The line, however, runs sic virgo, dum intacta (MSS. of 
Catullus), etc.f and is most naturally interpreted : “ Even so 
(?.«. like to a perfect blossom) is the maiden, while she remains 
unblemished and dear to her own.” 
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beginning of the Fjumichus ^ of Terence we have quid 
igilur faciam, while another comic poet says ain 
tandevi leno ? ^ Catullus in his Epithalarnium writes : 

dum innupta manet^ du?n cara suis esly^ 

where the first dutn means while, an^ the second 
means so long, Sallust, on the other hand, borrows 17 
a number of idioms from the Greek, such as 
vulgus mnat fieri* : the same is true of Horace, who 
strongly approves of the practice. Comjiare his 

nec cieeris no. longae invidit avenae.^ 

Virgil ® does the same in phrases such as 
Tyrrhenum naxngat aequor 

or saucius pectus wounded at heart”), an idiom 
which has now become familiar in the public gazette. 
Under the same class of figure falls that of 18 
addition, which, although tlie words added may be 
strictly superfluous, may still be far from inelegant. 
Take, for example, 

nam neque Partiasi vobis iuga, nam iieque Pindi^ 

* “Such things as the x>6ople love to see done.’* Not 
found in Sallust’s extant works. But op. Jug. 34 : ira amat 
feri. 

® Sat. II. VI. 83. *‘Nor grudged him vetches nor the 
long-eared oat.” The gen. of respect is regarded as a 
Oraecism. 

® Aen. i. 67. “He sails the Tyrrhene deep.” The 
internal acc. after the intrans. navigat is treated as a 
Graecism, as is ace. of part concerned after saucius. 

’ Eel. X. 11 ; “ For neither did Parnassus slope, nor yetj 
The sloj^es of Pindus make delay for you.” 
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potest enim deesse alterum nam. Et apud Horatium 
illud, 

Fahriciumque, 

llunc et inionsis ^ Curium capillis. 

Et detracticnes, quae in complexu sermonis aut 
vitium habent aut figuram ; 

Accede ad ignevi, iam calesces plus satis, 

19 Plus enim (piam satis est. Nam de altera [quae] 
detractione pluribus dicendum^ est. 

Utimur vulgo et comparativis pro absolutis, ut 
cum se quis in/irmiorem esse dicet ; duo inter se 
cornparativa committimus : Si te, Catilina, comprehendi, 
si interjici iussero, credo, erit verendum mihi, ne non 
potius hoc omnes honi serins a me quam quisquam crude- 

20 lius factum esse dicat. Sunt et ilia non similia 
soloecismo quidem, sed tamen numerum mutantia, 
quae et tropis adsignari solent, ut de uno pluraliter 
dicamus : 

Sed ms immensum spdtiis confecimus aequor ; 

* incomptis, of Horace, 

® bracketed hyHalm\ dicendum, Regius i adiiciendum, 
MSS. 


^ Hor. Od. I. xii. 40. “And Fabricius, him and Cato 
with locks unshorn. ’ 

^ Ter. Ban. i. ii. 5. “Draw near the fire and you shall 
be more than warm enough.” 

® The sense is obscure. The words are either an interpola- 
tion or illustrative matter has been lost. 
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where the second nam might be omitted. And we 
find in Horace,^ 

FahnciunupiCf 
hum et intoims Curium capillis. 

Similarly, words are omitted, a device#which may be 
either a blemish or a //gwre, according to tlie context. 
The following is^n example: 

accede ad ignem^ iam calesccs plus satis ^ ; 

for the full ph rase would be plus (pi am satis. There 
is, however, another form of omission which requires 
treatment at greater length.^ 

We frequently use the comparative for the 19 
positive, as, for example, when a man speaks of 
himself as being infirmior (rather indisposed). 
Sometimes we join two comparatives, as in the 
following passage ^ : si te^ Catilinay comprehendi, si 
mier/ici iussero, credo erit verendum miki, ne non potius 
hoc omnes honi serins a me quam quisquam crudelius 
factum esse dicat. There are also figures like the 20 
following, which, though far from being solecisms, 
alter the number and are also usually included 
among tropes. We may speak of a single thing in 
the plural, as in the following instance ^ : 

But we have travelled o*er a boundless space ; " 

* Cat. I. ii. 6. If I were to give orders that you should 
be apprehended and put to death, I think I should have 
reason to fear that all good citizens would regard my action 
as too tardy rather than that anyone would assert that it 
WRvS too cruel." 

* Georg, ii. 541. 
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et de pluribus singulariter. 

Hand seem ac pairiis aver Romanus in arniis. 

21 Specie diversa sed genere eadern et Iiaec sunt, 

Neve iibi ^ad soleni vergant vmeta cadeniein . — - 
Ne mihi turn niolles sub diva earpere soninos, 

Neu dorso ricmoris libeai invuisse per herhas ; 

non enim nescio cui alii prius nee postea sibi uni, sed 
omnibus praccipit. Et de nobis loquimur tanquain 

22 de aliis : Dicif Servtus, negat Tnllins. Et nostra 
persona utimur })ro aliena, et alios pro aliis fingimus. 
Utriusque rei excrnplum pro Caeeina. Pisonein, 
adversae partis advocatum, adloquens Cicero dicit> 
Resiiiuisse te dixti ; nego me ex edicto j)raeioris resliUUmn 
esse; verum enim est illud; restituisse se ^ Aebiitius 
dixit, Caeeina nego me ex edicto praetoris resiitutum esse ; 

23 et ipsum dixti, excussa syllaba, figura in verbo. Ilia 

^ se added hy H(dni. 


^ Georg, iii. 346. 

2 Georg, ii. 298. 

® Georg, iii. 435. 

^ i. e. /, Cicero, deny it. Halm suggests that the passage 
comes from an unpublished portion of liis speech in defence 
of Murena. cp. Pro Mur, xxvii. 57. 

® pro Caec. xxix. 82. 
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Or we may speak of the plural in the singular, as in 
the following case ^ : 

Like the fierce Homan in his country’s arms.’* 

There are others which belong to a different 2) 
species, but the same genus, such as • 

Nor let thy vineyards slope toward the west,” ^ 


or 


In that hour 

Be it not mine beneath the open sky 
7 'o court soft slcej) nor on tlie forest ridge 
Amid the grass to lie.” ^ 


For in the first of these passages he is not advising 
some other person, nor exhorting himself in the 
second, his advice in both passages being meant for 
all. Sometimes, again, w^e speak of ourselves as 
though we were referring to others, as in phrases 
like, ‘^Servius asserts, Tullius denies it.” ^ At 22 
other times we speak in the first person instead of 
in another, or substitute one person for another. 
Both devices are employed together in the pro 
Caecina, where Cicero, addressing Piso, the counsel 
for the prosecution, says, You asserted that you 
reinstated me : I deny that you did so in accordance 
with the praetor’s edict.” ^ The actual truth is that 
it was Aebutius who asserted that he had rein- 
stated the defendant, and Caecina who denied that 
he had been restored in accordance with the 
praetor’s edict. We may note also a further figure 
of speech in the contracted dixti, which has dropped 
one of its syllables. The following also may be 23 
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quoque ex eodem genere possunt videri : unum quod 
interpositionem vel interclusionem dicimiis, Graeci 
irapivO^div, Trapc/xTrrwo-tv vocant^ dum contiiiuationi 
sermonis medius aliqui sensus iiitervenit : Ego cum 
te (niecum enirn saepissime loquitur) patriae reddidissem ; 

24 cui adiiciuntJ' hyperbaton, quod inter tropos esse 
noluerunt ; alterum, quod est ei figurae sententiarum, 
quae a7ro(rTpo<f>7j dicitur, simile, sed iion sensum rnutat, 
verum formam eloquendi ; 

Dccios, Marios magnosquc Camillos, 
Scipiadas diiros hello et te, maxime Caesar, 

25 Acutius adhuc in Polydoro, 

Fas omne ahrumpit, Polydomm ohtrmicat et auro 
Vi potilur. Quid non mortalia peclora cogis 
Auri sacra fames ? 

Hoc, qui tarn parva momenta nominibiis discrevenmt, 
p^rdpaenv vocant, quam et aliter fieri putant ; 

Quid loquor ? aui uhi sum ? 

26 Coniunxit autem irapivS^criv et diroo’Tpodyijv Vergilius 
illo loco, 

1 pro Mil. xxxiv. 94. “ When I liad restored you— for lie 

often enters into conversation with me — to your country.” 

2 See VIII, vi. 67. 

“ See IX. ii, 38. 

* Georg, ii. 169. (Rhoades’ translation), 

® Aen. iii. 55. 

® Aen. iv. 595. 

’ Aen, viii. 642. 
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regarded as belonging to the same genm. The first 
is called inter fositio ox interclmio by us, and. parenthesis 
or pareniptosis by the Greeks, and consists in the 
interruption of the continuous flow of our language 
by the insertion of some remark. The following 
is an example : ego cum. te {niecuin enim saepissime 
loquitur) patriae rcddidissem} To fliis they add 24 
hyperhaio7iy^ which they refuse to include among 
tropes, A secoifd Jigure of this kind is one closely 
resembling figure of thought known as apostrophe 
but differing in this respect, that it changes the 
form of the language and not the sense. The 
following will illustrate my meaning : 

^^The Decii too. 

The Marii and Camilli, names of might, 

The Scipios, stubborn warriors, aye, and thee. 

Great Caesar.” ^ 

There is a still more striking example in the passage 25 
describing the death of Polydorus ^ : 

“All faith he brake and Polydorus slew 
Seizing his gold by force. Curst greed of gold, 

To Avhat wilt thou not drive the hearts of men } ’* 

Those terminologists who delight in subtle distinc- 
tions call the last figure perd^afTi^ (transition), and 
hold that it may be employed in yet another way, 
as in Dido’s 

“ What do I say ? Where am I ® 

Virgil has combined apostrophe and parenthesis in 26 
the well-known passage ; ^ 
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Ilmid pronil inde citae Meilum in diversa quadrigae 
DLstnlcranty [cit hi dictis Albanc mancrcs !) 
Rapiahdkjue vin mendacis viscera Tullus. 

27 Haec schemata aut bis similia^ quae eriint per muta- 
tionem, adiectionem, detractionem, ordineirq ct con- 
vertunt in se auditorem nec languere patiiintur 
subinde aliqua notabili figura excitatum, et habent 
quandarn cx ilia vitii similitiidine graliam, ut in cibis 
interim acor ipse iucundus est. Quod continget, si 
neque supra modum multae fueriiit nec eiusdem 
generis aut iunctac aut frequenteSj quia satietatem 
ut varietas earum, ita raritas efiugit. 

28 lllud est acrius genus, quod non tantiim in ratione 
positum est loqucndi, sed ipsis sensibus cum gratiam 
turn etiam vires accommodat. E quibus primum sit, 
quod fit adiectione. Plura sunt genera ; nam et 
verba gcminantur, vel amplificandi gratia, ut Occidiy 
occidiy non Sp. Maeliim ; alterum est enim quod 
indicat, alterum quod adfirmat ; vel miserandi, ut 

A Corydon, Corydon. 

29 Quae eadem figura nonnunquam per ironiam ad 
elevandum convertitur. Similis geminationis post 
aliquam interiectionem repetitio est, sed paulo etiam 
vchementior ; Barmy misermn me ! {(onsiimptis enim 

^ Cic, pro Mil, xxvii. 72. ^ Ed. ii. G9. 
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^‘Next Mettus tlie swift cars asunder tore, 

(Better, false Alban, liadst thou kept thy troth !) 

And Tillius dragged the traitors' mangled limbs ..." 

These figures and the like, which consist in change, 27 
addition, omission, and the order of words, serve to 
attract the attention of the audience and do not 
allow it to flag, jjousing it from time to time by some 
specially striking figure, while they derive something 
of their charm from their very resemblance to 
blemishes, just as a trace of bitterness in food will 
sometimes tickle the palate. But this result will 
only be obtained if figures are not excessive in 
number nor all of the same type or combined or 
closely packed, since economy in their use, no less 
than variety, will prevent the hearer being surfeited. 

There is a more striking class of figure, which does 28 
not merely depend on the form of the language for 
its effect, but lends both cliarm and force to the 
thought as well. 'I’he first figure of this class which 
calls for notice is that which is produced by addition. 

Of this there are various kinds. Words, for instance, 
may be doubled with a view to amplification, as in 
‘O have slain, I have slain, not Spurius Maelius"^ 
(where the first 1 have slain states what has been 
done, while the second emphasises it), or to excite 
pity, as in 

Ah ! Corydon, Corydon." ^ 

The same figure may also sometimes be employed 29 
ironically, with a view to disparagement. Similar to 
such doubling of words is repetition following a 
parenthesis y but the effect is stronger. I have seen 
the property alas ! (for .though all my tears are shed, 
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lacrimis iamen injixits haeret animo dolor) bona, inquam, 
Cn. Pornpcii acerbissiwae voci subiecta prcieconis . — Vivis 
et vivis non ad dcponendmn, sed ad confimiandam 

30 aiidaciam, Et ab iisdem verbis plura acriter et 
instariter incifiiunt : Nihilne ie noctumum praesidhim 
Palatiif 7iihil urbis vigiliaef iiihil timor popuU, nihil 
conseimis bonoruin omnium, nihil hie muniiissmius habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunl P et 
in iisdem desinunt : Q:uis eos postulavii ? Appius. 

31 Quis produxit ? Appius. Quanquam hoc exempluni 

ad aliud quoque schema pertinet^ cuius et initia inter 
se et fines iidem sunt, quis et quis, Appius et Appius. 
Quale est : Qui sunt, qui jbedera saepe rupej'unt ? 
Carlha^nienses. Qui sunt, qui crudelissime bellum 
gessemint 9 Carthaginienscs. Qui simt, qui llaliam 
de formarunt 9 Carthaginienses. Qui .mni, qui sibi 

32 ignosd postulant 9 Carthaginienses. Etiam in contra- 
positis vel comparativis solet respondere priinorum 
verborum altenia repetition quod modo huius esse 
loci potius dixi : Vigilas tu de node, ut inis consuUa- 
toiibus respondeas ; ille, ut eo quo intendit mature cum 
exerciiu perveniaL Te gallorum, ilium buccinai'um 


^ Phil, II. xxvi, 64. * Cat, i. ii. 4, 

® Cic. Cat, I. i. 1. * pro. Mil, xxii. 59. 

® Auct. ad Herenn., iv. 14. 

• IX. ii. 100. The passage is t^om pro Murena, ix. 22. 
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niy grief still clings to me deep-rooted in my heart), 
the property, 1 say, of Gnaeus Pompcius put up for 
sale by the cruel voice of the public crier.” ^ ‘‘You 
still live, and live not to abate your audacity, but to 
increase it.” ^ Again, a number of clauses may begin 30 
with the same word for the sake of ^rce and em- 
phasis. “ Were you unmoved by tlie guard set each 
night upon the J^^latine, unmoved by the patrolling 
of tlie city, unmoved by the terror of the people, 
unmoved by the unanimity of all good citizens, un- 
moved by the choice of so strongly fortified a spot 
for the assembly of the senate, unmoved by the looks 
and faces of those here present to-day? ”3 Qj. 
they may end with the same words. Who de- 
manded them ? Appius. Who produced them ? 
Appius.” ^ This last instance, however, comes under 31 
the head of another figure as well, where both 
opening and concluding words are identical, since 
the sentences open with “who” and end with 
“Appius.” Here is another example. “Who are 
they who have so often broken treaties? The 
Carthaginians. Who are they who have waged war 
with such atrocious cruelty? The Carthaginians. 
Who are they who have laid Italy waste ? The 
C’arthaginians. Who are they who pray for pardon ? 
I’he Carthaginians.” ® Again, in antitheses and com- 32 
parisons the first words of alternate phrases are 
frequently repeated to produce correspondence, 
which was my reason for saying a little while back® 
that this device came under the present topic rather 
than that which I was then discussing. You pass 
wakeful nights that you may be able to reply to 
your clients ; he that he and his army may arrive 
betimes at their destination. You are roused by 
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canius exstisctiaL Tu actionem insiiiuis ; ille aciern 
mstruit, Tu caves, ne consuLlores tui, ille, ne urhes aut 

33 castra capiantur, Sed hac gratia non fuit contentus 
orator, vertit in contrarium eandcm figiiram : Ille 
tenet et scit, ut hostimn copiae, tu, ut aijuae pluviae 
arceantur. Ille exercitatus in propagandis finibus, tu in 

34 regendis, Possunt media quoque^ respondere vel 
primis, ut 

Te nemus Angitiae, vilrea ie Fucinus unda ; 

vel ultiinis ut Haec navis onusta praeda Siciliensi, cum 
et ipsa esset ex pixieda, Nec quisquain dubitabit. 
idem fieri posse iteratis utrinque mediis. Respon- 
dent primis et ultima : Multi et graves dolores inventi 
36 parentibus et propinquis multi, Est et illud repetendi 
genus, quod simul ^ j)roposita iterat et dividit : 

Iphitus et Pelias 7necum, quorum Iphitiis aevo 
lam gravior, Pelias et vulnere tardus Ulixi, 

*E 7 rai/o 8 os dicitur Gracce, nostri regressionem vocant. 
36 Nec solum in eodem sensu, sed etiain in diverse 
eadem verba contra sumuntur: Priucipum dignitas 
^ sirnul, Spalding: seinel, MSS, 

^ Atu, vii. 769 ; 

“ Thee did Angitia’s grove bewail, 

Thee too the glassy waves o’ the Facine lake.” 

The correspondence is to bo found in te (coming first in 
one and second in the other clause). 

* Ferr, v. xvii. 44. 

^ Ferr, v. xlv, 119. 

* Aen. ii. 436. 
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cockcrow, he by the bugle’s reveille. You draw up 
your legal pleas, he sets the battle in array. You 
are on the watch that your clients be not taken at a 
disadvantage, l\e that cities or camps be not so 
taken.” But tlie orator is not content with pro- 33 
ducing this effect, but {)roceeds to reverse the figure. 

He knows and understands how to keep oft* the 
forces of the ei^my, you how to keep ofi* the rain- 
water ; he is skilled to extend boundaries, you to 
delimit them.” A similar correspondence may be 34 
produced between the middle and the opening of a 
sentence, as in the line : 

te nemus AngiLiae^ vitrea le Fvclnus uiida}- 

Or the middle may correspond to the end, as in the 
following sentence : This ship, laden with the spoil 
of Sicily, while it was itself a portion of the spoil,” ^ 
Nor will it be questioned that a like effect may be 
produced by the repetition of the middle of both 
clauses. Again, the end may correspond with the 
beginning. Many grievous afflictions were devised 
for parents and for kinsfolk many.”® There is also 35 
another form of repetition which simultaneously 
reiterates things that have already been said, and 
draws distinctions between them. 

Iphitus too with me and Pelias came, 

Iphitus bowed with age and Pelias 
Slow-limping with the wound Ulysses gave.”^ 

This is styled €7ravo8os by the Greeks and regression 
by Roman writers. Nor are words only repeated to 36 
reaffirm the same meaning, but the repetition may 
serve to mark a contrasty as in the following sentence. 
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erat paene par, non par fortasse eonm qui seqiiebantiir. 
Interim variatur casibus haec et geiieribus retrac- 
tatio ; Magnus est dicendi labor, magna res et cetera ; 
et apud Rutiliurn longa Tr^pioSw, s-ed haec initia 
seiitentarium sunt : Pater hie tuus ? pairem nunc 

37 appellas ? pabi^ tui Jilius es ? Fit casibus mode hoc 
schema^ quod ‘rrakvirTinTov vocant. Constat aliis 
etiam modis, ut pro Cluentio : Qq'^d autem tempus 
veneni dandi ? illo die ? ilia frequenlia Per quern 
porro datum ? wide sumptum ? quae porro interceplio 

38 poculi ? cur non de integro autem dabm ? Hanc reruni, 

coniunctam diversitatem Caecilius jnera^oAr/v vocat, 
qualis est pro Cluentio locus in Oppianicum : Ilium 
ialndas publicas Larini censorias corrupme decurmie.s 
universi mdicaverunt, cum illo nemo raiionem, nemo rent 
ullam contrahehat, nemo ilium ex tain multis cognalis 
et adfinihus tutorem unquam libens suis scripsii, et 

39 deinceps adbuc niulta. Ut haec in unurn conge- 
runtur, ita contra ilia dispersa sunt, quae a Cicerone 
dissipata dici puto : 

Hie segetes, illic veniunt felicius uvae, 

Arborei fetus alibi, 

40 et deinceps. Ilia vero apud Ciceronem mira figura- 


^ "pTo Lig. vi. 19. 

® pro Muren, xiii. 29. 

® RutiL i. X. “Is this your father? Do you still call 
him father ? Are you your father’s son ? ” 

^ lx. 167. “But what was the time chosen for giving the 
poison ? Was it ou that day ? Amid such a crowd ? And 
who was selected to administer it ? Where was it got ? How 
was the cup intercepted ? Why was it not given a second 
time ? ” , 
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^^The reputation of the leaders was approximately 
equah but that of their followers perhaps not so 
equal.” ^ At times the cases and genders of the 
words repeated tnay be varied^ as in Great is the 
toil of speaking, and great the task, etc.” ; ^ a similar 
instance is found in Rutilius, but in £# long period. 

I therefore merely cite the beginnings of the clauses. 
Pater hie tuns ? pKitreni nunc appellas ? patris tui fdius 

This figure may also be effected solely by 37 
change of cases, a proceeding which the Greeks call 
TToXuTTTWToi/. It may also be produced in other ways, 
as in the pro CLueniio : Quod auiem tempus veneni dandi ? 
illo die ? ilia frequentia ? per quern porro datum ? imde 
sumpturn ? quae porr'o intercepiio poculi ? cur non de 
integro auiem datum ? The combination of different 38 
details is called pera^oX^ by Caecilius, and may be 
exemplified by tlie following passage directed against 
Oppianicus in the pro Cluentio : ^ The local senate 
were unanimously of opinion that he had falsified the 
public registers at Larinum ; no one would liave any 
business dealings or make any contract with him, 
no one out of all his numerous relations and kinsfolk 
ever appointed him as guardian to his children,” 
with much more to the same effect. In this case the 39 
details are massed together, but they may equally be 
distributed or dissipated, as I think Cicero says. For 
example : 

Here corn, there grapes, elsewhere the growth 
of trees 

More freely rises,” ® 

with the remainder of the passage. A wonderful 40 
* xiv. 41. * Geurg, i. 54. 
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rum mixtura deprelieiulitiir, in qua et primum 
verbiim ^ longo post iiitervallo redditum est ultimum 
et media primis et mediis ultima congruunt : Vestrum 
iam hie factum reprehendiiur, patres conseripti, non 
meum ; ac pulcherrimum tpiidem factum^ verum, ut dixiy 

41 non meum, sedwestrum. Hanc frequentiorem repeti- 
tionem ttA-okt/v vocant, quae fit ex permixtis figuris, 
ut supra dixi, utque se habet epiftola ad Bruturiq 
Ego C2mi in gratiani jcdierim cum Appio Claudio, et 

42 redierim per Cn. Pompeium, ego ergo cum redierim. Et 
in iisderu sententiis crebrioribus mutata declinationi- 
bus iteratioiie verborum : ut apud Persiiinq 

IJsipie adeone 

Scire tuum nihil est, nisi ic scire hoc sciat alter? 

Et apud Ciceronem, Neqne enim poterant iudicio el 

43 hi damnari, qui iudicahnnt. Sed sensus quoque toti, 
quemadmodum coeperunt, desinunt : Veriit ex Asia. 
Hoc ipsum quam novum / Tribimus plehis venit ex 
Asia. In eadem tamen periodo et verbum primum 
ultimum ^ refertur, tertium iam sermone, adiectum 
est enim Verumiamen venit. Interim sententiaejuidern 
repetitur^ sed non eodeni^ verborum ordine : Quid 
Cleomenes facere potuit ? Non enim possum quemquam 
insimulare falso. Quid, inquam, magno opere potuit 

' primum verbum, Hahn : primo verbo, MSS. 

^ primum ultimum, suggested hy Halm : ultimum primum, 
MSS. 

sed non eodern, added by Mcisler. 


^ From tlie lost speech against Q. Metellus. 

^ Now lost. ® i. 2<J. The translation is Watson’s. 

* Origin unknown, ® From the lost in Q* Metellum, 
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mixture of figures maybe found in Cicero^ in the 
following passage^ where the first word is repeated 
last after a long interval, while the middle corre- 
sponds with the beginning, and the concluding words 
with the middle. Yours is the work which we 
find here, conscript fathers, not mine, a fine piece of 
work too, but, as I have said, not minfi, but yours.” 
This frequent repetition, which, as 1 have said, is 41 
[iroduced by a mixture of figures, is called ttXokt/ by 
the Greeks: a letter of Cicero‘S to Brutus will pro- 
vide a further example. When I had made my 
peace with Appius Claudius and made it through the 
agency of Gnaeus Pompeius, w'heii then I had made 
my peace,” etc. 'Phe like effect may be produced 42 
in the same sentence by repeating the same words 
in dilferent forms, as in Persius : 

Is then to know in thee 

Nothing unless another know thou knowest.^” ^ 

and in Cicero,^ where he says, ^^For it was im- 
possible for the judges as well to be condemned by 
their own judgement.” Wliole sentences again end 43 
with the phrase with which they began. Take an 
example. ‘^He came from Asia. What a strange 
thing! A tribune of the people came from Asia.”® 
Nay, the first word of this same period is actually re- 
peated at its close, thus making its third appearance : 
for to the wprds just quoted the orator adds, Still 
for all that he came.” Sometimes a whole clause is 
repeated, although the order of the words is altered, 
as, for example. Quid Cleomenes facere potuit ? non 
enim possum cpiermpiafn insimulare J'also, quidy mquaniy 
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44 Cleomenes facere ? ^ Prioris etiam sententiae verbum 
ultimum ac sequentis primum 2 frequenter est idem, 
quo quidem schemate utuntur poetae saepius ; 

PierideSy vos haec f acietis maxima Gallo, 

Gallo, cuius amor tantum mihi crescit in koras, 

r 

Sed ne oratores quidem raro : Hie tamen vivit ; vivit ? 

45 ivimo vero eliam in senaium venii, Ai^ iqu an do^ sicut in 
geininatione verborum diximus, initia quoque et 
clausulae sententiarum aliis, sed non alio tenden- 
tibus verbis inter se consonant. Initia hoc modo : 
Dedidcrim periculis omnibus, obtulerim insidiis, ohiccerim 
invidiae. llursus clausulae ibidem statim, Vos e?iim 
statuistis, vos scnlcntiam dixistis, vos iudicavisiis. Hoc 
alii crvvMvvfilav, alii disiunctionem vocanL utrumque, 
etiainsi est diversum, recte ; nam est nominum idem 
significantium separatio. Congregantur quoque 
verba idem significantia. Qttae cum ita sint, Catilina, 
perge quo coepisii ; egredere aliquando ex urbe, patent 

46 portae, proficiscere, Et in eundein alio libro : Abiit, 
excessit, erupit, evasit. Hoc Caecilio irX^ovaa-po^ 

^ The text is as given hy the best MSS. of Cicero. The best 
MSS. of Quintilian, however, read facere Cleomenes potiiit. 

^ priirium added by Badius. 


^ Verr, v. xli. 107. “What could Cleomenes have done? 
For I cannot accuse any one falsely. What, I say, could 
Cleomenes have done to any good effect ? ” 

* KcL X, 72. 

^ Cat. I. i. 2. 

‘ §30. 

* Fronn the lost in Q. Metellum, 

® I. V. 10. 
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magno opere potuit Cleomenes facere The first word 44 
of one clause is also frequently the same as the last 
of the preceding, a figure common in poetry. 

* And ye, 

Pierian Muses, shall enhance their worth 
For Gallus ; Callus, he for whon?each hour 
My love burns stronger.** 2 

But it is not uncommon even in the orators. For 
example: ^^Yet this man lives. Lives? Why he 
even came into the senate house.’* ^ Sometimes, as I 45 
remarked in connexion with the doubling of words, ^ 
the beginnings and the conclusions of sentences are 
made to correspond by the use of other words with 
the same meaning. Here is an example of corre- 
spondence between the beginnings : I would have 
faced every kind of danger ; I would have exposed 
myself to treacherous attacks ; I would have delivered 
myself over to public hatred.” ® An example of the 
correspondence of conclusions is provided by another 
passage in the same speech which follows close on 
that just cited : For you have decided ; you have 

passed sentence ; you have given judgment.” Some 
call this synonymy, others disjunction : both terms, 
despite their difference, are correct. For the words 
are differentiated, but their meaning is identical. 
Sometimes, again, words of the same meaning are 
grouped together. For instance, Since this is so, 
Catiline, proceed on the path which you have entered ; 
depart from the city, it is high time. Tlie gates are 
open, get you forth.**® 

Or take this example from another book of the 46 
orations against Catiline, He departed, he went 
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videtufj id est, abundans super nccessitatem oratio, 
sicut ilia Vidi oculos ante ipse meos. In illo enim 
vidi inest ipse. Verum id^ ut alio quoque loco dixi, 
cum supervacua oneratur adiectioite, vitiuin esL 
cum auget aut manifestat senlentiam sicut liic, 
virtu s. Fidi, ipse, mite oculos, totidem sunt adfectus. 

47 Cur tamen haec })roprie nomine Wli notarit, non 
video. Nam et geminatio et repetitio et qualiscun- 
que adiectio TrXcoraapo^ videri polest. Nec verba 
modo^ sed scnsus quoque idem facientes acervantur: 
Perturbatio istnm mentis et (piaedani scclcrum ojfusa 
cctligo et ardent es furiarum faces ea'citaruni. 

48 Congeruntur et diversa : Muller, tpraimi saeva cru~ 
deliias, patns amor, ira praeceps, tcmeritatis dementia. 
Et apud Ovidium : 

Sed grave Nereidum numen, sed corniger Ammon, 

Sed quae visceribus veniebat belua, ponti 
Exsaturanda meis. 

49 Invenb qui et hoc ttXok^v ^ vocaret : cui non adsen- 

^ After ^ followed hy late MSS. continues : usque 

ded licit et apuil nostrum etiam tragicum. love propagatus 
est ut perhibent Tantalus (sec sect. 57) pur me et investigata, 
etc. 


‘ II. i. 1. Am. xii. 638. 

® VIII. iii. 53. * From the lost m Pisonem. 

® Probably from a declamation. 

® Met. V. 17. 
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hence ; be burst forth, he was gone/' ^ This is re- 
garded as a case of pleonasm by Caecilius, that is to 
say, as language fuller than is absolutely required, 
like the plirase : 

Myself before very eyes I saw ” : ^ 

for myself ” is already implied by I saw.” But 
when such langi;^age is overweighted by some purely 
superfluous addition, it is, as 1 have also pointed out 
elsewhere,^ a fault; whereas when, as in this case, it 
serves to make the sense stronger and more obvious, 
it is a merit. I saw,” myself,” ‘^before my very 
eyes,” are so many appeals to the emotion. 1 cannot 47 
therefore see why Caecilius should have stigmatised 
these words by such a name, since the doubling and 
repetition of words and all forms of addition may like- 
wise be regarded as pleonasms. And it is not merely 
words that are thus grouped together. The same 
device may be a[)plied to thoughts of similar content. 
“I'he wild confusion of his thoughts, the thick 
darkness shed upon his soul by his crimes and the 
burning torches of the furies all drove him on.” ^ 

Words of different meaning may likewise be 48 
grouped together, as for instance, The woman, the 
savage cruelty of the tyrant, love for his father, 
anger beyond control, the madness of blind daring” 
or again, as in the following passage from Ovid/* 

^05ut the dread Nereids’ power, 

But hornM Ammon, but that wild sea-beast 
To feed upon my vitals that must come.” 

I have found some who call this also by the name 49 
of irXoKrj : but 1 do not agree, as only one figure is 
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tior, cum sit unius figurae^ mixta quoque et idem 
et diversum sigriificaiitia, quod et ipsum SiaXXay^v 
vocant. Qmero ah hnmicia, sintnc haec investigata] 
cornperta,^ pate facta, suhlata, dcleta, exstincta per me} 
Investigata, cdniperia, patefacta aliud ostenduiit ; 
suhlata, deleia, exstmcta sunt inter^^ se similia^ sed 

60 non etiam prioribus. Et hoc autern exemplum et 
superius aliam quoque efficiunt figuram, quae, quia 
coniunctionibus caret, dissolutio vocatur, apta, cum 
quid instantius dicimus ; nain et singula inculcantur 
et quasi plura hunt Idcoque iitimur hac figura 
non in singulis modo verbis, sed sententiis etiam, 
lit Cicero dicit contra contionem Metelli : Qui indica- 
hafitur, eos vocari, cuslodiri, ad, scnatum adduci iussi ; 
in senatum sunt introducti, et totus hie locus talis est. 
Hoc genus et /SpaxvXoyiav vocant, quae potest esse 
copulata dissolutio. Contrarium illud^ est schema, 
quod coniunctionibus abundat. lllud ao-uvSerov, hoc 

61 TroAvo-uvSeTov dicitur. Sed hoc est vel iisdem saepius 
repetitis, ut 

^ Before patefacta MSS, give ide or id est, whichy if pate- 
facta he correct, 7Mtst he deleted. AUerimtively Halm deletes id 
eat patefacta as a gtoss^ also expunging deleta. 

* illud, Halm : ut, AO» 
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involved. We may also find a mixture of words, 
some identical and others different in meaning; of 
this figure, which the Greeks style StaAXayiy, the 
following will provide an example: 1 ask my 

enemies whether these plots were investigated, 
discovered and laid bare, overthrown, crushed and 
destroyed by me.'’ ^ In this sei^tence “investi- 
gated,” “ discovered” and “laid bare ” are different 
in meaning, \vtiile “overthrown,” “crushed” and 
“destroyed” are similar in meaning to each other, 
but different from the three previous. But both the 50 
last example and the last but one involve a different 
Jigure as well, which, owing to the absence of 
connecting particles, is called dissolulmi {asijndidon), 
and is useful when we are speaking with special 
vigour : for it at once impresses the details on the 
mind and makes them seem more numerous than 
they really are. Consequently, we apply this 
Jigure not merely to single words, but to whole 
sentences, as, for instance, is done by Cicero in his 
reply 2 to the speech which Metellus made to 
the public assembly: “I ordered those against 
whom information was laid, to be summoned, guarded, 
brought before the senate : they were led into the 
senate,” while the rest of the passage is constructed 
on similar lines. This kind oi ^figure is also called 
hrachjlogtf, which may be regarded as detachment 
without loss of connexion. The opposite of this 
figure of asyndeton is polysyndeton, which is character- 
ised by the number of connecting particles employed. 

In this figure we may repeat the same connecting 61 
particle a number of times, asinthe following instance : 

^ From the lost speech in Q. Meldlum, 

* Only a few fragments remain. 
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Tectumqiie laremque 

Artnaqne Amyclaenmque caytem Cressainque pharelram. ; 

62 vel cliversis : Arma vinmique — Muliuin ille et tcrris — 

63 Multa quoque. Adverbia quoque * 2 t pronomina 
variant 11 r. Hie ilium vidi mvenem, — senos ctn 
Hostra dies, — Hie, mihi reaponsum primus dedit illc petenti. 
Sed iitrumque horum acervatio esL^ tantum iuncta 

54 aut dissoluta. Omnibus scriptores sua nomina dede- 
runt, sed varia et iit ciiique fingenti placuit. Fons 
quidem unus, quia acriora facit et instantiora quae 
dicimus et vim quandam prae se ferentia velut 
saepius erumpeiitis adfeetus. 

Gradatio^ (piae dieitur nXipa^y apertiorem habet 
artem et magis adfectatam ideoque esse rarior 

65 debet. Est autem i})sa quoque adiectionis ; repetit 
enim c|uac dicta sunt et, priusquam ad aliud descen- 
dat, in prioribus resistit. Eius exemplum ex 
(jraeco notissimo transferatur : Non enim dixi quidem 
sed Jwn ^ scripsi, nec scripsi quidem ^ sed non aim lega- 
tionem, nec ^ ohii quidem legafionem ^ sed non persuasi 

56 Thehanis, Sint tanien tradita et Latina : Africano 
lirhUem industridy virliis gloriam, gloria acmulos compa- 
ravit, Et Calvi : Non ergo ynagis pecuniamim repc- 

^ est, Spalding : et, MSS. 

* Omitted hy MSS. 


’ Georg, iii. 344. 

Aen. i. 1. fqq. 

^ Ed. i. 43. *‘Here I beheld that youth 

For whom each year twelve days my altars smoke, 
He first gave answer to my supplication.” 

^ Dernosth. de Oor. 179. 

® Auct. ad llerenn, iv. 25. 
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“ His house and home and arms 
And Amyclean hound and Cretan quiver” 

or they may \)e different, as in the case of arma 52 
virumque followed by multwn tile et terris and mulla 
quoque.^ Adverbs and pronouns also may be varied, 53 
as in the following instance:^ Hie ilium vidi iiwenem 
followed by /n'j senos cui nostra dies and hie mihi 
respoimmi primus dedii ille j)etenti. But both these 
cases involve the massing together of words and 
phrases either in asyndeUm or pohfsifndeton. Writers 54 
have given s])ecial names to all the different forms, 
but the names vary with tlie caprice of the inventor. 
The origin of these figures is one and the same, 
namely that they make our utterances more vigorous 
and emphatic and produce an impression of vehemence 
such as might spring from repeated outbursts of 
emotion. 

Gradation, which the Greeks call climax, necessi- 
tates a more obvious and less natural application of 
art and should therefore be more sparingly employed. 
Moreover, it involves addition, since it repeats what 55 
has already been said and, before passing to a new 
point, dwells on those which precede. I will trans- 
late a very famous instance from the Greek. ^ I 

did not say this, witliout making a formal proposal 
to that effect, I did not make that proposal witliout 
undertaking the embassy, nor undertake the embassy 
without persuading the Thebans.” There are, liow- 56 
ever, examples of the same thing in Latin authors. 

It was the energy of Africanus that gave him his 
peculiar excellence, his excellence that gave him 
glory, his glory that gave him rivals.” ^ Calvus 
again writes, Consequently this means the abolition 
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tundarum (juam maiesiatisy ?ieque maiestatis magis quam 
Plautiae legis, neque Plautiae legis magis quam ambitus, 
nequc ambitus magis quam omnium legum iudicia peiier- 

67 U7iO Invenitiir apud poetas quoqiie, ut apud 
Homerum de scepti c, quod a love ad Agarnemnonem 
usque deducit, apud nostrum etiam tragicuiii ; 

love propagatus est, ut perhihent, T^pitalus, 

Ex Tantalo ortus Pelops, ex Pelope auUmi satus 
Alreus, qui nostrum porro jyropagai genus, 

68 At quae per detractionem fiunt figurae, brevitatis 
novitatisque maxirne gratiam petunt ; quarum una 
est ea, quam libro proximo in figuras ex arw^Khoyj] 
distuli, cum subtractum verbum aliquod satis ex 
ceteris intelligitur : ut Caelius in Antonium, Stupere 
gaudio Graecus : simul enim auditur coepit. Cicero 
ad Brutum : Sermo nullus scilicet nisi de te ; quid enm 
potius P Turn Flavius, Cras, inquit, tahellarii, el ego 

69 ibidem has inter cenam exaravi, Cui similia sunt 
ilia meo quidein iudicio, in quibus verba decenter 
pudoris gratia subtrahuntur : 

Novmius et qui te, transversa tueniihus hircis, 

Et quo, sed faciles Npnphae risere, sacello. 

^ iudicia perierunt, Aqnila Eomanus : est, MSS. 

1 11. ii. 101. 

® Unknown, 

* viir. vi. 21. 

* ‘‘The Greek was struck dumb with joy,” 

® Lost. “No talk except of you. What better? Then 
Flavius says, * Couriers to-morrow,’ and I scribbled these lines 
at his house during dinner.” 

« Ed. iii. 8. 
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of trials for treason no less than for extortion^ for 
offences covered by the Plautian law no less than for 
treason^ for bribery no less than for those offences^ 
and for all breaches of every law no less than 
for bribery/* etc. It is also to be found in poets, 57 
as in the passage in Horner^ describii^g the sceptre 
which he traces from the hands of Jupiter down to 
those of Agamemnon, and in the following from one 
of our own tragedians 

^‘From Jove, so runs the tale, was Tantalus sprung, 
From Tantalus Pelops, and of Pelops’ seed 
Sprang Atreus, who is sire of all our line." 

As regai*ds the figures produced by omission, they 08 
rely for their charm in the main on conciseness and 
novelty. There is one of these which I mentioned 
in the last book ^ with reference to .synecdoche, and 
postponed discussing until such time as I came to 
deal with Jlgnres : it occurs when the word omitted 
may be clearly gathered from the context : an 
example may be found in Caelius’ denunciation of 
Antony : stiipere gandio Graecus : ^ for we must clearly 
supply coepit. Or take the following passage from a 
letter of Cicero ^ to Brutus ; Semo nullus scilicet 7 iisi 
de te : quid enini potius ^ turn Flavius, eras, inquit, 
tabellarii, et ego ibidem has inter cenum exaravi Of a 69 
similar kind, at any rate in my opinion, are those 
passages in which words are decently omitted to 
spare our modesty. 

^^You — while the goats looked goatish — we know 
who, 

And in what cliapel — (but the kind Nymphs 
laughed)." ® 
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60 Hanc quidam aposiopesin putant, frustra. Nam 
ilia quid taceat incertum est aut certe longiore 
sernione explicaiidum, hie unum verbum et mani- 
festum quidem desideratur ; quod sit aposiopesis est, 
nihil non, in quo deest aliquid, idem appellabitur. 

61 Ego ne ^ illud' quidem aposiopesin semper voco, in 
quo res quaecunque relinquitur intelligenda, ut ea 
quae in epistolis Cicero : Data Lujfercalihus, quo die 
Antonins Caesari ; non eiiini obticuit sed lusit, quia 
nihil aliud intelligi poterat quam hoc, diadema 

62 imposiiit. Altera est per detractionem figura, de qua 
modo dictum, cui coniunctiones eximuntur. Tertia, 
quae dicitur lir^lcvy^ivov, in qua unum ad verbum 
plures sententiae referuntur, quarum unaquaeque 
desideraret illud, si sola poneretur. Id accidit 
aut praeposito verbo, ad quod reliqua respiciant : 
Vioii pudoreni libido, tiniorem audacia, ralionem 
amentia; aut illato, quo plura cluduntur : Neque 
enim is es, Catilina, ul te aut pudor imqiiam a 
tuj'piludine aul inetus a periculo aut ratio a furore 

63 revocaverit. Medium quoque potest esse, quod et 
prioribus et sequentibus sufficiat. lungit aiitem et 
diversos sexus, ut cum marern feminamque /ilios 

' no, Spalding : nego, A O. 

^ sed added by Jlalm. 


^ Lost. The souse is, “ JJospaLchod on the day on which 
Antony offered Caesar the crown.” 

^ § 50. 

^ Pro Clueiit, vi. 15. “Lust conquered shame, boldness 
fear, madness reason.” 
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Some regard this as an aposiopc.m, but wrongly. 60 
For in aposiopesls it is either uncertain or at least 
requires an explanation of some length to show what 
is sujipressed, whereas in the present case only one 
word, and that of an obvious character, is missing. 

If this, then, is an aposiopcxU, all omissions will have 
a claim to the title. 1 would not even allow the 61 
name of aposiopesis to all cases where what is omitted 
is left to be understood, as for example the follow- 
ing j)hrase from Cicero’s letters,^ Data J^upcrcaLUnis 
(juo die Antonina Caeaari : for there, there is no real 
suppression : the omission is merely playful, for there 
is but one way of completing the sentence, namely 
with the words diadema imposuit. Another figure 62 
produced by omission is that of which 1 have just 
spoken,*”^ when the connecting particles are omitted. 

A third is the figure known as cVc^ci^y/xcVov, in which 
a number of clauses are all completed by the same 
verb, which would be required by eacli singly if they 
stood alone. In such cases the verb to whicli the 
rest of the sentence refers may come first, as in the 
following instaiK'C : Firit pudorcm libido , iimorcm 
audacia, rationem amentia A Or it may come last, 
closing a number of clauses, as in the following : ^ 
Neijue enim is es, Catilina, id te aut pudor unquam. a 
iurpitudine aid meins a pericnlo aut ratio a f urore revo- 
caverit. The verb may even be placed in the middle 63 
so as to serve both wdiat precedes and what follows. 
The same figure may joim different sexes, as for 
example when we speak of a male and female child 
under the comprehensive term of sons or it may 

* Cat, I. ix. 22. “ For you are not the man, Catiline, to 

bo deterred from vile acts by shame, from peril by fear, or 
from madness by reason.*’ 
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64 dicimus, et singularia pluralibus miscet. Sed liaec 
adeo sunt vulgaria, ut sibi artem figurarum adserere 
non possint. Illud plane figura est, qua diversa 
serinonis forma coniungitur: 

Sociis tunc, arma capessani, 

Edico, et dira helium cum genj^' gercndum. 

Quamvis eniin pars hello posterior participio insistat, 
utrique convenit illud edico. Non utique detrac- 
tionis gratia factam coniunctionem (tvvolk€lu)(tlv 
vocaut, quae duas res diversas colligat: 

I'am deest avaro, quod hahet, quam quod non hahet, 

65 Huic diversam volunt esse distinctionem, cui dant 
nomen Trapah'iaTokrjv, qua similia discernuntur ^ : Ctwi 
te pro asiuto snpie7item apjyelles, pro co7i/idenie forletn, 
pro illiherali diligenteyn. Quod totum j)eiidet ex 
finitione, ideoque an figura sit dubito. Cui contra- 
ria est ea, qua fit ex vicino transitus ad diversa ut 
similia ; Brevis esse lahoro, Ohscums Ho, et quae 
sequuntur. 

^ qua similia disoeTnuutur, liegius : quiasimili discernunt, 
AG. 


^ Aen. iii. 234; participio — gQrund\\Q {(je rend urn). 
2 Syriis 486 (Ribbeck). 

® MuHl, i. 4. 

* Hor. A.P. 25. 
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interchange singular and plural. But these devices 64 
are so common that they can scarcely lay claim to 
involve the art essential to /igiires. On tlie other 
hand it is quite obviously n figure, when two different 
constructions are combined as in the following case : 

Socm time anna caphssant 
Edico ei dira helium cum genie gerendmn} 

(I bid my comrades straight to seize their arms 

And war be waged against a savage race.) 

For although the portion of the sentence following 
helium ends with a participle, botii clauses of the 
sentence are correctly governed by edteo. Another 
form of connexion, which does not necessarily involve 
omission, is called (rwotKciwrns, because it connects 
two different things, for example : 

^^The miser lacks 

That which he has no less than wliat he has not.” ^ 

To this figure is opposed dislinciion, which they call G 5 
TrapaZiacTToXfj, by which we distinguish between 
similar things, as in this sentence : ® Wlien you call 
yourself wise instead of astute, brave instead of rash, 
economical instead of mean.” But this is entirely 
dependent on definition, and therefore I have my 
doubts whether it can be called a figure. Its opposite 
occurs when we pass at a bound from one thing to 
something different, as though from like to like ; for 
example : 

1 labour to be brief, I turn obscure,” ^ 
with what follows. 
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66 Tertiiim est j^eiuis (iguraruin, quod aut similitudine 
aliqua vocuin aut paribus aut coiitrariis convertit in 
se aures et aiiinios excitat. Mine est napovo/xacrca, 
quae dicitur adnominatio. Ea 11911 uno modo fieri 
solet : ex vicinia quadam praedicti nominis ducta 
casibus decHnat, ut Douiitius Afer pro Cloatilla, 
Muller omnium rerum imperltaj in oniiiihus rel)us in felLv; 

67 et ourn verbo idem verbum jiluse^i^nifieans subiun- 
gitur : Qiiando homo hosiis, homo, Quibus exernplis 
sum in aliud usus, sed in uno €/>tc/)ao-t5 est et ^ gemina- 
tio. Uaptwopaola contrariuin est, quod eodem verbo 
quasi falsum arguitur: Quae lex privaiis hominihus 

68 esse lex non videbalur. Cui confinis est di/TavaKXao-is, 
eiusdem verbi contraria significatio. Cum Proculeius 
quereretur de filio, quod is mortem suam exspectaret^ 
et ille dixisset, se vero non exspectare : ImmOy inquit, 
rogo exspecies. Non ex eodem sed ex vicino diver- 
sum ^ accipitur, cum supplicio adficiendum dicas, 

69 quem supplicaiione dignum iudicaris. Aliter quocpie 
voces aut eaedem diversa in significatione ponuntur 
aut productione tantum vel correptione mutatae ; 

' t/x<^acr(sr est et, E. Wolffiin : CPACIC est, A : fassis, falsis, 
fall is, other MSS. 

* vieino diversum, SchUtz : diverse vicinum, MSS. 


* “A woman unskilled in everything and in every Lluug 
unhappy.” 

^ The meaning is obscure. As punctuated, the sense is 
“ since he is a man, the man is an enemy,” i. «. the utterance 
of some misanthrope. Or a question-niark may be placed 
after homo and the meaning will be “since he is a man, can 
he be an enemy?” 

* In Pis, xiii. 20. 
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There is a tliird class of figures which attracts the 66 
ear of the audience and excites their attention by 
some resemblance, equality or contrast of words. 

To this class belongs paronomasia, which we call 
adnominatio. This may be effected in different ways. 

It may depend on the resemblance of one word to 
another which has preceded, although tlie words are 
in different cases. Take the following passage from 
Domitius Afer’s defence of Cloatilla : Muller omnium 
rerum imperita, in omnibus rebus inJ'elLr.^ Or the same 67 
word may be repeated with greater meaning, as 
quando homo, hosfis kmno,^ But although I have used 
these examples to illustrate something quite different, 
one of them involves both einphasis and reiieraiion. 
The opposite of paronomasia occurs when one word is 
proved to be false by repetition ; for instance, This 
law did not seem to be a law to private individuals.” ^ 
Akin to this is that syled dvTavaKXacrts, where the 68 
same word is used in two different meanings. When 
Proculeius reproached his son with waiting for his 
death, and the son replied that he was not waiting 
for it, the former retorted. Well then, I ask you to 
wait for it. Sometimes such difference in meaning 
is obtained not by using the same word, but one like 
it, as for example by saying tliat a man whom you 
think dignus supplicatione (worthy of supplication) is 
supplicio adficiendus.^ There are also other ways in 69 
which the same words may be used in different 
senses or altered by the lengthening or shortening of 

* In old Latin siipplicium was used as equivalent to suppli- 
catio, and this use survives in Livy and Sallust. But in 
Augustan and post-Augustan language the normal meaning 
of supplicium was “punishment/’ and the natural translation 
would be “worthy of punishment.'* 
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quod etiam in iocis frigidum equidem tradi inter 
praecej)ta miror^ corumquc exempla vitandi potius 

70 quain imitandi gratia pono : Amari imundum est, si 
cureiiir, ne qmd insit amari. Avium dulcedo ad avium 
ducit ; et apud Ovidium ludentein : 

Cuficgo no7i dicam, Furia, te furiam? 

71 Cornificius hanc traductionem j^ocat, videlicet al- 
terius intellectus ad alterum. bed elegantiiis^ quod 
est positum in distinguenda rei proprietate : Hanc 
rei piddicae pestem paiilisper reprimi, non in perpeUmm 
comprimi posse. Et quae praepositionibus in con- 
trarium mutantur : Non emissns ex urhe, sed immissns 
in iirbejn esse videatur. Melius atque acrius^ quod 
cum flgura iucundum est turn etiam sensu valet : 

72 Emit morle iminortalitatem. Ilia leviora : Non Pisonum 
sed pisiojiim et Ex oi'otore arator. Pessimum vero : 
Ne patres conscripti videantur circumscripti ; — Haro 
cvenit sed vehementer venit. Sed ^ contingit, ut aliqui 
sensus veheniens et acer venustatem aliquam non 

73 eadem ex voce ^ non dissona accipiat. Et cur rne 

1 sed, Halm : sic, MSS. ^ voce, added hy Christ, 


^ Auct. ad Herenn. iv. 14: ‘‘It is pleasant to be loved, 
but we must take care that there is no bitterness in that 
love.” 

2 “ Birds’ sweet song leads us into pathless places.” 

* Probably from a collection of epigrams: “Furia, why 
should I not call you a fury?” 

* Cat. I. xii. 30. 

* Cat. I. 1). 27: “He would seem not so much to have 
been sent out from, but to have been launched against the 
city.” 

® “ By his death ho purchased undying fame.” 

’ “ Not of the Pisos, but of the bakers.” 
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a syllable: this is a poor trick even when employed 
in jest^ and I am surprised that it should be included 
in the text-books : the instances which I quote are 
therefore given as examples for avoidance, not for 
imitation. Her6 they are : Amari lucimdmn est, si 70 
curetur ne quid insit awari/ and Avhm dulccdo ad avium 
ducit and again this jest from Ovid,^ 

Cur ego 7;pn dicaniy Faria, ic furiam ? 

Cornificius calls tins trnductio, that is the trans- 71 
ference of the meaning of one word to another. It 
has, however, greater elegance when it is employed 
to distinguish the exact meanings of things, as in the 
following example: ^^This curse to the state could 
be repressed for a time, but not suppressed for ever ; ” ^ 
the same is true when the meaning of verbs is reversed 
by a change in the preposition with which they are* 
compounded : for example. Non emissus ex urbe, sed 
immissvs in urhem esse videaturA The effect is better 
still and more emphatic when our pleasure is derived 
both from the figurative form and the excellence of 
the sense, as in the following instance : emit morte 
iirnnortalitafcm.^ A more trivial effect is produced by 72 
the following: Non Pisonum, sed pistonm,'^ and Ex 
07 'atore arator,^ while phrases such as Ne patres con- 
scripti videa7itur circumscripii,^ or raro eve7iit, sed vche- 
menter venii}^ are the worst of all. It does, however, 
sometimes happen that a bold and vigorous con- 
ception may derive a certain charm from the contrast 
between two words not dissimilar in sound. I do 73 

® Phil. III. ix. 22 : ** Orator turned ploughman.” 

• Auct. ad Jlerenn. iv. 22. ‘‘That the conscript fathers 
be not cheated.” 

Meaning uncertain. 
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prohibeat pudor uti domestico exemplo ? Pater 
meus contra cum, qui se le^ationi immorituruin 
dixerat, deinde vix paucis diebus insuinptis re iu- 
fecta redierat, No?i exigo, ut immonaris legatiom ; 
immorare. Nam et valet sensus i^^se et in verbis 
tantinn distantibiis iiicunde consonat vox, praesertim 
non captata, ^'sed velut oblata, cum altero suo sit 

74 usus, alteriiin ab adversario acceperit. Magnae 
veteribus curae fuit gratiam dice^di et paribus et 
contrariis acquirere. Gorgias in hoc immodicus, 
copiosus aetate utiqiic prima Isocrates fuit. Delec- 
tatus est his etiarn M. Tullius, verum et moduiu 
adhibuit non ingratae, nisi copia redundet, voluptati 
et rcm aliocpii levem senlcntiarum pondere iinplcvit. 
Nam per se frigida et inanis adfectatio, cum in acres 
incidit sensus, innatam gratiarn ^ videtur habere non 
arcessitani. 

76 Similium fere quadruplex ratio est. Nam est 
prinium, quotiens verbum verbo aut non dissirnile 
valde quaeritur, ut 

Pupprsque tiiae puhesqnc inormn ; 

et Sic in hnc calamitosa fama qvnsi in aliqua peruicio- 
sussivia Jlannna, et N(m enim tarn spes laudanda quam 

^ innatam, 2nd hand of A , : innata, AO . : gratiam added by 
MeisUr. 


^ “ I do not demand that you should die on your embassy ; 
only stay there ! ” 

^ Aen. i. 399. “ Your ships and the flower of your young 

warriors.” 

^ Fro Cluent. i. 4. the midst of this disastrous 

defamation, which may be compared to a disastrous 
conflagration.” 
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not know that there is any reason why modesty 
should prevent me from illustrating this point from 
my own family. My father, in the course of a de- 
clamation against a man who had said he would die 
on his embassy a^id then returned after a few days’ 
absence without accomplishing anything, said, von 
ex'iQo uL hnmoriaris levationi : immorarf } For the 
sense is forcible and the sound of the two words, 
which are so verj'^different in meaning, is pleasant, 
more especially since the assonance is not far fetched, 
but presents itself (piite naturally, one word being of 
the speaker’s own selection, while the other is sup- 
plied by liis opponent. The old orators were at 74 
great pains to achieve elegance in the use of words 
similar or ojiposite in sound, (hirgias carried the 
practice to an extravagant pitcli, while Isocrates, at 
any rate in his early days, was much addicted to it. 
Even Cicero delighted in it, but showed some re- 
straint in the emj)loyment of a device which is not 
unattractive save when carried to excess, and, further, 
by the weight of his thought lent dignity to what 
would otherwise have been mere trivialities. For 
in itself this artifice is a fiat and foolish affectation, 
but when it goes hand in hand with vigour of 
thought, it gives the impression of natural charm, 
which the speaker has not had to go far to find. 

There are some four different forms of play upon 75 
verbal resemblances. The first occurs when we 
select some word which is not very unlike another, 
as in the line of Virgil 

tmpj)c.sque inae puhesque tuormu,^ 

or, sic hi hac calnmilosa fania quasi hi aliqua pernicio- 
sisshna iiavima^ and non enim tarn sjjes Laudanda quain 
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res est, aiit certe par et extremis syllabis consonans : 

70 Non verbis, sed arwis. Et hoc (pioqiie, quotiens in 
sententias acres incidit, piilclirum est : Quanimn 
possis, in en semper e.vperire, ui prosis. Hoc est irdpurov, 
ut pleris(pie placin’ t. 'I'lieo Stoiciis Vaptcrov existiinat^ 

77 quod sit e ineinbris non dissiinilibus. Secundum, 
ut clausula similiter cadat, syllabis iisdem in ultirnam 
partem collatis : o/xoiotcAcijtov vocant ^ similem dua- 
rum sententiarum vel pluriiim fiifem : Non rtwdo ad 
saluicm eius exstingnendam, sed eliam gloriam per tales 
viros infnngeudnm. quibus fere hunt, non tamen 
ut semper uti(]ue ultiniis consonent, quae TpUuAa 
dicuntur : l icit pudoreni hbido, iimorem audacia, 
7'aiionem amentia. Sed in quaternas (juoque ac plures 
haec ratio ire sententias potest. Fit etiain singulis 
verbis: Hecuba hoc dolet, pudet, piget ; et A blit, ex- 

78 cessit, ei'upit, evasit. I'ertium est, quod in eosdern 
casus cadit, hpLOioTTrunov dicitur. Sed neque, quod 
finem habet similem, utique in eundem venit fmem 
o/uotoTTToiTor, quia bpoibirTunov est tanturn casu simile, 
etiamsi dissimilia sint quae declinentur ; nec tanturn 
in fine deprehenditur, sed respondentibus vel 

^ vocant, added by Cappcronnicr. 

^ rcsj)ondentibus, Halnii respondent, AG. 


^ From Cic. de llepnMica, “For it is performance rather 
than promise that claims our praise.” 

2 Jlatil. ii. xii. “Not with words, but with arms.” 

® “ Always try in such cases to make your efforts as useful 
as possible.” 

* Pro MU. ii. 5. “Not merely to destroy his personal 
security, but even to blacken his name by means of such 
ruffians.” 

® 8ee § 62. 
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res est.^ Or at any rate the words selected will be 
of equal length and will liave similar terminations, 
as in 71011 verbis^ sed annis,^ A good efl'ect may also 76 
be produced by an artifice such as the following, so 
long as the thought which it expresses be vigor- 
ous : (juri)dum possis, in eo semper expaire ni prosis.^ 
The name commonly ap[)lied to tfiis is Tcdpurov, 
though the Stoic Theon thinks that in cases of 
TrdpLaov the corre!lpondeiice between the clauses must 
be exact. The second form occurs when clauses 77 
conclude alike, the same syllables being placed at 
the end of each ; this correspondence in the ending 
of two or more sentences is called homoeofeleuion. 
Here is an example : Non inodo ad saint em eiiis exstin- 
guendain sed etia^n gloriain per tales viros infnngejidam.^ 
This figure is usually, though not invariably, found in 
the groups of three clauses, styled rpUioXa^ of wdiich 
the following may be cited as an illustration : vicit 
pudorem libido, timorem audacia, ratkmem amentia,^ 
But the device may be applied to four clauses or 
more. The effect may even be ])roduced by single 
words; for exani]de, Hecuba hoc dolet, pudet^ pigf^lt^ 
or ahlit, exeessit, erupit, evasiij In the third form the 78 
correspondence is produced by the use of similar 
cases ; it is known as bpotoTmoTov. But this name, 
tliough it implies a certain similarity, does not neces- 
sarily involve identity in termination, since it means 
no more than similarity of case, irrespective of the 
fact that words may be differently^ declined, and does 
not always occur at the end of a sentence ; the corre- 
spondence may occur at the beginning, middle or 

® From an unknown tragedian, “ This fills Hecuba with 
grief, shame and loathing.” 

’ 8ee § 46 , 
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primis inter se vel mediis vel extremis vel etiam 
j)ennutatis his, nt media ])rimis et summa mediis 
accommodentur, et quocuiKpie inodo aceommodari 

79 potest. Ne(|ue enim semper paribus syllabis constat, 
ut est apud Afrurn, Aviisso vupe?' infekeis aidac si non ^ 
pracstdio mter pericida iamcn solacio inter' adrersa. 
Eius fere vidchtur optima, in cpiibiis initia senten- 
tiarum et fines, consentiunt, ut liic prncsidio solacio, 
perirnla ndversdf^ paene ^ ut similia sint verbis et 

80 paribus eadant et eodem modo desinant. Etiam ut 
sint, quod est quartum, membris aequalibus, quod 
liTOKiiiXov dieitur : Si, (juanlmn in agro locisipie desertis 
audacia potest, tanturn in foro at (pie indiciis mpud(oitia 
valerel laoKwXov est et ofjoLOTTTwrov habet ; non minus 
nunc in causa ciuleret A ulus Caccina Seirii Aebutii im- 
pudentiac, ipiam turn in vi facii'nda cessit audaciae, 
1(t6k(i)Xov, bpoLoirranov, opoioriX^vrov. Accedit et ex 
ilia fi^ura gratia, qua nomina dixi inutatis easibus 
repeti : Non minus cederei ipiarn cessit. At hoc ^ 

^ infelicis aulae si non, an early emcndationi infolicis 
aulcis non, MSS. Ualm conjectures infelicibus aiisis non 
modo p.i.p. , sed etiam solacio i.a. 

“ pericula ad versa, inserted by O. La nhmann. 

3 paone ut, ed. Aid: pedem ot, MSS. 

* at hoc, Halm : ad hue, AO. 


^ The sense of infelicis aulae is uncertain. See Crit. note. 
“This unhappy court having lost, if not all that might pro- 
tect it in the hour of peril, at any rate all that might console 
it in moments of adversity.” 

* Vaq. Caec. i. 1. “If shamelessness carried as much 
weight in the forum and the law courts as daring carries in 
the country and in lonely places, Aldus Caecina would now 
yield no less to the shamelesHiiess of vSextus Aehutius in the 
present case than he yielded to his audacity in the use of 
violence.” 

« 
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end ot clauses^ or may be varied so that the middle 
of one clause corres})onds with the Ix^^inning of 
another and the end with the middle : in fact^ any 
arrangement of*correspondences is permissible. Nor 79 
need the words which correspond consist of the 
same number of syllables. For exAinple^ we find 
the following sentence in Domitius Afer: Amisso 
71 H per mfelicis si 71071 p 7 'aesidio mier peiicula, 

{(Wien soldvio infer adrersd. The best form of tliis 
figure is that in whi(‘h the beginnings and ends of 
the clauses correspond (as in this case praesidio corre- 
sjionds with solacio and peiicida with adversa), in such 
a w'ay that there is a close resemblance betwa^en the 
words^ while eadeiiee and termination are virtually 
identical. It is also desirable that the clauses should 80 
be of e(|ual length, although as a matter of fact this 
forms the fourth /igni'e of this class, and is known as 
IcroKuiXov. The following will .serve* as an example*, 
being both utokmXov and o/xoto7rro>Toi' : ‘S7, (jutmium in 
(tgro loi'isipie deseiiis (uidmia potest, iimium in foi'o idijne 
iudiciis inipudeniia vdlei'ei ; continuing, it combines 
IcroKiiiXov, opoLOTrTOiTov, and o/xoiortAcvTor : — ~ 7 i()?i ininns 
71 U 71 C in causa cede ret Aldus Caecina Sexti Acfbutii inipu- 
dentiae, (juain turn m vi f(uie 7 id(i cessii audaclaex Tliis 
jiassage derives an additional elegance from the figure 
which I mentioned above -^as consisting in the repc'ti- 
tion of words with an alteration of case, tense, mood, 
etc., to be found in this instance in the words non 
minus cederet (piam cessit. The following, on the other 

^ §§ 36, tU). It must be remembered that casus can be 
applied to verbs as well as nouns. 
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bfioLoriX-evTov et irapovofA-acrLa est : Ne7ni?ic7n alien posse 
dare in 77Uii7i7no7imm , nisi pemes queni sit pafrmonhm, 

81 Contraposituni autcin vel, ut quidain vocanL coii-| 
tentio [avridf-Tov dicitiir) non uno fit u,odo. Nam et 
fit, si singula singulis opponuntur, ut in eo quod 
inodo dixi, Fieit pudorem lihido, ihnorcni audacia^ et 
bina binis : Non nostri ingenii, vesiri auxilii est, et 
sententiae sententiis : Dommetur in lontionibus, iareat 

82 m iiidiciis. Cui commodissime subiungitur et ea 
species, quam distinctionein dixiinus : Odil populns 
Romanus privatani luxuria77i, pnhlicam 7nagni/iceniia)n 
diligit ; et, quae sunt simili casu, dissimili sententia 
in ultimo locata : Ut (piod in tentpore niali j'uii, nihil 

83 ohsit, qnod in cansa honi J uit, prosit. Nec semper 
contrapositum subiungitur, ut in hoc, Est igitur, haec 
indices, non sciipta scd 7iata lex, verum, sieut Cicero 
dicit, de singulis rebus propositis referturad singula, 
ut in CO quod sequitur, Quani non didivbnus, accepmns, 
leginrus, verum ex natura ipsa anipnimus, hausinnis, ex~ 

84 presshnus. Nec semper, quod adversum est, conti a- 


^ “That no one may bestow the hand of a woman on 
another in matrimony unless he be the possessor of a 
patrimony.” 

^ See § 62. 

® pro Cluent. i. 4. “ This is beyond my power ; it is your 

support that is required.” 

* pro Cluent. ii. 6. See ix. ii. 51. 

^ pro Mureyi. xxxvi. 76. “ The Roman people hates 

private luxury, but loves public magnificence.” Cp. § 65. 

® pro Cluent. xxix. 80. “ So that what was unfortunate in 

the occasion may prove no obstacle, while what was fortu- 
nate in the case may prove a positive advantage.” 
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hand, combines homoeoichmloii and paronomasia : 
Nemineni alteri posse dare in malrmonimiy nisi penes 
quern sit patrmionium?- 

xintithesis, whjch Roman writers call either co;7//Yi- 81 
posit um or conientio^ be eflected in more than one 
way. Single words may be contrasted^with single, as 
in the passage recently quoted, Vicil pudoreni libido^ 
timorem. audacia!^ or tlie contrast may be between 
pairs of words, as in non noslri mgenii, vesiri auxilii esi,^ 
or sentence may be contrasted with sentence, as in 
dominetur in contionlhus, iaceat in iudiciis.^ Next to 82 
this another form may appropriately be placed, 
namely that which we have styled distinction and of 
which the following is an example : Odit populus 
Uomanus privatam luxuriam^ pubticam magnijicentiam 
diligiL^ The same is true of the figure by which 
words of similar termination, but of different 
meaning are jilaced at the end of corresponding 
clauses, as in nt quod m tempore mali fuit, nihil obsit, 
quod in causa boni fuit, prosit Nor is the contrasted 83 
])hrase always jdaced immediately after that to 
which it is oj)j)Osed, as it is in the following 
instance : est igitur haec, indices , non scripia^ 
sed nata lex : ^ but, as Cicero ® says, we may have 
correspondence between subsequent particulars and 
others previously mentioned, as in the passage which 
immediately follows that just quoted : quam ?io?i 
didicimus, accepimus, legimus, rermn ex nalura ipsa 
arrtpuinitis, haitsimus, exjm'ssimus. Again the con- 84 

^ pro Mil. iv. 10. ‘ ‘ This law then, gentlemen, was not 

written, but bom. It is a law which we have not learned, 
received from otlmrs or read, but which we have derived, 
absorbed and copied from nature itself.” 

® See IX. i. 34. 
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ponitur, quale est apud UiitiUuin_, Kobis priniis dii 
iminortales J'ruges dederunl ; ii()», (jiiod soli accepmus, 
85 in onmes terras dislrihiiimus. Fit etiaiii adsuiupta 
ilia fi^ura, qua verba declinata repetuntur, quod 
avTt/iCTtt/?oA.r/ di(‘itur : Non, id edam, vivo, sed, ut vivam, 
edo. Et quod apud Ciceroiieni couversum ita est, 
ut, cum mutationem casus habeat, ctiam similiter 
desinat : Ut et sine invidia culpa plectatur et sine culpa 
80 invidia ponatur. Et codein cluditur* verbo : ut quod 
dicit de Sex. Roscio, Ktenim, cum artij'ex eiusmodi esf, 
ut solus videatur dignus (jui in scena, speefetur, turn vir 
eiusmodi est, ut solus dignus esse videatur, qui eo non 
accedat. Est et in nominibus ex diverse eollocatis sua 
gratia : Si Consul Antonins^ Brutus hoslis ; si conservator 
rei puhlicae Brutus, hoslis Antonins. 

87 Olim plura de figuris quam necesse erat, et ad hue 
erunt, qui })utent esse figuram : Incredihile est, quod 
dico, sed veruni ; dvOvirofliopdv vocant ; et Aliquis hoc 
semel tulit, nemo ^ bis, ego ter, Su^oSov ; et Longius 
^ nemo, Badins : nego, MSS. 


^ llaLil. ji. iO, “ 'i’o us liist oi men the iiimioilal gods 
gas e corn, while we have distributed that which we alone 
have received to all the peoples of the earth.” 

^ pro Cl/umt. ii. 5. “That tliough there is no i^rejiidice, 
guilt is punished, and if there is no guilt, prejudice is laid 
aside.” 

* pro Quintio xxv. 78. “For while he is an artist of such 
talent as to seem the only actor on the stage worth looking 
at, he is also a man of such character as to seem the only 
man worthy of being exempted from appearing on the 
stage.” 

* Phil. IV. iii. 8. “If Antony is consul, Brutus is an 
cjJLJjjy ; if Brutus i.s the saviour of the slate, Arjtony is an 
enemy. 

® “ What I say is incredible, but true.” dvduTTu(()of>a ~ 
answer to imaginary objection. 
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trast is not always expressed antithetically, as is 
shown by the followin<:^ passage from Rutilius : 
nohis jymnis dii hninoriales Jhiges dedernnt, nos, (piod 
soli accepimits, in o^nnes terras distrihinmns} Anti- 85 
thesis may also f)e effected by employing that /tgnre, 
known as aert/Aera/ioX?/, by which words are repeated 
in different cases, tenses, moods, etc., as for instance 
when we say, woa ut edam, vivo, sed ul vivam, edo (1 do 
not live to eat, %ut eat to live). There is an in- 
stance of this in Cicero,^ where he has managed, 
while clianging the case, to secure similarity of ter- 
mination : ut el sine invidia culpa pleclalur et sine culpa 
mvidin ponaiur. Again the clauses may end with 86 
the same word, as when Cicero says of Sextus 
Roscius : elenim cum ariifex eiusmodi esi ut solus vide- 
alur dignus (pu in scena spectetur, turn vir eiusmodi est ut 
solus dignus esse videatur (pii eo non accedat.'^ There 
is also a special elegance which may be secured by 
placing names in antithesis, as in the following in- 
stance, Si consul Antonins, Brutus hoslis ; si conservator 
rei publicae Brutus, fiostis Antonins A 

I have already said more than was necessary on the 87 
subject oi Jigtires. But there will still be some who 
think that the following (which they call av0v7ro<j>opa) 
is ‘A figure : Incredihile est, quod dico, sed verum : ® they 
say the same of Aliquis hoc se?nel tuiit, nemo bis, ego 
ter ® (which they style 8t€fo8o$), and of Longius evectus 
sum, sed redeo ad propositum,^ which they call 

® “ Some have endured this once, w hile no one has endured 
it twice, but I have endured it thrice.’' 5tf^o5os going 
through in detail. 

“I have made a long digression, but now return to the 
point.” &<pohos strictly - departure, referring to the digres- 
sion, rather than the return to the point. 
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88 evectus sum sed redco ad propositiim, acpo^ov. Quaedam 
verborum fi^urae paulum figuris sententiarum de- 
clinantur, ut dubitatio. Nam cum est in re_, priori 
parti adsignanda est, cum in verbo^ sequenti ; Sive 

89 me malitiam sive siulliliam dicere oportel. Item cor- 
rectionis eadtfm ratio est ; narn quod illic dubitat, 
hie emendat. Etiam in personae fictione accidere 
quidam idem piitaverunt, ut in (erbis esset liaec 
figura : Cmdelitatis mater est avaritia, et aj)ud Sallus- 
tium in Ciceronem 0 llomule Arpmas, et apud 
Menandrum Oedipus Thriasius. Haec omnia copiosius 
sunt exsecuti, qui non ut partem operis transcurre- 
runt, sed proprie libros huic operi dedicaverunt, 
sicut Caecilius, Dionysius, Riitilius, Cornificius, 
Visellius aliique non pauci ; sed non minor erit 

90 eorum, qui vivunt, gloria. Ut fateor autem ver- 
borum quoque figuras posse plures reperiri a quibus- 
dam, ita iis, quae ab auctoribus Claris traduntur, 
rneliores non adsentior. Nam in primis M. Tullius 
multas in tertio De Oratore libro posuit, quas in 
Ora tore postea scripto transeundo videtur ipse 
damnasse ; quarum pars est, quae sententiarum potius 
quam verborum sit ; ut imminutio, improvisum, 
imago, sibi ipsi responsio, digressio, perrnissio, con- 
trarium (hoc enim puto, quod dicitur cravrtoTT^?), 


' Auct, ad H(.rvnn.i\. xxix. 40. 

2 An allusion to some inhabitant of the Athenian village 
of 'riiria, 

® See IX. i. 26. 

^ See IX. i. 37. 

® See IX. ii. 25. 
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tt<^o8o9. There are some /igures of speech which differ 88 
little from figures of thought, as for example that of 
hesitation. For when we hesitate over a thing, it 
belongs to the farmer class, whereas when we hesi- 
tate over a word, it must be assigned to the latter, 
as for instance if we say, “ I do not kno^w whether to 
call tliis wickedness or folly.” ^ The same consider- 89 
ation applies to cj)rrection. For correction emends, 
where hesitation expresses a doubt. Some have 
even held that it applies to personification as well ; 
they think, for example, that Avarice is ike mother of 
cruelly, Sallust’s 0 Romulus of Arpinum in his speech 
against Cicero, and the 'Lliriasian Oedipus ^ of Men- 
ander are Jigures of speech. All thes.e points have 
been discussed in full detail by those who have not 
given tliis subject merely incidental treatment as a 
poi*tion of a larger theme, but have devoted whole 
books to the discussion of the topic : 1 allude to 
writers such as Caecilius, Dionysius, Rutilius, Corni- 
ficius, Visellius and not a few others, although there 
are living authors who will be no less famous than 
they. Now though I am ready to admit that more 90 
figures of speech may })erhaps be discovered by certain 
writers, I cannot agree that such figures are better 
than those which have been laid down by high 
authorities. Above all I would point out that 
Cicero has included a number of figures in the third 
book of the de Oratore,^ which in his later work, the 
Orator,^ he has omitted, thereby seeming to indicate 
that he condemned them. Some of these are figures 
o f thought rather than of speech, such as meiosis, the 
introduction of the unexpected, imagery, answering 
our own questions, digression, permission,® argu- 
ments drawn from opposites (for 1 suppose that by 
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91 sumj)ta ex adverse probatio. Quaedam omiiino 
non sunt li^urae, sicut ordo, diniimeratio, circuin- 
scriptio, sive hoc nomine si^niiicatiir coinprelicnsa 
breviter sententia sive finitio ; nam et hoc Cornificius 
atque Rutiliiis sclienia Xe^ewq piAant. Verboruin 
autem concinna transjjjressio, id est hypcrhaton, quod 
Caecilius quoque ])utat schema, a nobis est inter 

92 tropos ^ ])osita. Kt niutatio, si ea est, quam 

Rutilius dX\oL(j)(TLv vocat, dissimilaudinem ostendit 
hominurn, rerum, factorum ; quae si latius fiat, fi^ura 
non est, si ano-ustius, in dvrlOerov cadet ; si vero 
haec ap})ellatio significat vTrakXayrjVj satis de ea 

93 dictum est. Quod vero schema est ad propositum 
subiecta ratio, (juod Rutilius alrLokoyiav vocat ? nam 
de illo dubitari possit, an schema sit distributis 
subiecta ratio, quod apud eundem prime loco positum 

94 est. IIpo(ra7ro8of7tv dicit, quae, ut maxime, servetur 
sane in pluribiis propositis, quia aut singulis stalfm 
ratio subiiciatur, ut est apud C. Antoni um, Sed neipie 
accusatoreni eum nietuo, quod sum hmoceus ; neque com- 
peiilorem. vcreor, quod sum Anlouius ; ncqtic consulrm 

96 ,v^;cru, quod est Cicero; aut positis duobus vel tribus 
eodem ordine singulis eontinua rcddatiir, quale apud 

^ tropos, added by Burmann, ^ si, Hahn : etsi, MSS. 

’ See IX. i. 36. sqq. if conlnirturn is vvliat (.,^LiiiitiUau 
supposes, its sense must be approximate to that given above. 
Cp. Auct. ad liereniu iv. 25. conirarium est quod ex diversis 
rebus dnabus alteram altera breviter et facile conjirmat. But it 
is possible that Cicero meant antithesis. 

* Jmonntatio in Cicero (ix. i. 35) seems to mean metonymy 
or hypalluge. (see Oratory xxvii. 92) : The aWoluais of Rutilius 
(ii. 2) is however ^^differentiation.'* 

* Mil. 6. 23. 

^ ii. 19. 

^ Opening of Book I. $ 
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contrarinm ^ he means wliat is elsewhere styled 
cVavTtoT7/s)^ iind proof borrowed from an opponent. 
There are some ai»ain wiiich are not fis^jures at all, 91 
such as arrangement, distinction by headings, and 
eiroumscriptiou, Whether this latter term be intended 
to signify the concise expression of thought or 
definition, wliich is actually regarded’*by Cornificius 
and Kutilius as a figure of speech. With regard to 
the elegant transposition of words, that is, hijper- 
hafon, which Taeciliiis also thinks is n figure, 1 have 
included it among tropes. As for mutation ^ of tlie 92 
kind which Hutiliiis calls aAXouufrts, its function is to 
])oint out the dilferences between men, things and 
deeds : if it is used on an extended scale, it is not a 
figure, if on a narrower scale, it is mere antithesis, while 
if it is intended to mean hypallage, enough has already 
been said on the subject.'^ Again what sort of a 93 
figure is this addiiion of a reason for what is advanced, 
which Rutilius calls amoAoyta ? ^ It may also be 
doubted whether the assignment of a reason for each 
distinct statement, with which Rutilius ^ 0})ens his dis- 
cussion of figures, is really a figure. He calls it 94 
TrpocraTTo^oens and states ® that strictly it applies to a 
number of propositions, since the reason is either 
attached to eacli proposition separately, as in the 
following passage from Gains Antonins : But I do 

not fear him as an accuser, for 1 am innocent ; I do 
not dread liim as a rival candidate, for 1 am 
Antonins ; 1 do not expect to see him consul, for he 
is Cicero ” ; or, after two or three propositions have 95 
been stated, tlie reasons for them may be given con- 
tinuously in the same order, as for example in the 

** The siibj. servetur seems to indicate indirect epeech. 

^ Elected consul with Cicero for 63 B.o. 
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Bnitiim de dictatura Cn. Pompeii, Praestat emm 
nemim imperare (juam nlicui sennre ; sine ilia enini vivere 

96 honesle licet, cum. hoc vivcndi nulla condicio esL Sed et 

uni rei multiplex ratio subiungitur, ut apud Ver- 
giliuin, * 

Sive inde occultas vires ei pahula icrrae 
Plnguia. concipiuni, sire illis omnc per ignein 
Ecccoipdtur vitium — cX totus locu^ ; 

Scu plures calm illc vias, — Scu dural magis, 

97 Redatioiiem quid aocij)i velit, non liquet mihi. Nam 
si ttVttKXacru' aut cTrai oSov aiit avTL/meTaPoXyjv dicit, de 
omnibus locuti sumus. Sed quidquid id est, iieque 
hoc neque su})enora in Oratore rej)etil. Sola est 
in eo libro posita pariter inter figuras verborum 
exclamatio, quam sententiae potius puto (adfectus 

98 enim est), de ^ ceteris omnibus consentio. Adiicit 
liis Caeeilius TripLcfypaaLv, de qua dixi ; Cornificiiis 
interrogationem, ratiocinationein, subieetionern, 
transitionem, oeeultationem, praeterea seritentiam, 
membrum, articulos, interpretationem, conclusio- 
nem. Quorum priora alterius generis sunt sche- 

99 mata, sequentia schemata omnino non sunt. Item 
Rutilius praeter ea, quae apud alios quoque sunt, 

TrapopoXoyLav, drayKaLov, -rjOoTrouav, ^ncaioAoytav, irpo- 
^ de, Hcdm : et, Jl/SS. 

^ Ocorg. i. 86. Rhoades’ translation. 

VIII. vi ‘28. ® IX. iii. 85. 

* IX. iii. 85. ® VIII. vi. 59. 

® For interpretations of all these terms excejit occuUatio, 
see AucL ad Herewu iv. 15, 16, 17, 19, 28, 26, 28, 80, 
subjectio is the suggesting of an argument that might be used 
by an opponent ; arf.icidns a clause consisting of one word. 
interpretatio the explanation of one word by subsequent use 
of a synonym. 
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words that Brutus uses oi' Gnaeus Pompeius : For 
it is better to rule no man than to be the slave to 
any man; since one may live with honour without 
ruling, whereas life is no life for the slave.” But a 9() 
number of reasons may also be assigned for one state- 
ment, as in the lines of Virgil : ^ 

‘^Whether that earth therefrom some hidden 
strength 

And fattening food derives, or that the fire 

J hikes every blemish out, etc. 

Or that the heat unlocks new passages. . . . 

Or tliat it liardens more, etc.” 

As to what Cicero means by reference, I .am in the 97 
dark : if he means dvaKXcta-L^ ^ or €7rai/o8o? or dvrifi^ra- 
/^oA. 7 /,^ I have already discussed them. Jkit what- 
ever its meaning may be, he does not mention it in 
the Orator any more than the other terms I have 
just mentioned, d'he only figure of speech mentioned 
in that work, which I should prefer to regard as a 
figure of thought owing to its emotiomd ciiaracter, 
is e.relmnation. I agree with him about all the rest. 

To these Caeciliiis adds periphrasis, of which 1 have 98 
already spoken,^ while Cornificius® adds interrogation, 
reasoning, suggestion, transition, concealment, and 
further, sentence, clause, isolated words, interpre- 
tation and conclusion. Of these the first (down to 
and including concealment) are figures of thought, 
while the remainder are not figures at all. Rutilius 99 
also in addition to the figures found in other 
authors adds, Trapo/xoA.oyta,'^ dvayKaiov,^ Ty^OTrona,^ 

’ The advaucement of some stronger argument after the 
concession of some other point to our adversary. 

** 8ee IX. ii. 106. 

® See IX. ii. 58. 
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Xrjij/LVy )(apaKTrjpicrfJioVf f3pa)(vXoyLav^ TrapacnwTrrjcriv, 
TrappYja-tav^ (le qiiibus idem dico. Nam eos quidem 
auctores^ qai iiulluin ])rope fiiievn feccrunt exqui- 
reiidis iioiiiiiiibus^ praeteribo, qui etiam, quae sunt 
ar^umeiitoniin, ascripserunt. * 

100 Kgo illud de iis etiam, quae vere sunt, adiiciam 
breviler, sicut (U-ncnt orationem opportune posilae, 
ita ineptissisiinas esse, cum immodiee }>etantur. 
Sunt qui negleeto rerum pondereiet viribus sen- 
tcntiarum, si vel inania verba in lios modos de})ra- 
varunt, summos se iudicent artifices ideoque non 
desinant eas neetere, quas sine substantia seetari 
tain est ridiculum quam quaerere Iiabitiim ge- 

101 stumqiic sine corpore. Sed ne eae quidem, c[uae 
recte fiurit, densandae sunt nimis ; nam et vultus 
mutatio oculonnnque coniectus multum in actu 
valet; sed si quis ducere os exipiisitis modis et 
frontis ac lumimim inconstantia trepidare non 
desinat, rideatur. Et oratio ^ Iiabet rectam quan- 
dam velut faciem, quae ut stupere immobili rigore 
non debebit, ita saepius in ea, quam natura dedit, 

102 specie continenda est. Sciendum vero in ju-imis, 
quid quis(jue in orando postulet locus, quid per- 
sona, quid tenipus; maior enim pars harum figura- 
rum posita est in delectatione. Ubi vero atrocitate, 

^ oratio, T!egius : orator, MSS. 


^ The statement of the justice of our cause in the briefest 
possible form. 

- 8ee IX. ii. 16. 

^ Description of clvaracter or manners. 

* Sec IX. iii. 50. 

‘‘ The statement that we refrain from saying something, 
though making it perfectly clear what it is, 
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^iKatoXoyia,^ )(upaKTr)pL(r^6<;,^ Ppa)(y\oyia,^ 

7 rapa(Tut) 7 r 7 ](ri<i,^ Trap(yrf(TAiS' of which I say the same. 

1 will pass by those authors who set no limit to 
their craze for inventin«* technical terms and even 
include amou^ figures what really comes under the 
head of arguments. 

With regard to genuine figures, I would briefly 100 
add that, while, suitably })laced, they are a real 
ornament to s'jyle they become perfectly fatuous 
when sought after overmuch. There are some 
Avho pay no consideration to the weight of their 
matter or the force of their thoughts and think 
themselves supreme artists, if only they succeed in 
forcing even the emptiest of words into figuralive 
form, with the result that tliey are never tired of 
stringing figures together, despite the fact that it 
is as ridiculous to hunt for figures without reference 
to the matter as it is to discuss dress and gesture 
without reference to the body. But even perfectly 101 
correct //g//mymust not be packed too closely together. 
Changes of facial expression and glances of the eyes 
are most effective in j)leading, but if the orator never 
ceases to distort his face with affected grimaces or to 
wag his head and roll ins eyes, he becomes a laugh- 
ing-stock. So too oratory possesses a natural mien, 
which while it is far from demanding a stolid and 
immovable rigidity should as far as possible restrict 
itself to the expression with which it is endowed by 
nature. But it is of the first importance that we 102 
should know what are the requirements of time, 
place and character on eacli occasion of sj^eaking. 

For the majority of these figures aim at delighting the 
hearer. But when terror, hatred and pity are the 
® Freedom of speech. 
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invidia, miseratione piignrlnidum est, C[uis ferat con- 
tra|);)sitis ct ]>ariter cadentihiis et. consimilibus 
irasccntem, ficntcm, rogaiitem ? cum in his rebus 
cura verbonim derogefc adfcclibus ddem, et ubi- 
cunque ars ostentatur, veritas abesse videatur. 

IV. De coinpositione non cquidern post M. 
7\dlium sc‘ribere auderein (cui itcscio an ulla 
pars operis huius sit inagis elaborata), nisi ct 
eiusdem aetalis homines scriptis ad ipsum etiain 
litteris reprehenderc id collocandi genus ausi fuis- 
sent^ et post eum plures inulta ad eandem rem 

2 pertineiitia memoriae tradidissent. itaque accedam 
in plerisque Ciceroni atque in iis ero^ quae indubi- 
tata sunC brevior, in quibusdam paulum fortasse 
dissentiam. Nam etiam cum iudicium meum osteii- 
dero^ suum tamen legentibus relinquam. 

3 Neqiie ignoro (juosdam esse^ qui curain omnem 
cornpositioiiis excludant, atque ilium horrid um ser- 
inonein^ ut forte fluxerit, modo magis naturalcm, 
modo etiam magis virilem esse contendant. Qui 
si id demuui naturale esse dicimC quod natura 
primum ortum est et quale ante eultum fuit, tota 

4 haec ars oraiidi subvertitur. Neque enim locuti 
sunt ad hanc regulam et diligentiam priini homines, 

^ Com'pasHo'm its widest sense means “ artistic structure. ” 
But in much of what follows it virtually = “ rhythm.’^ 
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weapons called for in tl.'e fray% who will endure tlie 
orator who exjiresses his ani^er^ his sorrow or jiis 
entreaties in neat antitheses^ balanced cadences and 
exact corresj)ondences ? Too much care for our words 
under such circumstances w'cakens the impression of 
emotional sincerity, and wlierever the orator displays 
his art unveiled, the hearer says, ^^U'he truth is not 
in him/* 

IV. 1 sliouid not venture to speak of artistic 
structure ^ after what Cicero has said u])on tlie sub- 
ject (for there is I tlhnk JU) to])ic to which lie has 
devoted such elaborate discussion) but for the fact 
that his own conteinjioraries ventured to traverse his 
theories on this subject even in letters which they 
addressed to liim, while a number of later writt rs 
have left on record numerous observations on the 
same topic. Accordingly on a large number of 
questions I shall be found in agreement with Cicero 
and shall deal more briefly with those points which 
admit of no disfiute, while there will be certain 
subjects on which 1 shall express a certain amount 
of disagreement. For, though 1 intend to make my 
own views clear, 1 shall leave my readers free to 
hold their own opinion. 

1 am well aware that there are certain writers 
who would absolutely bar all study of artistic struc- 
ture and contend that language as it chances to 
pr(\sent itself in the rough is more natural and even 
more manly. If by this they mean that only that 
is natural which originated with nature and has 
never received any subsequent cultivation, there is 
an end to the whole art of oratory. For the first 
men did not speak with the care demanded by that 
art nor in accordance with the rules that it lays 
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nec prooemiis praeparare, docere expositioiie^ argu- 
mentis probare, adfcclibus coniiiioverc scierunt. 
Krp^o his omnibus^ non sola c*onij)ositione carucrunt ; 
quorum si fieri nihil melius licebat, ne domibus 
quidem easas aut vcstibus pellium legmina ant 

5 urbibus niontes ac silvas mutari cKportuit. Quae 
porro ars statim fiiit? quid non eultu mitescit ? eur 
vites cocrcemus manu ? cur eas fodimus ? rubos 
arvis excidimiis, terra et bos generat ; mansuefa- 
cimus animalia^ indomita nasciintur. Verum id 
est rnaxime naturale, quod fieri natura o})tiine pa- 

6 titur. hortius vero qui incompositum potest esse 
quam vinctum et bene collocatum ? Neque^ si 
{)arvi pedes vim detrahunt rebus, iit Sotadeorum 
et Galliamborum et quorundam in oratione simili 
paene licentia laseivientium, (ompositionis est 

7 iudicandum. Cctcruin quanto* vchementior flumi- 
num CLirsus est prono alveo ac nullas inoras obiici- 
ente quam inter obstantia saxa fractis aquis ae 
reluctantibus, tanto, quae connexa est et totis 
viribus fluit, fragosa aUpie interrupta melior oratio. 
Cur ergo vires ipsa specie solvi putent, quando 
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down. Tliey knew noi/Iuni^ of introducing^ their 
case by means of an exordium^ of instructing the 
jury by a statement of facts^ of proving by argument 
or of arousing the emotions. They lacked all these 
qualifications tis com})letel\^ as they lacked all know- 
ledge of the theory of artistic structure. Hut if 
they were to be forbidden all progress in this 
respectj they ought equally to have been forbidden 
to exchange their huts for houses^ their cloaks of 
skin for civilised raiment and their mountains and 
forests for cities. What art was ever born full- 
grown ? What does not ripen with cultivation ? 
Why do we train the vine : Why dig it? We clear 
the fields of brambles, and they loo are natural pro- 
ducts of the soil. We tame animals, and yet they 
are born wild. No, that which is most natural is 
that which nature permits to be done to the greatest 
perfection. How can a style which lacks orderly 
structure be stronger than one that is welded together 
and artistically arranged? It must not be regarded 
as the fault of the study of structure that the em})loy- 
ment of feet consisting of short syllables such as 
characterise the Sotadean and Galliambic metres 
and certain pn)se rhythms closely resembling them in 
wildness, weakens the force of our matter. Just as 
river-currents are more violent when they run along a 
sloping bed, that ])resents no obstacles to check their 
course, than when their waters are broken and baffled 
by rocks that obstruct the channel, so a style which 
flows in a continuous stream with all the full develop- 
ment of its force is better than one which is rough 
and broken. Why then should it be thought that 
polish is inevitably prejudicial to vigour, when the 
truth is that nothing can attain its full strength 
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res nec nlla sine arte s^*tis valeat et eomitetur 
8 semper artem deeor? An noji earn, quae missa 
optime est, hastam speeiosissime coniortam ferri 
videmus, et areu dirigentium telft quo certior 
rnanus, hoc est habitus ipse formosior? lam in 
ccrtamine arrnorum atque in omni palaestra quid 
satis recte cavetur ae petitur^ cui noft artifex motus 
t) et certi quidam pedes adsuit? Quare mihi com- 
positione velut amcntis quibiisdam nervisve iiitendi 
et coiicitari sententiae videntur. Ideoque erudi- 
tissimo cuiqiie persuasiwn est, valere earn jdurimum 
non ad deleclationem mode sed ad motum quoque 

10 anirnoruin, primum quia nihil intrare potest in adfec- 
tus, quod in aure velut (piodam vestibulo statim 
offendit ; deinde quod naliira diieimur ad modos. 
Neque enim aliter eveniret, ut illi quorpie orga- 
noruin soni, quanquam verba non exprimunt, in 
alios tameii atque alios motus ducerent auditorem. 

1 1 In oertaminibus sacris non eadem ratione coneitant 
animos ac remittunt, non eosdera modos adhibent, 
cum bellicum est canendum et cum posito genu 
siq)plicandum est; nec idem signorum concentus 
est procedente ad proeliuin exercitii, idem receptui 

12 carmen. Pythagoreis certe moris fuit, et cum 
evigilassent, animos ad lyram excitare, quo essent 
ad agendum erectiores, et cum somnum peterent, 
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without the assistance of^art, and that art is always 
productive of beauty? Is it not the fact that grace 8 
always goes with the highest skill in throwing the 
spear^ and that the truer the archer’s aim, the more 
comely is his "‘attitude ? Again in fencing and all 
the contests of the wrestling school, what one of all 
the tricks of attack and defence is there, that does 
not require movements and firmness of foot such as 
can only be acv^uired by art? Consequently in my D 
opinion artistic structure gives force and direction 
to our thoughts just as the throwing-thong and the 
bowstring do to the spear and the arrow. And 
for this reason all the best scholars are convinced 
that the study of structure is of the utmost value, 
not merely for charming the ear, but for stirring 
the soul. For in the first place nothing can pene- 10 
trate to the emotions that stumbles at the portals of 
the ear, and secondly man is naturally attracted by 
harmonious sounds. Otherwise it would not be the 
case that musical instruments, in spite of the fact 
that their sounds are inarticulate, still succeed in 
exciting a variety of different emotions in the hearer. 

In the sacred games different methods are employed 11 
to excite and calm the soul, different melodies are 
required for the war song and the entreaty sung by 
the suppliant on bended knee, while the war-note 
of the trumpet that leads the army forth to battle 
has no resemblance to tlie call that sounds the 
retreat. It was the undoubted custom of the Pytha- 12 
goreans, when they woke from slumber, to rouse 
their souls with the music of the lyre, that they 
might be more alert for action, and before they 
retired to rest, to soothe their minds by melodies 
from the same instrument, in order that all restless- 
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ad eandem prius leiiire i*%entcs, ut, si quid fuisset 

13 turbidioruui cogitationuin, coniponereut. (^uodsi 
numeris nc niodis iiiest qiiaedam tacita vis, in 
oratione ea veheineiitissima, (piantinnque inturest^ 
sensus ideun qiiihus verbis efferatur, tanliim, verba 
eadein (jua (‘duipositione vcl in lextu iungantur 
vel in fine claudantur ; iiam quaed;j|^ni et sententiis 
})arva et elocutione inodica virtus haec sola com- 

14 inendat. Denique quod ciiiijue visum erit vehe- 
meiiter, dulciter, sj)e('iose dictum, solvat et turbet : 
abierit oninis vis, iucunditas, decor. Solvit quae- 
dam sua in Oratore Cicero : Najue me dimtiae inovcnt^ 
quibus oinnes Africanos et Laelios mu III venalicli merca- 
iores(fue supcranint, Immula pauhdtDti ut ,slt ‘ multi, 
superarunt me.rcalores venaliviujue,' et iiisequeiites 
deinceps periodos ; quas si ad ilium inodum turbes, 

15 velut fracta aut transversa tela proieceris. Idem 
corrigit quae a Ciraecho composita durius putat. 
Ilium decet ; nos liac sumus probatiorie contenti, 
quod in scribendo, quae se nobis solutiora obtuler- 
unt, componimus. Quid enim attinet eorum ex- 
empla quaerere, quae sibi qiiisque experiri potest? 
lllud notasse satis habeo, quo pulchriora et sensu 
et elocutione dissolveris, hoc orationern magis 


^ Or. 70, ^3-. “ Nor do riches move me, in wliicli inaiiy a 

merchant and slave-dealer has surpassed all such great men 
as Africanus and Laelius.” 
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ness of thouglit be* lulled to orderly repose. 

But if there is such secret power in rhythm and 13 
melody alone, this power is found at its strongest in 
eloquence, andj, however important the selection 
of words for the expression of our thoughts, the 
structural art which welds them together in the 
body of a period or rounds them off at the close, 
has at least a^^ equal claim to importance. For 
there are some things which, despite triviality of 
tiiought and mediocrity of language, may achieve 
distinction in virtue of this excellence alone. In 14 
fact, if we break up and disarrange any sentence 
that may have struck us as vigorous, charming or 
elegant, we shall find that all its force, attraction 
and grace have disappeared. Cicero in his Orator 
breaks up some of his own utterances in this way : 

“ N tuple vie diviiiae moeciit, (juihiis omnes A fricanos et 
Laelios vndti venalicii mercatorcsujue superarunt. Change 
the order but a little so that it will run multi super- 
arunt mercalores venaUeiupiey^ ^ and so on. Disarrange 
these periods in such a manner, and you will find 
that the shafts you have hurled are broken or wide 
of the mark. Cicero also corrects passages in the 15 
speeches of Gracchus where the structure apjiears to 
him to be harsh. For Cicero this is becoming enough, 
but we may content ourselves with testing our own 
power of welding together in artistic form the discon- 
nected ‘words and phrases which present themselves 
to us. F^or why should we seek elsewhere for 
exam j lies of faults which we may all of us find in 
our own work } One point, however, it is enough 
simply to notice — that the more beautiful in thouglit 
and language the sentence which you deprive of 
such structural cohesiqn, the more hideous will 
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dcformem fore, qiiia negligentia eollocationis ipsa 

16 verhorum luce clepreheiiditur. Itaque ut coiifiteor, 
pacne iiltiniam oratoribus artem coin^)osiLioiiis, quae 
quidcm^ perfeeta sit, contigisse, ita illis qiioque 
priscis hahitam inter ciiras, in qiiantmn adhuc 
profecerant, puto. Necpie enini jnihi (piamlibet 
magnus auetor Cicero ])ersuaserit, Lysian, Ilerodo- 
tuni, Thueydideii })arinn studiosos eius fuisse. 

17 Genus forlasst* sint seeuti non idem, quod Demo- 
sthenes aut Plato, quanquani et ii ipsi inter se 
dissimiles fuerunt. Nam neque illud in Lysia 
dicendi textum temie atque rasum laetioribus 
niiineris corrLinq)eiidinn erat ; perdidisset enim 
gratiam, quae in eo maxima est, simplicis atque 
inadfeetali eoloris, perdidisset iidem (pKxjiu*. Nam 
scribel>at aliis, non i[)se dict^bat, ut oportuerit esse 
ilia rudibus et incompositis sirnilia ; cpiod ipsum 

18 compositio est. Et historiae, quae eurrere debet 
ac ferri, minus convenissent insistentes elausulae 
et debita actionibus respiratio et eludendi inclio- 
andicpie senteiitias ratio. In contionibus quidem 
etiam similiter cadentia quaedam et contraposita 
deprehendas. In Herodoto vero cum omnia (ut 
ego quidem sentio) leniter fluunt, turn ipsa StaA.€KTos 

^ (piae quidem, Spahlhigi qua de, AG. 
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be the effect iipoii the style^ for tlie very brilliance 
of the words at once exposes the carelessness of 
Llieir arrangement. Accordingly, although I admit 10 
that artistic str Picture, at any rate in perfection, 
was the last accomplishment to be attained by 
oratory, 1 still hold that even prinjitive orators 
regarded it as one of tiie objects of their study, as 
far at least as t*ge rudeness of their attainments 
])ermitte(J. For even Cicero for all his greatness 
will never persuade me that Lysias, Herodotus and 
'I'liucydides were careless in this respect, d'hey 17 
may not ])erhaps have pursued the same ideals as 
Demosthenes and Plato, and even these latter 
differed in their methods. For it would never have 
done to spoil the fine and delicate texture of Lysias 
by the introduction of richer rhythms, since he 
would thus have lost all that surpassing grace which 
he derives from his sim])le and unaffected tone, 
while he would also have sacrificed the imj)ression 
of sincerity which he now creates. For it must be 
remembered that he wrote his s[)eeches for others 
to deliver, so that it was right that they should 
suggest a lack of form and artistic structure : indeed 
his success in producing this effect actually shows his 
mastery of structure. Again history, which should 18 
move with speed and impetuosity, would have been 
ill-suited by the halts imposed by the rounding off 
of the period, by the pauses for breath inevitable 
in oratory, and the elaborate methods of opening 
sentences and bringing them to a close. It is how- 
ever true that in the speecht^s inserted by historians 
we may note something in the way of balanced 
cadences and antitheses. As regards Herodotus, 
while his flow, in my opinion, is always gentle, his 
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habet eain iucunditatenij ut latcntes ctiam in se^ 

19 nuineros com[)lexa vidcatur. Sed de pro})ositorum 

diversitate post j)auluni. Nunc^ prius iis, qui 

reote compoiiere volent, discenda sint. 

Est igitur inite omnia oratio alia viiicta atqiie con- 
texta^ soliita alia, cpialis in serinone et epistolis, nisi 
cum aliquid supra naturam suam tractant, ut de 

20 pbilosophia, de re puhlica, similibus. Quod non eo 
dico, quia non illud quoque solutiim habeat suos 
quosdam et forsitaii dilliciliores etiam pedes ; neque 
enim aut hiare semper voealibus aut destitui tempori- 
bus volant serino atque epistola ; sed non fluunt nec 
cohaerent nec verba verbis traluint, ut potius laxiora 

21 in his vincula quam nulla sint. Nonnunquain in 
causis quoque minoribus decet eadem simplieitas 
quae non nullis, sed aliis utitur numeris, dissimu- 
latque eos et tantum communit oecultius. 

22 At ilia connexa series tres habet formas : incisa 
quae Ko/x/xara dicuntur, membra quae KwAa, TrcptoSor, 
quae est vel ambitus vel circurnductum vel continu- 
atio vel conclusio. In omni porro composiiione tria 
sunt genera necessaria : ordo, iunctura, numerus. 

^ in se numeros, Obrechti innumeros, 

^ ISee § 122 ; commas colon^ 'period^ now applied to stops, 
originally referred to varying lengths of clauses or sentences. 
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dialect has such a sweetnelife of its own that it even 
seems to c'ontaih a certain rhythmical power hidden 
within itself. However 1 shall speak of the different 19 
ideals a little latter : my immediate task is to teach 
the student elementary rules which are essential if 
correctness of structure is to he attained. 

Tliere are then in the first jdace two kinds of 
style : the one is ^closely welded and woven together, 
while the other is of a looser texture such as is 
found in dialogues and letters, except when they 
deal with some subject above their natural level, 
such as philoso})hy, })olitics or the like. In saying 20 
this, I do not mean to deny that even this looser 
texture has its own peculiar rhythms which are per- 
haps the most difficult of all to analyse. For 
dialogues and letters do not demand continual 
hiatus between vowels or absence of rhythm, but on 
the other hand they have not the flow or the com- 
pactness of other styles, nor does one word lead up 
so inexorably to another, the stru(‘tural cohesion 
being loose rather than non-existent. Again in 21 
legal cases of minor importance a similar simplicity 
will be found to be most becoming, a simj)licity, 
that is to say, that does not dispense with rhythm 
altogether, but uses rhythms of a difl'erent kind, 
conceals them and employs a certain secrecy in their 
construction. 

But tlie more closely welded style is composed of 22 
three elements : the commas or as we call it mcisinn, 
the colon, or in Latin memhrum, and the period} 
which Roman writers call arnhitus, vircmnducium, con- 
tinuatio or conclusio. Further, in all artistic structure 
there are three necessary qualities, order, connexion 
and rhythm, 
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23 Primum igitur de ofjine. Kins observatio in 
verbis est singulis et contextis. Singula sunt, quae 
den'rSera diximiis. In his cavendu^^i, ne deereseat 
oratio, et fortiori subiungatur aliqiiid infiruiius, ut 
sac'i’ilego fur, aut latroni petulans. Augcri eniin 
debent sententiae et insurgere, ut optiiue Cieero, 
Tif, irujuit, istis faucUrus, istis latcrilms, isia gladiatorin 
iofiiis corporis Jirmiiaic, Aliud eniin inaius alii super- 
venit. At si eoepisset a toto corpore, non bene ad 
latera faueesque deseenderct. Est et alius naturalis 
ordo, nt vivos ac feyumas, diem ac 7ioclcm, orhim ct 

24 occaswn dicas jiotiiis quam retrorsuni. Quaedam 

ordine pernnilato fiunt supervaeua, fr air cs genii ni ; 

nain si gemini praeeesserint, frafres addere non est 
necesse. Ilia niinia quorundam fuit observatio, ut 
voeabula verbis, verba rursus adverbiis, nomina 
apjiositis et pronoininibus essent priora ; nani fit 

26 contra quoque frequenter non indecore. Nec non 
et illud niniiae superstitionis, uti (juaeque sint 
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Of tliesc we will first di:)puss order, which must be 23 
considered in connexion with words taken both 
singly and in conjunction. Words taken singly are 
known as nsyndcia (unconnected). In dealing with 
them we nuist' take care that our style does not 
diminish in force through the fact that a weaker 
word is made to follow a stronger ; a^;^ for exanijile^ 
if after calling a man a desjioiler of temples we were 
to speak of hiid as a thief^ or after styling liim a 
highwayman w^ere to dub him an insolent fellow. 

For sentences should rise and grow in force : of this 
an excellent example is provided by Cicero/ where 
lie says^ You, with tliat tliroat, those lungs, that 
strength, that would do credit to a prizefighter, in 
every limb of your body ” ; for there each phrase is 
followed by one stronger than the last, whereas, if 
he had begun by referring to his whole body, he 
could scarcely have gone on to speak of his lungs 
and throat without an anticlimax. There is also 
another species of order which n»ay be entitled 
natural, as for example when we speak of men and 
women,” day and night,” ^‘rising and setting,” in 
preference to the reverse order. In some cases a 24 
change in the order will make a word superlluous : 
for example, we write fralres gemini rather than 
gCDiini fralres' (twin-brothers), since if gemini came 
first, there would be no necessity to o.i\d Jr at res. The 
rule which some have sought to enforce that nouns 
should precede verbs, and verbs adverbs, while 
epithets and jironouns should follow their sub- 
stantives, is a mere extravagance, since the reverse 
order is often adopted with excellent effect. Another 25 
piece of extravagant ])edantry is to insist that the 
first place should always be occupied by what is first 
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tempore^ ea facer e etiain ^j-dine priora, non quin fre- 
quenter sit lioc melius, sed quia interim })lus valent 
ante gesta^ ideoque levioribus superponenda sunt. 

26 Verbo sensuin cludere multo, si compositio patiatur, 
optimum est ; in verbis enini sermonis vis est. Si 
id asperum erif cedet haec ratio numeris, ut fit apud 
summos Graecos Latinosque oratores freqiientissime. 
Sine dubio erit onine, quod non eliriet, byperbaton, 
sed^ ipsuni hoc inter tropos vel figuras, quae sunt 

27 virtutes, receptum est. Non enim ad pedes verba 
diinensa sunt, ideoque ex loco transferuntur in locum, 
ut iungantur, quo congruunt maxime, sicut in struc- 
tura saxorum rudium etiain ipsa enorinitas invenit, 
cui applicari et in quo possit insistere. Felicissirnus 
tainen sermo est, cui et rectus ordo et apta iunctura 
et cum his numerus opportune cadens contigit. 

28 Quaedam vero transgressiones et longae sunt nimis, 
ut superioribus diximus libris, et interim etiam eom- 
positione vitiosae, quae in hoc ipsum jietuntur, ut 
exultent atque lasciviant, qualcs illae Maecenatis, 
Sole et aurora ruhenl plurimn. Inter se^ sacra inovit 
aqua fraxinos. Ne exequias quidem unus inter miserri- 
mos videreni Tueas. Quod inter haec pessimum est, 

^ sed, Spalding : et, A : est, G. 

^ so added by Halm. 


^ See viiT. vi. 62 sqq. 

^ Oidy, apparently, in vm. ii. 14. 

^ “They grow red in the sunlight and the fullness of 
dawn.” The meaning is uncertain, plurima might be neut. 
nom. plural. 

^ “ The sacred stream ran through the ash-grove.” 
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in order of time : such an o lder is no doubt often tiie 
best, but merely because previous events are often the 
most important and should consequently be placed 
before matters of more trivial import. If the demands 26 
of artistic structure jiermit, it is far best to end the 
sentence with a verb : for it is in verbs that the 
real strength of language resides. Bift if it results 
in harshness of sounds this principle must give way 
before the demaiftls of rhythm, as is frequently the 
case in the best authors of Rome and Greece. Of 
course, in every case where a verb does not end the 
sentence, we shall have an hyperhaton,^ but hyperhaton 
is an admitted trope or figure , and therefore is to be 
regarded as an adornment. For words are not cut 27 
to suit metrical feet, and are therefore transferred 
from place to place to form the most suitable combi- 
nations, just as in the ease of unhewn stones their 
very irregularity is the means of suggesting wiiat 
other stones they will best fit and wdiat will supply 
them with the surest resting-place. On the other 
hand, tlie happiest effects of language are produced 
wlien it is found possible to employ the natural 
order, apt connexion and appropriate rhythm. Some 28 
transpositions are too long, as I have pointed out in 
previous books, “ while at times they involve faulty 
structure, altliough some writers actually aim at this 
vicious type of transposition, in order to create an 
appearance of freedom and license, as in the follow- 
ing phrases from Maecenas, sole el aurora I'ubcnl 
plurima inter se sacra movit aipia f raxinos^^ nc exequias 
quidem wins inter iniserrimos mderem 7neas.^ The worst 
feature in these exam])les, is that he plays pranks 

^ “ May 1 never, alone amidst the most miserable of men, 
behold my own funeral rites,” 
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29 quia in re Iristi ludit cc|iip().sitio. Saepe tameri est 
veheniens aliquis scnsus in verbo, ^piod si in media 
parte sententiac latet^ transire intentioncm et obscu- 
rari cireuniiaccritibus solet, in clausula positiim 
adsignatiir auditori et infigitur, quale illud est Cice- 
ronis^ Ut tiln nccesse caset in conspectu populi Roujaui 

30 vomcrc poslridlc. Transfer hoc ultimiiin : minus 
valebit. Nam totius ductus hie est quasi riiucro^ ut 
per se foeda vomendi necessitas iam nihil ultra 
exspeotaiitibus hanc quoque adiiceret deformitatem, 

31 ut cibus teneri non posset postridie. Solebat Afer 
Domitius traiicere in clausulas verba tantum asper- 
andae compositionis gratia et inaxime in prooemiis, 
ut pro C’loatilla, Gratias agnvi confmuOj et pro Laelia^ 
FAs ninsque apud tc ludtccm perkditat ur Laelia. Adeo 
refugit teneram delicatamque modulandi volu})tatem, 
ut currentibus per se iiumeris quod eos inhiberet 

32 obiiceret. Amphiboliam quoque fieri vitiosa locatione 
verborum, nemo est qui ncsciat. Ilaec arbitror, ut 

1 JViiL II. XXV. 03. “Tliat you wore compelled to vomit 
tlie next day in the presence of the Roman people.” 

^ “ 1 will thank you at once.” 

3 “Owing to both of these circumstances Laelia runs the 
rivsk of being condemned with you for judge,” 
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witli his structure while dtliling witli a sad theme. 

It is, however,* not infrequently ])os.sihle to ^ive 29 
special significance to a word by })lacing it at the 
close of the sej^itence and thereby stamping and 
impressing it on the mind of the hearer, whereas if 
it were })laced in the middle of the sentence, it 
would remain unnoticed, esca))e the attention and he 
obscured by its surroundings ; the following passage 
from Cicero will illustrate what 1 mean : ut iibi 
neccsse esset m conspeciu populi lloinant x^ornere poslri- 
div.^ Transfer the last Avord to some other position 30 
and the effect will be decnvised. For the whole 
passage is made to converge to a point at the end ; 
the disgraceful circumstance of his being forced to 
vomit has been mentioned and the audience expect 
nothing more, when the orator adds yet a further 
revolting feature of the case, namely that he was 
still unable to retain his food the day after the 
carouse. Domitius Afer was in the habit of trans- 31 
ferring words at the cadence of the sentence solely 
for the purpose of harshening his rhythm, more 
especially in his exordia, as, for example, in his 
defence of Cloatilla, wliere he says gi'alias again 
coni hi and in his defence of Laelia, where he 
says, CIS ut risque a pud ie iudicem. periclitatur haelin.^ 

I'o such an extent did he avoid the voluptuous 
cflect of soft and delicate rhythm, that he actually 
inter})osed obstach's to break the natural harmonies 
of his language. There is a further drawback result- 32 
ing from the faulty arrangement of words, with 
which we are all familiar, namely, that it leads to 
ambiguity. The above remarks will, 1 think, suffice 
as a brief summary of the points Avhich require 
notice in connexion with order. If the order is 
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in brevi, de ordine fuisse liicenda ; qui si vitiosus est, 
licet et vincta ^ sit et apte cadeiis oratio, tamen nierilo 
incomposita dicatiir. 

« 

limctura sequitiir. Est in verbis, incisis, membris, 
periodis ; omnj^i nainque ista et virtiites et vitia in 

33 complexu liabent. Atqiie, iit ordinem sequar, 
priinum sunt quae iinperitis (|uo(pie ad rejirelicn- 
sionern notabilia videntur, id est, quae, comniissis 
inter se verbis duobus, ex ultima prioris ac prima 
sequentis syllaba deforme alicpiod nonien efficiunt. 
Turn vocalium concursus ; quod cum accidit, hiat et 
intersistit et quasi laborat oratio. Pessime longae, 
quae easdem inter se litteras coniinittunt, sonabunt. 
Praecipuus tainen erit hiatus earum, quae cavo aut 

34 patulo maxime ore efferuntur. E planior littera est, 
i angustior est, ideoque obscurius in his vitium. 
Minus peccabit, qui longis breves subiiciet, et adhuc, 
qui praeponet longae brevein. Minima est in duabus 
brevibus olFensio. Atque cum aliae subiuiiguntur 
aliis, proinde asperiores aut leniores ^ erunt prout 

35 oris habitu simili aut diverso pronuntial)untur. Non 

tamen id ut crimen ingens expavescendum est, ac 

nescio negligentia in hoc an sollicitudo sit peior. 

^ vincta sit et, Ohrecht : viiicat ac sit, AG, 

^ ant leniores added hy Christ 

^ See § 22. 
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faulty, our language will lie deservedly liable to the 
charge of laclcing artistic construction, liowever 
compact and rhythmical it may be. 

The next point for consideration is connexion, 
that is to say connexion betw<*en words, (xminiala, 
cola and })eriods.^ For all these l^ve merits and 
defects which turn on the way in which they are 
linked togethei. I will follow the natural order 33 
and will begin by ]>ointing out that there are some 
blemishes so obvious that even the uneducated 
regard them as worthy of censure ; 1 refer to occa- 
sions when two consecutive words form some 
unseemly expression by the coalescence of the 
last syllable of the first word and the first of the 
second.^ Again, there are occasions when vowels 
clash. When this happens, the language is broken 
by gaps and interstices and seems to labour. The 
most unpleasing effects of sound will be produced 
by the juxtaposition of the same long vowels, while 
the worst hiatus occurs between vowels which are 
pronounced hollow- or open-mouthed.® E has a 34 
flatter, i a narrower sound, and consecpiently such 
blemishes are less noticeable where they are con- 
cerned. It is a less serious fault to place short 
vowels after long, a statement which applies even 
more strongly to placing short vowels before long. 
But the least unsatisfactory combination is that of 
two short vowels. And in all conjunctions of vowels, 
the resulting sound will be proportionately soft or 
harsh according as they resemble or differ from each 
other in the method of utterance. On the other 36 
hand, hiatus is not to be regarded as so very terrible 
a crime : in fact I do not know which is the worse 
fault in this connexion, carelessness or a pedantic 
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Inhibcat enini iieccsse est fiic iiuTus iijipetiim dicendi 
et a {)otioribus avcrtat. Quare ut negligcutiae 
passim ^ hoc pati_, ila humilitatis ulpqiie perliorre- 
scere, nimiosqiie non imincrito in liac ciira putant 
omnes IsocrateA' secutos praecipucque Tbeopompum. 

36 At Demosthenes et Cicero modice respc'xeriiiit ad 
hane partem. Nam et cociintes litterae, quae 
(TwakoLcjiaL dicuntur^ etiam leviorem faciunt oratio- 
nenp. qiiam si omnia verba siio fine eludantiir^ et 
noimunquaui hiulca etiam decent faciuntcjue amjdiora 
quaedam : ut Pule lira oraiioue ista iacta te - cum 
longae per se et velut opirnae syllabae aliquid etiam 
medii temporis inter vocales, quasi intersistatur, 

37 adsurnunt. Qua de re utar Ciceronis ])Otissimum 

verbis. II abet ^ inquit. Hie lanquam hiatus' et concursus 

vocalium. violle (juiddani, et quod indicet non ingratmn 
negligeiiliain de re hominis magis quavi de verbis laborcmtis. 

Ceterum consonantes qut)que, earumque praecipue 
quae sunt asperiores^ in commissura verborum 
rixaiitur^ ut si s ultima cum x proxima coufligaL 
quarum tristior etiam, si binae collidantur, ^jtridor 

38 est, ut Ars stndioruin. Quae fuit causa et Servio, ut 

^ ])asflini, Christ: pars, MSS. 

“ oratione ista iacta te, llalvii oratione acta oratio iactate, 
O : oratione acta oratio aetate, A. 

^ “Boast yourself of that fiue speech of yours.” 

^ Or. xxiii. 77. 
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solicitude for coirectiicss. J'or anxiety on tliis score 
is bound to check the flow of our language and to 
divert us from more important considerations. 
Therefore w hile It is a sign of carelessness to admit 
hiatus herCj there and everywhere, it is a syrnj^tom 
of grovelling timidity to be continual^ in terror of 
it, and there is good reason for the view that all the 
followers of Isocr.ft es and more especial lyTheopompus 
pay accessive attention to the avoidance of this 
defect. On the other hand Demosthenes and Ci(‘ero 30 
show a sense of proportion in the way in which they 
face the problem. For the coalescence of two letters, 
known as crin'aXo(.cj>y, may make our language run 
more smoothly than if every wa)rd closed with its 
own vow^el, while sometimes hiatus may even prove 
becoming and create an impression of grandeur, as 
in the following case, jmlchra oralioue ista iacla te.^ 
For syllables which are naturally long and ricli in 
sound gain something from the time whi(‘h inter- 
venes betwx^en two vowels, as though there were a 
])erceptible ])ause. 1 cannot do better than quote 37 
the words of Cicero^ on this subject. IliatiiSy he 
says, and the aicetiug oj' voiiuds produce a certain 
softness of ejfcct, such as to suf^gest a not nnpleasing 
carclessiiess on the part of the orator, as though he were 
more aujclous about his matter than his words. 

But consonants also are liable to conflict at the 
juncture of words, more especially those letters 
wiiicli are comj)aratively harsh in sound ; as for 
instance when the final s of one word clashes with 
X at the opening of the next. Still more un})leasing 
is the hissing sound produced by the collision betw een 
a pair of these consonants, as in the ])hrase ars 
siudiorum. d'his was tin* reason why Servius, as he 38 
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dixiL^ subtrahejndae s lit^terac, quot^iens ultima esset 
aliaque consoiiante susoiperetur ; quod repreheiidit 
Luranius, Messala defendit. Nam^neque Lucilium 
])utat uti cadem ultima^ cum dicit Aeserninus fail et 
dignus locoipie^^X Cicero in Oratore plures antiquorum 

39 tradit sic locutos. Inde htdUgc.rarc , povieridieviy et ilia 
Censorii Catonis Dice hanc, aeqi#e in littera in e 
mollita. Quae in veteribus libris reperta mutare 
imperiti solent, et diiin librariorum insectari volunt 

40 inscientiam, suam confitentur. Atqui eadem ilia 
littera, quoliens ultima est et vocalem verbi sequentis 
ita contingit, ut in earn transire possit, etiamsi scri- 
bitur, tamen parurn exi)rimitur, ut MidLum ille et 
Quantum erat, adeo ut paene cuiusdam novae litterae 
sonum reddat. Neque eiiiin eximitur, sed obscuratur 
et tantiim in hoc aliqua inter duas vocales velut nota 

41 est, ne ipsae coeant, Videndum etiam, ne syllabae 
verbi prioris ultimae etprimae sequentis sint eaedein ; 
quod ne quis praecipi miretur. Ciceroni in epistolis 

^ dixit, Lachmann : dixi, MSS. 
syllabae . . . quod, Halm : syllaba verba prioris ultima 
et priiiia scquentes ide (id -f-, uec quod, AG. 


^ From the Fourth Jjook of the Satires. Servius and 
Luranius cannot be identified. 

* Or. xlviii. 161. 

^ i.c, for helligerarcs., 'postmcridicm and diem hanc, 

* “A very probable account is that -m was reduced 
through the lips not being closed to pronounce it. If, instead 
of closing the lips all that were ^one were to drop the uvula, 
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himself has oh'^erved, dro]fped the final s, whenever 
the next word began with a consonant, a practice 
for which Luranius takes him to task, while Messala 
defends him. ®t'or he thinks that Lueilius^ did not 
pronounce the final s in phrases such as, Aeserniiius 
fuii and dignus Zoror/z/c, while Cicero# in his Orator'^ 
records that this was the j^ractice with many of the 
ancients. Hen#e we get forms such as belligerare and 39 
jKmieiidicm, to which the diee ham ^ of Cato the Censor, 
where the final m is softened into an e, presents an 
analogy. Unlearned readers are apt to alter such 
forms when they come across them in old books, and 
in their desire to decry the ignorance of the scribes 
convict themselves of the same fault. On the other 40 
hand, whenever this same letter m comes at the end 
of a word and is brought into contact with the open- 
ing vowel of the next word in such a manner as to 
render coalescence possible, it is, althougli w ritten, 
so faintly pronounced (c.g. in phrases such as mullum 
ille and quantum erat) tliat it may almost be regarded 
as producing the sound of a new letter.^ For it is not 
elided, but merely obscured, and may be considered 
as a symbol occurring between two vowels simply 
to prevent their coalescence. Care must also be 41 
taken that the last syllables of one word are not 
identical with the opening syllables of the next. In 
case any of my readers should wonder that 1 think 
it worth while to lay down such a rule, I may point 
out that Cicero makes such a slip in his Letters, in 

a nasal sound would be given to the following initial vowel, 
so that fincm on, erat would be pronounced Jincwoncrat with a 
nasalized 0 .” Lindsay, Lat, Langii. p. 02. It is this sound 
which Quintilian describes as almost the sound of a new 
letter. • 
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exciditj /tV.v miJii invisae^ visae siiJi/, IhiilCj et in 
carmine, 

f 

0 fortunatmn natam me Conside llomarn. 

t 

42 Etiam monosyllaba, si plura sunt, male contiiiii- 
abuntur, quia iiecesse cst eompositiq.inult is clausulis 
concisa subsuUet. J(leo(|ue etiam brcviinn verbornm 
ac nominum vitanda continuatio et ex diverse quoque 
longorum ; adfert enim quandam dieendi tarditatem. 
Ilia quoque vitia sunt eiusdem locd, si cadentia 
similiter et similiter desinentia et eodein mode de(*li- 

43 nata multa iunguntur. Ne verba quidein verbis aut 
noinina rioininibus similiaque his eontinuari decet, 
cum virtutes etiam ipsae taedium pariant nisi gratia 
varietatis adiutae. 

44 Meinbroruni incisorumque iunctura non ea modo 

est observanda quae verborum, quanquam et in bis 
extrema ae priina eoeunt, sed plurimum refert com- 
positionis, quae quibus antcjwnas. Nam et vomens 
fruslis escidoitis gremimn suam et tolum ird)nn{d im- 
plrvd “ et contra (nam frecpientius iitar iisdern 

diversarum quoque rerum exemplis, quo sint 
magis fainiliaria) Saxa atque solitndmes voci respondent, 

’ iiivisae added by llcgius. 

- SirmethiiKj has obviously been lost. Hahn suggests “ recte 
se bal)et, cum maius sit quod tribunal implevit,” see transl. 


^ The letter is lost. “ The situation seemed hateful to 
me, Hrulus.” 

^ Sec XI. i. 24. “0 happy Rome, born in my consulsliip.” 

® l*hiL II. XXV. 63. “ By his vomiting he filled his lap and 

the whole judgement seat with fragments of undigested food.” 
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tlie sentence res f/iiJn hrviske visae sioil, JhutCy^ and 
in the following fine of vcrse^ 

0 Jortunayim naiam me consule Romam.^ 

Again it is a blemish to have too many mono- 42 
syllables in succession, since the incvifiible result is 
that^ owing to the fre(|uency of the pauses, the 
rhythm degenerates into a S(u*ics of jerks. For the 
same reason we must avoid placing a number of 
short verbs and nouns in succession ; the converse 
also is true as regards long syllables, since their 
accumulation makes our rhythm drag. It is a fault 
of the same class to end a number of successive 
sentences with similar cadences, terminations and 
inflexions. It is likewise inartistic to accumulate 43 
long series of verbs, nouns or otlier parts of speech, 
since even merits produce tedium unless they have 
the saving grace of variety. 

I'he principles by which the connexion of words 44 
is guided are not suflicient in the case of connnata and 
cola, though even liere beginnings and ends should 
harmonise ; but our structural effect will very largely 
de})end on the relative order of tliese two types of 
clause, h'or in the following instance ^ vomens J ruslis 
esculentis yremium suuni el toiiim Irihunal implcvit [the 
order is satisfactory, since the fact of his having filled 
the whole judgement seat with his vomiting is the 
more important of the two]. On the other hand 
(for I shall repeat the same illustrations for different 
purposes to make them more familiar) in the follow ing 
passage,^ saxa alque solitudines voci respondent^ hesliae 

* pro Arch. viii. 19. “Rocks and solitude answer to the 
human voice and wild beasts are often pacified and brought 
to a halt by the influence of ihusic.” 
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bcstiae saepc im manes cditii flcctuntur atque consist uni 
ina^is insurgebat, si vertcretur; nam plus cst saxa 
quam bestias commoveri, vicit tamcn compositionis 
decor. Sed traiiseamus ad numeros. 

45 Omnis structura ac dirnensio et coj^iilatio voeum 
constat aiit numeris (numeros (wOfJiov^ accipi volo) aut 
/xeVpots id est dimensione quadanj., (^iiod, etiamsi 
constat utrumque })edibus^ habet tarnen non siinjdi- 

4G cem diffcrentiam. Nam primum ^ numeri spatio 
temporum constant, metra etiam ordine, ideoque 
alterum esse (piantitatis videtur, altennn qualitatis. 

47 est aut par ut dactyliciis, una enim syllaba 
longa par est diiabus - brevibus (est quidem vis eadein 
et aliis pedibus, sed nomen illud tenet ; longam esse 
duoruni temporum, brevem unius, etiam pueri sciunt) 
aut sescuplex ut paeoiiicus : is est ex longa et tribiis 
brevibus, aut ex tribus brevibus ^ et longa, vel alio quo- 
quo modo ut tempora tria ad duo relata sesciqdum 
faciant; aut duplex, ut iambus (nam est ex brevi et 

48 longa) quique est ei contrarius. Sunt hi et metric! 
pedes, sed hoc interest, quod rhythmo indifferens, 
dactylicusne ille priores habeat breves an sequeiites ; 

^ primum, Christ: plurimum, AO. 

longa and duabus, added by Halm following RolUn. 

^ aut ex tribus brevibus, added by Halm. 


^ For purely rhythmical purposes the term dactyl is 
arbitrarily used by the rhetoricians to include anapaests as 
well. See below. 

0 
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saepe irnmanes cantu Jlectm^iir aUpie consislunt, the 
gradation woul(f be improved^ if it were reversed : 
for it is a greater miracle to move rocks than Avild 
beasts : l)ut tljjs claims of structural grace have 
carried the day. However^ let us pass to the 
consideration of rhythm. 

All combination, arrangement andT connexion of 45 
words involves either rhythms (which we call 7 iumen\ 
or metres, that i?, a certain measure. Now though 
both rhythm and metre consist of feet, they differ in 
more than one respect, l^'or in the first })lace rhythm 46 
consists of certain lengths of time, while metre is 
determined by the order in which these lengths are 
arranged. Consequently the one seems to be con- 
cerned with quantity and the other with quality. 
Rhythm may depend on equal balance, as in tlie case 47 
of dactylic rhytlim, where one long syllable balances 
two short, (there are it is true other feet of which 
this statement is equally true, but the title of 
dactylic has been currently applied to all,^ while even 
boys are well aware that a long syllable is equivalent 
to two beats and a short to one) or it may consist of 
feet in which one portion is half as long again as the 
other, as is the case with pacunic rhythm (a paean 
being composed of one long followed by three shorts, 
three shorts followed by one long or with any other 
arrangement preserving the proportion of three beats 
to two) or finally one part of the foot may be twice 
the length of the other, as in the case of the iambus, 
which is composed of a short followed by a long, or 
of the choreas consisting of a long followed by a 
short. These feet are also employed by metre, but 48 
with this difference, that in rhythm it does not matter 
whether the two shorts of the dactyl precede or 
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tcmpiis enim solnni mftitur, ut a siiblatione ad 
positioiiem idc'in spatii sit. Proinde alia dimensio 
est versuum ; pro dactylico poni non poterit ana- 
paestus aut spondeus^ nec paean' eadem ratione 

49 brevibus inci})iet ac desinet. Neque solum aliuin 
j)ro alio pedefii metronim ratio non reci})iL sed ne 
dactylum quidern aut forte spondeum alterum pro 
altero. Itaque si quinque oontinuos dactylos, ut 
sunt in illo 

P(uidi(ur inlcrea damns omnipoicntis Ohpnpi 

60 confundas, solveris versum. Sunt et ilia discrimina, 
quod rbythmis libera spatia, metris finita sunL et bis 
eertae elausulae, illi, quomodo eoeperaiiL currunt 
uscpie ad /x€Ti//3oA.r;r, id est transitiim ad aliud rhytbini 
^enuSj et quod metrum in verbis modo^ rhythmus 

61 etiani in corporis inotu est. Inania quoque teinpora 
rbytbmi facilius aceipient, quanquam Iiaec et in 
metris accidunt. Maior tamen illic licentia est, ubi 
tenipora etiam [animo]^ ineliuntur et ])edum et 
digiLorum ictu, et intervalla signant quibusdain notis 
atque aestimant, quot breves illud spatium habeat ; 
inde reTpdarjfxoi, tt^vt dorr] pot deiiiceps loiigiores bunt 
percussiones ; nam cTTy/xetov teiupus est unum. 

62 In e()m])ositione orationis cerlior et magis onini- 

' lirnclcetrd hy Christ. 

^ Aen. X. 1. “ Meanwhile Olympus’ halls omnipotent / Are 

wide unbarred.” 

^ i. e. in the musical sense. 

® i. e. in music. 
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follow the long; for rhythm’* merely takes into 
account the mt^isurement f)l‘ tlie time, that is to say, 
it insists on the time taken from its rise to its fall 
being the same. I'he measure of verse on the other 
hand is quite different ; the anapaest (v^ o -) or spondee 
( — ) cannot be substituted at will fortlic daciifl, nor 
is it a matter of indilferenee whether the paean 
begins or ends with short syllables. Further, the 49 
laws of metre i5i^)t merely rel'use the substitution of 
one loot for anuthcu*, but will not even admit the 
arbitrary substitution of any dactyl or spondee for any 
other dactyl or spondee. For example, in the line 

Pa?iditnr interea downs ormdpoteniis ()ly?npi^ 

the alteration of the order of the dactyls would 
destroy the verse. 'I’herc are also the following 50 
differences, that rhythm has unlimited space over 
wdiich it may range, whereas the spaces of metre are 
confined, and that, w hereas metre has certain definite 
cadences, rhythm may run on as it commenced until 
it reaches the point of pi^Ta/doXip or transition to 
another type of rhythm : further, metre is concerned 
with words alone, while rhythm extends also to the 
motion of the body. Again rhythm more readily 51 
admits of rests ^ although they are found in metre as 
wxll. Greater license is, however, admiltid when 
the time is measured by the beat of the feet or 
fingers,^ and the intervals are distinguished by 
certain symbols indicating the number of shorts 
contained within a given space : Iience we speak of 
four or five time (reTpda-rjfxoL or TrcvTaarjfjiOL) and others 
longer still, the Greek (rrip.€Lov indicating a single beat. 

In prose the rhythm should be more definite and 62 
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bus aperta servari debet^, dimensio. Kst igitur in 
pedibiis et inetricis quidem pedibu^ qui^ adeo re- 
pcriuntur in oratione, iit in ea frequenter non 
sentientibus nobis omnium generum excidant versus ; 
et contra nihil non, quod est j)rosa icriptum, redigi 
possit in quaedam versieulorum genera vel in membra, 

53 sieut " in mole^jtos ineidirnus grammaticos, quorum 
fuerunt, qui velut^ lyrieorurn quorundam carmina 
in varias mensuras eoegerunt. A t^ Cicero frequen- 
tissirne dicit totum hoc constarc numeris, ideoque 
reprehenditur a quibusdam, tanquam orationem ad 

64 rhythmos adliget. Nam sunt numeri rliythmi, ut et 
ipse eonstituil, et sceuti eum Vergilius, cum dicit 

Niwieros vicmini, si Derha teiiercni, 
et Horatius 

Nimerisque feriur 
Lege solulis. 

65 Invadunt ergo banc inter ceteras vocem : Neque enim 
Demosthenis Julmina tanioperc vihralura dicit, nisi 
iiumeris coJitorla fcri'entur. In quo si hoc sentit 
rhifthviis contoria, dissentio. Nam rhythmi, ut dixi, 
neque fincm habent certum nee ullam in coiitextu 

^ qui added by Halnu 

2 sicut, Simlding: siiit at (ad, G)^ JG. 

^ quorum aii early correef ion of cjuani, MSS. velut added by 
Bur maun. 

^ See Or. xx. 67, sqq. 

2 Eel. ix. 45. “I have tlie numbers, could I but find the 
words.” In this case the nearest translation of numeri would 
be “tune.” But, strictly speaking, it refers to the rhythm 
of the tune. 
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obvious to all. Consequeully, it depends on feet, 
by which I m<ian metrical feet, which occur in 
oratory to such an extent that we often let slip 
verses of every kind without being conscious of t.lie 
fact, while everything written in prose can be shown 
by analysis to consist of short lines of verse of certain 
kinds or sections of the same. F\>r example, 1 have 53 
come across tiresome grammarians who attempted to 
force prose into ic fmite metres, as though it w'cre a 
s]:)ecies of lyric ]Kietry. Cicero, ^ indeed, frequently 
asserts that the whole art of prose-structure consists 
in rhythm and is conse(piently censured by some 
critics on the ground that he would fetter our 
style by tlie laws of rhythm. For these rmineri^ 54 
as he himself expressly asserts, are identical with 
rhythm, and he is followed in this by Virgil, wiio 
writes, 

Nmneros mcmini, si verba tenerem 
and Horace, who says, 


Numerisqnc feritir 
Lege solutis.^ 

Among others they attack Cicero’s"* statement that 55 
the Ihwiderbolls of Demosthenes mmld not have such 
force but j ar the rhythm with which they are whirled and 
sped upon their way. If by rhythmis contort a he really 
means what his critics assert, I do not agree with 
him. For rhythms have, as 1 have said, no fixed 
limit or variety of structure, but run on wu'th the 

® Odes. IV. ii. 11. “And sweeps along in numbers free 
from laws.’ 

* Or. Ixx. 234. 
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varictatcin, scd qua co(j;nerurit sublatione ac posi- 
tioned ad fnicm usque deeurrunt ; oraVio non dcscendet 

66 ad cre{)ituni di^itoruni et ])ednin. Quod ^ Cicero 
oj)tiine videt ac testatur frequenter se quod nu- 
iiuTosuin sit quaerere, ut inao'is non dppvOfior, quod 
esset inscitunt^ atcpie aii^restCd quani evpvOfxov^ quod 
])oeticum est, esse compositionein velit; sicut etiam 
(|Uos palaestritas ess(; noluinuSd tamen esse nolunuis 

57 cos qui dicuntur dirdKaurroL. \ eruin ca quae effu itur 
e ])edihus apta - conclusio noinen aliquod desiderat. 
Quid sit ii^itur potius quaui nuineruSd oratorios 
mimerus, iit enthyinenia rhetorieiis s}dlogisinus ? 
Ego certe-d ne in caluniniaTn cadaiUd qua no M. quideni 
'rullius caruitd }K)sco hoc inihi, ut, cun\ de conq)osi- 
tionis dixero nuinero^ et iibicunque iain dixidOratoriuin 
dicere intelligar. 

58 Collocatio auteni verba iam ju’obata et electa et 
velut adsignata sibi debet connectere ; nam vel dure 
inter se eoiinnissa potiora sunt inutilibus. Tainen 
et eligere quaedanid dum ex iis quae idem signifieent 
atque idem vaieantd permiserimd et adiicere dum 
non otiosa, et detraliere dum non necessariad et 
figuris nuiLare casus atque lunneroSd quorum varietas 

^ el pedum. Quod, Christ i el <juae, AG, 

^ apta, SpulAiu'i: aqua, A.G, 

^ de compositioiiia . . luimero, Ilalini pro composilo 

numero, MSS. (luiiueruin, 
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same rise aiul fall till tliev reat*Ti their end, and tlie 
style of oratory will not stoop to be measured by 
the beat of the foot or the fingers. This fact is 5G 
clearly understood by ("icero, wdio frequently shows 
that the sense Tn whi(‘h he desires that prose should 
be rhythmical is rather that it should not lack rhythm, 
a deficiency which would stamp the .futhor as a man 
of no taste or refinement, than that it should be tied 
by definite rhythmical laws, like ])()etry ; just as, 
although we may not wish certain persons to be pro- 
fessional gymnasts, we still do not wish them to be 
absolutely ignorant of the art of gymnastics. But the 67 
rounding of the period to an approjiriate close which 
is produ(‘ed by the combination of feet recpiires some 
name ; and what name is there more suitable than 
rhythm, that is to say, the rhythm of oratory, just as 
the cnlhifwemc^ is the syllogism of oratory ? for my 
own part, to avoid incurring the calumny, from which 
even Cicero was not free, J ask my reader, whenever I 
speak of the rhythm of artistic structure (a.s I have 
done on every oc(!asion), to understand that 1 refer 
to the rhythm of oratory, not of verse. 

It is the task of collocation to link together the 68 
words which have been selected, ap])roved and handed 
over to its custody. For even harsh connexions are 
better than those which are absolutely valueless. 
None the less I should allow the orator to select 
certain words for their euphony, provided always that 
their force and meaning are the same as those of 
the alternative words. He may also be ])ermitted 
to add words, provided they are not superfluous, and 
to omit them, provided they are not essential to the 
sense, while he may employ figures to alter case and 
number, since such variety is attractive in itself, 
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frequenter gratia compof'itionis adscita etiam suo 

59 nomine solet esse iucunda. Etiam Hibi aliud ratio^ 
aliud coiisuetudo })oscet, utriim volcL sumat com- 
j)ositio, viicwisse vel xntasse, dcprehendere vel de- 
prcndere. Coitus etiam syllabarum non negabo, et 
quidquid sententiis aiit elocutioni non nocebit. 

60 Praecipiuim tainen in hoc opus estV scire quod quo- 
que loco ver]){)runi maxime quadret. Atque is 
0 ])time componet, qui hoc non ^ solum componendi 
gratia facit. 

Ratio vcro pedum in oratione est rnulto quam in 
versu difficilior : priinum quod versus j)aucis con- 
tinetur, oratio longiores habet saepe circuitiis ; deinde 
quod versus semper similis sibi est et una ratione 
decurrit, orationis composition nisi varia est^ et 
offendet siniilitudineet in adfectatione dej)rehenditur. 

61 Et in Omni quidera corpore totoque (ut ita dixerim) 
tractu niiinerus insertus est; neque enim loqui pos- 
suinus nisi syllabis brevibus ac longis, ex quibus 
pedes hunt. Magis tamen et desideratur in clausulis 
et apparet, j)rimum quia sensus omnis habet suum 
finem poscitque naturale intervallumn quo a sequentis 
initio dividatui’n deinde quod aures continuam vocem 
secutae ductaeque velut prono decurrentis orationis 
flumine turn magis iudicant, cum ille impetus stetit 

^ lion added by liollin. 
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quite apart from the fact t|^at it is frequently adopted 
lor the sake^ of the rhythm. Again if reason 59 
demand one form and usage another, the claims of 
rhythm will (^‘cide our choice between the two, 
c.g. between vitavisse and vilasse or between depre- 
hnidere and dcprendere. Furtlier I do not object to 
the coalescence of syllables or anythTng that does no 
injury either to sense or style, d'lie most important 00 
task, however, is to know what word is best lilted to 
any given place. And the most accomplished artist 
will be the man who does not arrange his words 
solely with a view to rliythrnic elfect. 

On the other hand the management of feet is far 
more diflicult in prose than in verse, first because 
there are but few feet in a single line of verse which 
is far sliorter than the lengthy jieriods of ])rose ; 
secondly because each line of verse is always uniform 
and its movement is determined by a single definite 
scheme, whereas the structure of prose must be 
varied if it is to avoid giving offence by its monotony 
and standing convicted of affectation. Rhytlim 01 
pervades the whole body of prose through all its 
extent. For we cannot speak without employing the 
long and short syllables of which feet are composed. 

Its presence is, liowever, most necessary and most 
apparent at the conclusion of the period, firstly 
because every group of connected thoughts has its 
natur?il limit and demands a reasonable interval to 
divide it from the commencement of what is to 
follow : secondly because the ear, after following the 
unbroken flow of the voice and being carried along 
down the stream of oratory, finds its best op[)ortunity 
of forming a sound judgement on what it has heard, 
when the rush of words comes to a halt and gives it 
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62 et intuendi tenipiis dediL Non igitur durum sit 
iieque abruptum, ([iio aninii vehit rbspirant ac re- 
ficiiintur. Haec cst scdos orationis^ hoc auditor 
exspectaL hie laiis oinnis dt'clanianf iuniA Proxi- 
mam clausulis dili^entiain postulant initia; nam ct 
03 in haec intentus auditor est. Sed eorum facilior 
ratio est, non enim coliaerent aliis iiec praece- 
dentibus serviunt; exordium sumuqt cum clausula 
cum praecedentibus cohaereat : quanilibet sit enim 
eomposita i[)sa,'‘ <rraLiam ])erdct, si ad earn rupta via 
venerimus. Namque eo fit, ut, cum ^ Demosthenis 
severa videatur compositio, rot? ivxofjnu Traat 

Kal Trarrats' ; et ilia (quae ab uno, (juod sciarn, Bruto 
minus probatur, ceteris placet) Kac /xt/ttoj /^dWrj fir)h€ 
64 To^evyj, Ciceroiiem carpant in his, FamHiaris cocperal 
e.s'se halneaiori, et non minus dura archipiralac. Nam 
hahicaiori et archip'iratdc idem finis est qui ttmti kuI 
Trao-ats et qui fjLrjhe ro^cm;, sed [)riora sunt severiora. 
05 Est in eo quoque noiinihil, quod hie singulis verbis 
bird ped(‘s continenlur, (juod etiam in carminibus 
est jrraemolle ; nec solum ubi quinae, lit in Ids, 
syllabae nectuntur, Fortissima Fiindandarum, sed 
etiam quaternae, cum versus cluditur Appeunino et 

’ (h*(.!latiiantiuin, Ilalnii declamat, 
nec, Jirgins : sed, MSS, 

" The text qiiu's Hahns suggested correction of AG surnunt 
cum ca quainlibot sit enim eomjjosita. 

* namque eo fit ut cum, Halm, Spalding : nam quo cum fit 
ut, AQ, 


1 Dc Cor, 1. “1 ))ray to all gods and goddesses.” 

^ Phil, iii. 17. “ Even though h(‘ neither shoots at me nor 

strikes me as yet.” 

^ ]‘ro Gael. xxvi. 62. “ He had begun to be intimate with 

the bathkeeper.” 
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time for consideration. Co|isequently all harshness 62 
and abruptness nffust be avoided at this pointy where 
the mind takes bieath and recovers its energy. It 
is there that sty^. has its citadel, it is this point that 
excites the eager expectation of the audience, it is 
from this tliat the declainier wins all his glory. 
Next to the conclusion of the period, it is llie 
beginning which^ claims the most care : for the 
audit'iicc liave tlieir attention fixed on this as well. 
But the opening of the sentence presents less difii- 63 
culty, since it is independent and is not the slave of 
what has jireceded. It merely takes what has pre- 
ceded as a starting [)oint, whereas the conclusion 
(‘olicres with what has preceded, and however care- 
fully constructed, its elegance will be wasted, if the 
path whicli leads up to it be interrupted. Hence it 
is that although the rhythmical structure adopted by 
Demosthenes in the passage toi? ^£019 €v)(<>fiaL Tratrt kuI 
7 rd<r(u? ^ and again in another passage (approved by 
all, I tliink, except Brutus) kuv /mr/Treo fSdXXrj fxy]he 
Tolevrj is regarded as severely correct, Cicero is 6-4 
criticised for passages such as fawiliaris coeperat (\sse 
hahiealori ^ and for the not less unj)l easing nrcldpiraiae.^ 
For although hctlnealori and archipiraiae give exactly 
the same cadence as ttuo-i koX TraiTais; and gr/Se 
the former are more severely correct. 'Fhere is also 65 
something in the fact that in the passages from 
Cicero 'two feet are contained in one word, a 
practice which even in verse produces an unduly 
eHVrninale t'ffect, and that not merely when the line 
ends with a five-syllable word as in fortissinia 
Tp?idaridarum,^ but also in four- syllable endings such 

'* Verr. v. xxvii. 70. 

® Hor, I. i. JUO. 
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66 armamentis et Onione. Quare hoc quoque vitandum 
esl^ lie jihirium syllabaruni verbis uiainur in fine. 

Mediis quoque non ea inodo eura sit, ut inter se 
coliaereant, sed ne pigra, ne longil sint, ne, quod 
nunc maxiine vitiuni est, brevium eontextu resultent 
ae sonum red'Jaiit paene puerilium crepitaculoruin. 

67 Nam ut initia elausulaeque plurimum momenti liabenL 
quotiens incijiit sensus aut desinit, sic in mediis 
quoque sunt quidam conatus iique leviter insistunt. 
Currentium pes^etiamsi non moratur, tamen vestigium 
faeit. Itaque non modo membra atque incisa bene 
inciperc atque cludi decet, sed etiam in iis^ quae non 
dubie contexta sunt nee respiratione utuntur, illi 

68 velut occulti gradus sint.^ Quis enim dubiteL unum 
sensum in hoe et unum spiritum esse? Anmadverti, 
indices, omnem accusaUms orationem in diias divisatn 
esse paries ; tamen et duo prima verba et triaproxima 
et (ieinceps duo rursus ac tria suos quasi nurneros 
iiabent et spiritum sustinemus, sicut apud rliythmi- 

69 cos aestimantur. Hae particulae prout sunt graves, 
acres, lentae, celeres, remissae, exultantes, proinde 
id, quod ex illis conficitur, aut severum aut luxuriosum 

70 aut quadratum aut solutum erit. Quaedam etiam 

^ velut, Halm : vel, MSS. : siiit added hy Halm. 


’ Pers. i. 95. 

^ Ov. Met. xi. 456. 

» Ae7i. iii. 517. 

* pro Cluent. i. 1. “I note, gentlemen, that the speech 
for the prosecution falls sharply into two divisions.” 
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SiS A ppciimno^ armamentis’^ ami OreumeA Consequently 66 
we must also a\g)id ending* our periods with words 
containing too many syllables. 

With regard to the middle portions of our periods 
we must take ^are not merely that they possess 
internal cohesion, but also that the rhythm is neither 
sluggish nor long, and above all thatAve do not fall 
into the now 1‘ashionable fault of placing a number 
of short syllable!# together with tlie result that we 
produce an effect not unlike the sound of a child’s 
rattle. For while the beginnings and conclusions of 67 
periods, where the sense begins or ends, are the most 
im])ortant, it is none tlie less the fact that the middle 
portion may involve some sjiecial efforts which 
necessitate slight pauses. Remember that the feet 
of a runner, even tliough they do not linger where 
they fall, still leave a footprint. Consequently not 
only must coimnata and cola begin and end becom- 
ingly, but even in parts which are absolutely 
continuous without a breathing space, there must be 
such almost imperceptible pauses. Who, for example, 68 
can doubt that there is but one thought in the follow- 
ing passage and that it should be pronounced without 
a halt for breath ? Animadverti, indices^ ovinem acensa- 
ioris orationcm in duas divisam esse partes A Still the 
groups formed by the first two words, the next three, 
and then again by the next two and three, have each 
their own special rhythms and cause a slight check 
in our lireathing : at least such is the opinion of 
specialists in rhythm. And just in proportion as 69 
these small segments of the period are grave or 
vigorous, slow or rapid, languid or the reverse, so 
will the periods which they go to form be severe or 
luxuriant, compact or loose. Again, the conclusions 70 
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clausnlae sunt claiulae ,at(iuc pendentes, si reliii- 
quanlur, sed secpientibus siiscipi ac^sustineri solent, 
eo(pie iacto vitiuni, quod erat in fine, continuatione 
emendatur.^ Non vult populus liomanus obsoletis 
criminihuH accusari Verrem durum, si desinas ; sed 
cum sit *^ continuatuin iis quae sequuntur, quanquam 
natiira i])sa (/ivisa sunt, Nova poslulaij inamhia de- 
ll siderat, salvus est ciirsus. Ut adeas, ianLum dahis 
male cluderct, nam et trimetri versus pars ultima 
est ; excipit Vt cihiim vesiitutnque intro ferre liceai, 
taniinn ; praeceps adhuc firmatur ac sustinetur ultimo 
Nemo recusabat. 

72 Versum in oratione fieri multo foedissimum est 
totum, sed etiam in parte deforme, utique si pars 
posterior in clausula dej)rehendatur aut rursus prior 
in ingressu. Namque idem contra saepe etiam 
decet, quia et claudit interim optime j)rima pars 
versus, dum intra paucas syllabas, praecipue senarii 

73 atque octonarii. In A frica juisse initium senarii est, 
primum pro Q. Ligario c.aput claudit ; Esse videalnr, 
iam nimis frequens, octonarium inchoat; talia sunt 
Dernostlienis, Trao-t k(iI Trdcrais et Traenv vplv^ et totum 
paene principiurn. Et ultima versuum initio con- 

74 veniunt orationis : Ktsi vercor, indices, Animadverli, 
indices. Sed initia initiis non conveniunt, ut T. Livius 

^ cmendatur, Mcisteri meiidat, AG. 

” sit, Hahn : csl, MlSS. 


* rerr. V. xliv. 117. “ 'tlie Itonian peo])le does not wish 

Verres to be accused of ()i)soleto crimes : no, it is new and 
unheard of crimes that it demands and desires.” 

2 rerr. v. xliv. 118. “To see him, you will pay so much, 
and so much to bring in food and clothing. No one refuse<l.” 

® aenarius = iambic trimeter, octoiiarius here = trochaic 
tetrameter, Twi iambic tetrameter. 
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of clauses sometimes seem ^o halt or hang, if they 
are regarded apar4 IVom ihcii^eontext, but are usually 
caught up and su])ported by what follows, so that 
what seemed a faulty cadence is corrected by the 
continuation. A*oa vult populiis llomanus obsolelis 
criminibus accusari Vcrrein would be harsh in rhythm, 
if the sentence ended there ; but when it is continued 
with what follows, nova poslalaty inaiidiia desiderai,^ 
although the woills are sej)arate in meaning, tlie 
rhythmical effect is preserved. Ut adcas, tanluni 71 
dabis would be a bad conclusion, for it forms the last 
portion of an iambic trimeter : but it is followed by 
ut clbum vestitmnque introferre iiceat, iantimi : - the 
rhythm is still abrupt but is strengthened and sup- 
ported by the last phrase of all, nemo reeuxabat. 

'riie appearance of a complete verse in prose has 72 
a most uncouth effect, but even a portion of a verse 
is ugly, especially if the last half ot a verse occurs in 
the cadence of a period or the first half at the be- 
ginning. The reverse order may on the other hand 
often be positively pleasing, since at times the first 
half of a verse will make an excellent conclusion, 
provided that it does not cover more than a few 
syllables. I'liis is especially the case with the 73 
senariux or oclonanux,^ In Africa fuixse is the open- 
ing of a xenarius and closes the first clause of the pro 
Ligario : exxe vidcatur, with which we are now only 
• too famihar as a conclusion, is the beginning of an 
oclonariux. Similar effects are to be found in Demos- 
thenes, as for example Tracrt Kai Trarrat? and Tratriv vplv 
and throughout almost the whole exordium of that 
speech.'* The ends of verses are also excellently 
suited to the beginning of a period : etxi vereory 74 
^ Dc Cor. I. 
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hexametri exordio coe|>it : Factnrusnc operae pretiuin 
sirn (nam ita edidit, eslVjue qiiam quo modo 

76 emendatur), iiec clausulae clausiilis, ut Cicero, Quo 
me vertamy 7iescio, qui triinetri finis est. Trimetruin 
et senarium ^ promisee dicere licet, sex enim })edes, 
tres perciissiones habet. Peius cludit finis liexa- 
inetri, ut Brutus in epistolis : Neque illi malunt hahere 
tutores aid defeusoreSy quoniam caufnm ^ sciunt plac/uisse 

76 Catoni. Illi minus sunt notabiles, quia hoc genus 
serinoni proximum est. Itaqiie et versus hi fere 
excidunt, quos Brutus ipso componendi durius studio 
saepissime facit, non raro Asinius, sed etiam Cicero 
nonnunquam, ut in principio statim orationis in 
Luciuin Pisonem : iVo di immortalea, qui hie 7iunc 

77 illuxit dies ? Non minore autein ( Lira vitandiim est 
(piidquid est IvpvOpoVy quale apud Sallustium, Falso 
queritur de 7iaiura sua, Quamvis enim vincta sit, 
tamen soluta videri debet oratio. Atqui Plato, 
diligentissimus compositionis, in Timaeo prima statim 

^ senarium, added by Chi'ist. 

(^uoniam causam sciunt, Hahn : quam consciunt, O : 
quam(][uam sciunt, A : (i[uam constituunt, codd, Munac. 
Argentor, 


^ pro Mil, i. 1. \ Both quotations givci the end of an 

^ pro Cluent, i. 1./ iambic trimeter. 

^ MSS. of Livy read shn operae pretium : there is evidence 
to show that this may be due to corruption rather than to 
correction such as Quintilian describes. 

* pro Lig. i. 1, pro Cluent, i. 4. 

® “They ask for no guardians or defenders since they 
know that the cause has won the approval of Cato.” 

® An iambic trimeter. “ Immortal gods, what day is this 
has dawned ?” 
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'Aidices,^ for example and ar^'madverfi, indices.'^ But 
the opening feelP> of a verse are not suited to the 
opening phrases of prose : Livy provides an example 
of this in his pi^-face, Avhich begins with the first 
half of a hexmneiiA'y ^ FacLnnisne operae preiium sim : ’ 
for these are the Avoids as he wrote them, and they 
are better so than as they liave been corrected.^ 
Again, the cadence of a verse is not suitable to the 75 
cadence of a jieriSd : compare the jihrase of Cicero, 
Qno 7nc vertnni, ncscio^ which is the end of a trimeter. 

It matters not whether we speak of a trimeter or of 
ii .se?iariusy since the line has six feet and three beats. 
The end of a hexameter forms a yet worse conclusion ; 
compare the following passage from the letters of 
Brutus : necpte iUi maliinl habere iutores ant dejmsores , 
(pioniam cansam muni placuisse C ^afo7ii, ^ Iambic eiidin gs 7 6 
are less noticeable, because that metre is near akin 
to prose. Consequently such lines often slip from 
us unawares : they are specially common in lirutus 
as a result of his passion for severity of style; they 
are not infrequent in Asinius, and are sometimes 
even found in Cicero, as for example at the very 
beginning of Iiis speech against Lucius Piso ; Pro di 
immortales, (jui hie nunc illuxil dies ? ® Equal care must 77 
however be taken to avoid any phrase of a definitely 
metrical character, such as the following passage 
from Sallust: Fatso (pieritur de naturn .sua.’^ For 
although, the language of prose is bound by certain 
laws, it should appear to be free. None the less 
Plato, despite the care which he devotes to his 
rhythm, has not succeeded in avoiding this fault at 

’ Jag, I. “The human race complains of its own nature 
without reason.” Last five feet of iambic trimeter ! 
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78 parte vitare ista non Nam et initiinn hexa- 

inetri statiin invenias^ et Anacreon^ion protinus colon 
efficias, et si veils trinietron, et quod duobiis pedibus 
et parte TrevOtifiL/jupet; :i (iraccis dicitur, et liaec omnia 
in tribus versibus;^ et Tluieydidi virep y/jncrv Kapc^ 
l<f)avyaav ex inollissimo rbythrnoruin geiiere exeidit. 

79 Sed quia ’omnem com position em ^ oratoriam coii- 
stare pedibus^ dixi, aliqua de his qiiocpie ; quorum 
nomina quia varia traduntur, eonScituendum est, quo 
quemque appellemus. Kquidem Cieeroiiem sequar^ 
(nam is eminentissimos Graecoriim est secutus) 
excepto quod pes mihi tris syllabas non videtur 
excedere, quanquam ille paeane dochmioque, quorum 
prior in quattuor, seeundus in quinque excurrit, 

80 utatur. Nb"c tamen ipse dissimulaL quibusdam 
nuineros videri non pedes; neque immerito; quid- 
quid est eniui supra tris syllabas, id est ex pluribus 
])edibus. Erpfo cum constent quattuor ])edes binis, 
oeto ternis, spondeum lonii^is duabus, pyrrbicliiurn, 
quern alii pariambum vocant, brevibiis, iambum brevi 
longaque, huic eontrarium e lon^a et brevi choreum, 

81 non ut alii trochaeum noiniiiemus. Ex iis vero, qui 

' verfiibus, Daniel ; verbis, MSS. 

2 coin])ositioncm, added by Spalding. 

^ pedibus, added by ed. Camp. 


^ The phrase is eL, bvS, rpels, 6 be 5^ rerapros npobv, Z> <plXe., 
eJsy Sy(i, Tpets give the opening of a hexameter, 6 be b^ 
rerapros ijpiav the Anacreontic, . . . <plxe the Iambic tri- 
meter and eTs . . . b}} the irevdypipepes. 

1, 8. Quintilian probably treats this as Sotadcan or 
reminiscent of Sotadean rhythm. 

Or. eh. Ixiv. 7. 

* For paean see § 96. The two varieties with which Quin- 
tilian is concerned are — u o o and u o o — . 
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tlie very openiiii^ of the Timaeus,^ Avliere we are met 78 
at the very out^‘t with o})enin^ of a hexameter, 
whicli is followed by a cokm which can be scanned as 
an Anacreontic, or if yon like, as a trimeter, while it 
is also possible to form what the Greeks call a 
7 r€y 0 rjfiifief)h (that is a })ortion of the hexameter 
composed of two feet and a part of a 4 hird) : and all 
these instances occur witliin the space of three lines. 
Again Thucydicjfcs has allowed to slip from his pen 
a phrase of the most elfeminate rhythm in virtp yjfjno-v 
Kap€s i(ha.vr}(Tai'.^ 

But, having stated that all prose rhytlim consists 79 
of feet, I must say something on these as well. 
Different names are given to these feet, and it is 
necessary to determine what we shall call each of 
them. For my part I propose to follow Cicero^ 
(for he himself followed tlie most eminent (ireek 
authorities), with this exception, that in my opinion 
a foot is never more than three syllables long, 
whereas Cicero includes the paean ^ and the dochmiac 

(o u “), of which the former has four and the 

latter as many as five syllables. He does not, how- 80 
ever, conceal the fact that some regard these as 
rhythms rather than feet: and they arc right in so 
doing, since whatever is longer than three syllables 
involves more than one foot. Since then there are 
four feet which consist of two syllables, and eight 
composed of three, 1 shall call them by the following 
names: two long syllables make a spondee; the 
pyrrhic or pariamhus, as some call it, is comjwsed 
of two shorts ; the iaynhiis of a short followed by 
a long ; its oj)posite, that is a long followed by a 
short, is a ehoreus, for I prefer that term to the 
name of trochee which is given it by others. Of 81 
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tern as syllabas habenU dactyl um longa duabusque 
brevibiis, huic temporibus parem, *sed retro actum 
ap{)ellari constat anapacston. Media inter longas 
brevis faciet ampbimacrum, sed f'-equentius eins 
nomen est crcticus ; longa inter breves^ amj)l)i- 

82 brachyn huic icontrariiim. Duabiis^ longis brevern 
sequentibiis baccliius^ totidem longis brevern “ prae- 
cedentibiis palimbacchiiis erit. Ti^es breves trocha- 
eum, (piein tribrachyn dici volimL ^lui choreo 
trochaei nornen imponunt ; totidem longae molosson 

83 efficient. Horum pedum niillus non in orationern 
venitj sed quo quique sunt temporibus pleniores 
longisquc syllabis inagis stabiles, hoc graviorem 
faciunt orationern, breves cclerem ac mobilem. 
Utrumque locis utile; nam et illud, ubi opus est 
velocitate, tardum et segne, et hoc, ubi pondus exigi- 

84 tur, praeceps ac resultans merito damnetur. Sit in 
hoc quoque aliquid fortasse mornenti, quod et longis 
longiorcs et brevibus sunt breviores syllabae, ut, 
quamvis neque plus duobus temporibus neque uno 
minus habere videantur, ideoque in metris omnes 
breves longaeque inter se ipsae ^ sint pares, lateat 
tamen nescio quid quod ■* suj)ersit aut desit. Nam ver- 
suum propria condicio est, ideoque in his quaedam 

86 etiam communes. Veritas vero quia patitur aeque 
brevern esse vel longam vocalem, cum est sola, quam 

^ amphibraebyn . . . dntihxxB, Sjmlding : braebios huic (bine, 
G) ausis, AO. 

^ sequentibus . . . breveni, added hy L. Valla. 

* ^ ipsae, Spalding I obsessae, AO. 

(|iiid quod, Spalding : quidquid, AO, 
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trisyllabic feet the dactyl consists of a long followed 
by two shortSj \j^hile its opposite, which has the 
same time-lengthy is called an anapaest. A short 
between two longs makes an amphmacer, although 
it is more often Called a crct'ic, while a long between 
two shorts ])rodiices its opposite, the amphihrachys. 
Two long syllables following a short mJke a hacchius, 82 
wliereaSy if the long syllables come first the foot is 
called a pnlimhaaiiius. I'hree shorts make a twchcc, 
although those Avho give that name to the chorcus 
call it a tribrach : three longs make a Every 83 

one of these feet is employed in prose, but those 
which take a greater time to utter and derive a 
certain stability from the length of their syllables 
produce a weightier style, short syllables being best 
adapted for a nimble and rapid style. Both types 
are useful in tlieir proper place : for weight and 
slowness are rightly condemned in passages where 
speed is recpiired, as are jerkiness and excessive 
sj)eed in jiassages whicli call for weight. It may 84 
also be important to remark that there are degrees 
of length in long syllables and of shortness in short. 
Consequently, although syllables may be thought 
never to involve more than two time-beats or less 
than one, and although for that reason in metre all 
shorts and all longs are regarded as equal to other 
shorts and longs, they none the less possess some 
Lindefinable and secret quality, which makes some 
seem longer and others sliorter than the normal. 
Verse, on the other hand, has its own peculiar 
features, and consequently some syllables may be 
either long or short. Indeed, since strict law 85 
allows a vowel to be long or sliort, as the case may 
be, when it stands alone, no less than when one or 
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cum cam consonaiites una pluresve praeccdunL eerie 
in diinensione pedum itjllaba, qu^j^e esl brevis, iiise- 
(juerite alia vel lonjj^a ^ vel brevi, ejuae tamen duas 
primas consonantes liabeat, fit longa, ut 

c 

Agrestevi ioud musam : 

86 nnm A brevis, gres brevis, faeiet tamen lonjLram 
j^riorem ; dat i^itur illi aliquid ex suo tempore. 
Quo modo, nisi liabet plus (piam quae brevissima, 
qualis ipsa esset detraelis eonsonantibus ? Nune 
unuin tempus accommodat priori et unum aeeijiit a 
sequente ; ita duae natura breves positione sunt 
temporum (jiiattuor. 

87 Miror autem in hac opinione doctissimos homines 
fuisse, ut alios pedes ita eligerent aliosque damnarent, 
quasi nil us esset, quern non sit neeesse in oratione 
deprebendi. Licet igitur paeiana seqiiatur Kphorus, 
inventum a Thrasymacbo, probat um ab Aristotele, 
dactylumque ut temperatos brevibus ac longis, fugiat 

88 spondeum et‘^ troebaeiim, alteriiis tarditate niinia,® 
alterius celeritatc damnata, herons, qui est idem 
dactylus, Aristoteli amplior, iambus humilior^ videa- 
tur, trochaeum ut nimis currentem dainnet eique 

^ vel longa, added by Christ. 

“ spondoiun ct, added by ed. Camp. 

® niraia, Halm: etenini, AG. 

^ humilior, P. Victorias^ rUhoeAis : humanior, MSS. 


’ Ed. i. 2. Bui Virgil wrote silvestrem. 

2 This theory involves the allotnient of a time-value to 
consonants ; yren gives the time-value of gr to a, and itself 
borrows an e([uivalent time-value from d. This view is 
more explicitly expressed by the fifth -century grammarian 
Pompeius (112, 26k), who allots the value of half a tiiuQ- 
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more consonants precede there can be no doiibt^ 
when it comes ^ the measuring of feet, that a short 
syllable, followed by another which is either long 
or short, but jn’eceded by two consonants, is 
lengthened, as for example in the phrase agrc.stcm 
tenui 77 iys(vm.^ For both a and gres are short, but 86 
the latter lengthens the former, thereby transferring 
to it something of its own time-length. But how 
can it do this,^ unless it possesses greater length 
than is the portion of the shortest syllables, to 
which it would itself belong if the consonants si 
were removed } As it is, it lends one time-length 
to the preceding syllable, and subtracts one from 
that which follows.^ Thus two syllables which are 
naturally short have their time- value doubled by 
position. 

1 am, however, surprised that scholars of the 87 
highest learning should have held the view that some 
feet should be specially selected and others con- 
demned for the purposes of j)rose, as if there were 
any foot which must not inevitably be found in 
prose. Ephorus may express a j)reference for the 
paean (which was discovered by Thrasymachus and 
apj)roved by Aristotle) and for the dactyl also, on 
the ground that both these feet provide a happy 
mixture of long and short ; and may avoid the 
spondee and the trochee, condemning the one as too 88 
slow and the other as too rapid; Aristotle^ may 
regard the heroic foot, which is another name for 
the dactyl, as too dignified and the iambus as too 
commonplace, and may damn the ti'ochee as too 

length to each consonant. Therefore to « (== one time-length) 
are added the two half time>lengths represented by gr (see 
Lindsay, Lat. Lavguaye, p. 129). ^ llhet. iii. 8. 
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cordacis nomen imponat, ^adeinque dicant Theodectes 
ac Theophrastns_, similia post eosf Halicarnasseus 

89 Dionysius : irrumpent etiam ad invitos^ nec semper 
illis lieroo aut paeane suo^ (piem, qfcda versum raro 
facitj maxime laudant, uti licebit. Ut sint tamen 
aliis alii crebriores^ non verba facient, quae neque 
augeri nec miiiui nec sicuti toni^ modulatione pro- 
duci aut corripi possint, sed transmutatio et collocatio. 

90 Plerique enirn ex commissuris eoriim vel divisione 
fiunt pedes ; quo fit ut iisdem verbis alii atque alii 
versus fiant, ut memini quendam non ignobilem 
poetam talem exarasse:^ 

Astra tenet caelum, mare classes, area inessem. 

Hie retrorsum fit sotadeus ; itenujue e sotadeo retro 
trimetros : 

Caput exeruil mohile pinus repetita, 

91 Miscendi ergo sunt, curand unique, ut sint plures qui 
placent, et circumfusi bonis deteriores lateant. Nec 
vero in litteris syllabisque natura mutatur, sed refert, 
quae cum quaque optime coeat. Plurimum igitur 

^ toui, added by Christ. 

^ talem exarasse, Halmi talclarasso, G: taliter lusisse, A, 
(iter Ins by corrector). 


^ “ The lieaven holds the stars, the sea the fleets, and the 
threshing-floor the harvest.” 7ncsse7n area, ctasses inare^ 
caelmri tenet astra is identical in scanvsion with the Sotadean 
which follows, save that it opens with a spondee instead of an 
anapaest. 

The sense is uncertain. It appears to refer to a pine 
beam or trunk floating half-submerged. “The pine-beam 
caught afresh put forth its nimble head.” 
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liasty and dub it tlie cancan ; 1 heodecles and Tlieo- 
})lirastus may ^^ree vvitl^ him, and a later critic, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, may ad(>j)t a similar 
view ; but for all they say, these feet will force 89 
themselves upt)ii them against their will, and it will 
not always be possible for them to employ the dactyl 
or their beloved paeatiy which they ijelect for special 
})raise because it so rarely forms part of a verse- 
rhythm. It isinot, however, the words which cause 
some feet to be of more common occurrence than 
others ; for the words cannot be increased or 
diminished in bulk, nor yet can they, like the notes 
in music, be made short or long at will ; everything 
depends on transposition and arrangement. For a 90 
large proportion of feet are formed by the connexion 
or separation of words, which is the reason wdiy 
several different verses can be made out of the same 
words: for exaui[)le, I remember that a poet of no 
small distinction writing the following line ; 

Astra tenet caelum, mate classes, area 'messem^ 

a line which, if the order of the words be reversed, 
becomes a Sotadean ; again, the following Sotadean, 
if reversed, reads as as an iambic trimeter : 

caput exeruit mobile pinus repetita.^ 

Feet therefore should be mixed, while care must be 91 
taken that the majority are of a pleasing character, 
and tlnat the inferior feet are lost in the surrounding 
crowd of their superior kindred. The nature of 
letters and syllables cannot be change^d, but their 
adaj)tability to each other is a consideration of no 
small importance. Long syllables, as I have said, 
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auctoritatis, ut dixi, et ^ ponderis habent loiigae, 
celeritatis breves ; quae si miscei/cur quibusdam 

92 longis, currunL si contiiuiaiitur^ exultant. Acres, 
quae ex brevibus ad longas insurgunt ; leniores, quae 
a longis in brcYes descend unt. Optinie incipitur a 
longis, recte aliquando a brevibus, ut Nuviwi crimen ; 
lenius a duabus, ut Animadrerti indues; sed lioc pro 
Cluentio recte, quia initium eius j)artitioni simile est, 

93 quae celeritate gaudet. Clausula quoque e longis 
firmissinia est; sed venit et in breves, quamvis 
babeatur indifferens ultima. Neque enim ego 
ignoro, in fine pro longa accipi brevein, quia videtur 
aliquid vacantis teinporis ex co, quod insequitur, 
accedere ; aures tameii consulens meas, intelligo 
multum referre, verene longa sit, quae cludit, an j)ro 
longa. Necpie enim tain plenum est Dicere incipi- 

94 entem iimere, quain illud Aiisus eat con/ilcri. Atqui si 
nihil refert, brevis an longa sit ultima, idem pes erit ; 
verum nescio quo niodo sedebit hoc, illud subsisted 
Quo moti * quidam longae ultirnae tria tenqiora 

’ jtro Lig. i. 1. 

^ pro Cluent. i. 1. I’lie spt'ccih begins: “1 note, gentle- 
men of tlie jury, that the whole s})eech of the aecuser falls 
into two parts, of wliieh one,” ete. It is this which is 
described as “ similar to partition.” lenius a diuibus Cap- 
peronnicr for Icvibiis (A(t>. 

pro Mil. i. 1. “To show fear wlum beginning to speak.” 
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carry the greater dignity jind weight, while sliort 
syllables create fin impression of s])(‘ed : if the latter 
are intermixed with a few^ long syllables, their gait 
will be a run, \>iit a gallop if they are continuous. 
When a short syllable is followed by a long the effect 92 
is one of vigorous ascent, while a lon^ followed by a 
short produces a gentler impression and suggests 
descent. It is therefore best to begin with long 
syllables, though^ at times it may be correct to begin 
with short, as in the phrase noviwi crimen : ^ a gentler 
effect is created, if we commence with tw^o shorts, 
as in the phrase animadvcrti indices : but this open- 
ing, which comes from the pro Cluc?itio, is perfectly 
correct, since that speech begins with something 
similar to jiartition, which requires speed. ^ Similarly 93 
the conclusion of a sentence is stronger when long 
syllables preponderate, but it may also be formed 
of short syllables, although the quantity of the final 
syllable is regarded as indifferent. 1 am aware that 
a concluding short .syllable is usually regarded as 
equivalent to a long, because the time-length which 
it lacks a])pearvS to be supplied from that which 
follows. But when I consult my own ears I find 
that it makes a great difference whether the final 
syllable is really long or only treated as the equiva- 
lent of a long. For there is not the same fullness 
of rhythm in diccre incipient cm iimere^ as there is in 
ausns csi conjilcri}- But if it makes no difference 94 
whether the final syllable be long or short, the con- 
cluding feet in these tw’O instances must be identical : 
and yet somehow or other one gives the imjiression 
of sitting dowm and the other of a simple halt. 
This fact has led some critics to allow three time- 
beats for a final long syllable, adding the extra 
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dederunl, ut illud teinpus^ quod brevis ex loco^ 
accipit, liuic quoque aceederet. Nix‘ solum refert, 
quis pes olaudat^ sed claudeniem ^ quis aiitecedat. 

96 Hetrorsurn autem ne(|ue plus tribus, iique, si non 
ternas syllabas liabebunt, repetencii erunt (absit 
enim ^ poetica observatio), neque minus duobus ; 
alioqui j)es eiSt, non numerus. Potest tamen vel 
unus esse dichoreus, si unus est, qui eonstat e duobus 

96 cboreis. Itemque paean, qui est ex choreo et 
pyrrhicbio, quein aptum initiis putant, vel contra, 
qui est e tribus brevibus et longa, cui clausulam 
adsignant ; de quibus fere duobus scriptures huius 
artis loquuntur. Alii ornnes, in'* quocunque sit loco 
longa,*' teinporuin quod ad rationem pcrtinet,paeanas 

97 aj)pellant. Est et dochmius, qui fit ex bac(*hio et 
iambo vel ex iambo et cretieo, stabilis in elausulis 
et severus. Spondeus quoque, quo pluriinuin est 
Demosthenes usus, non eodem modo semper se® 
habet. 0[)time i)raeeedet eurn creticus, ut in hoc, 
De qua ego nihil dicam, nisi depellendi crimhds causa. 
Non nihil ^ est, quod supra dixi multum referre, unone 
verbo sint duo [)edes comprehensi an uterque liber. 

' loco, Spaldiwi : longo, AO. 

2 (luis pcs claudat sed claiidciiteni (|uis, Halm : cpiis clauda- 
Icin quis, O : quis claudat et (juis, A. 

® absit enim, Christ : sit taiii, AO, 

* in, Halm : ut, MSS. 

® longa, added by Hahn. 

® non eodem modo . . . se, Halm ; neodem . . . per se, 
AO. 

causa non nihil. Halm: eausam nihil, AO. 


* pro Cad. xiii. 31. “ Concerning which I will say nothing 
except for the purpose of refuting the charge.” 
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time-length which a sliort syllable derives from its 
position at the and of a sentence to the long syllable 
as well. And it not merely makes a difference with 
what foot a s^mtence ends^ but the penultimate 
foot is also of importance. It is not^ however, 95 
necessary to go back further than three feet, and 
only that if the feet contain less than^hree syllables, 
for we must avoid the exactitude of verse : on the 
other hand, we**must not go back less than two: 
otherwise we shall be dealing with a foot and not 
with rhythm. But in this connexion the dichoreus 
may be regarded as one foot, if indeed a foot consist- 
ing of two chord can be considered as a single foot. 
I'lie same is true of the paean composed of the 90 
chorens and a pyrrhic, a foot which is regarded as 
specially suitable to the beginning of a sentence, or 
of the other paean, formed of three shorts followed 
by a long, to which the conclusion is specially 
dedicated. It is of these two forms that writers on 
rhythm generally speak. Some, however, call all 
feet containing three short syllables and a long by 
the name of paean, irrespective of the position of 
the long syllable, and merely taking into account the 
total number of time-lengths that it contains. The 97 
dochmiac, again, which consists of a bacchius and an 
iambus, or of an iambus and a cretic, forms a solid and 
severe conclusion. The spojidec, so frequently em- 
ploycd'in this position by Demosthenes, is used with 
varying effect. It is most impressive when preceded 
by a cretic, as in the following instance : I)e c/ua ego 
nihil dicam, nisi depellendi crimhiis causa.^ Again there 
is a ]^oint, of the imj)ortance of which I spoke above, 
namely that it makes a considerable difference 
whether two feet are contained in a single word 
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Sic cnim fit forte Criming causa ; inolle ArcJiipirataCf 
molliiis, si tribracliys pvaecedatj facilitates, iemeritates. 

98 Est enim quoddain ipsa divisioiie verborum latens 
tenipus, ut in j)entainetri medio sjY'iideo, qui nisi 
alterius verbi fine, iilteriiis initio constat, versum non 
efiicit. Potest, el iamsi minus bene, praeponi ana- 
paestos : Mullerc non solum nohili, venim ctiam nota. 

99 Cum anapaestus et creticus, iambu^s quoque, qui est 

utroque syllaba minor (praecedet enirn tres lon^as 
brevis), sed et spondeus iambo recte praeponitur : 
[iisdem m] ^ ar mis fid. Cum sj)ondeus, et baechius, sic 

100 enim fiet ultimus dochmius : In annis fid. Ex iis 
quae supra probavi apparet molosson quoque clau- 
sulae convenire, diun liabcat ex qiiocumpie pede 
ante se brevem : Illud scimus uhicunque sunt, esse pro 

101 7iohis. Minus ^n'avis erit spondeus, praecedenti- 
bus palimbaocliio et pjrrliichio, ut Ludied Iindan'if 
et adliuc peius priore paeane, ut Brute, duhilari ; 
nisi potius lioc esse volumus dactyl um et bacchium. 

’ Bradrtrd hi/ Hr (jins. 

2 pniece.deiitibns et, O: praecodeuti , . , J. J have 
adiUd palimbacchio. 


* See § 64. 

pro CaeL xiii. 31. “A woman, not only of noble birth, 
but even notorious.’" 

® pro Lig, iii. 9. “I was in arms.” 

^ riie text is clearly corrupt as it stands, since the first 
syllable of luniani is long. Further, if iudici be read with 
the best texts of Cicero, there is no pyrrhic in the 

phrase, which is identical in rhythm with aiuius est confiteri, 
praised just above. If iiidicii is read the final spondee might 
be said to be preceded by i\ pyrrhic and a palmbacchius (i. e. 
iud/lcl/i liinljdnl). The fact that the termination of both 
words is the same would account for the disappearance of 
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or wliethcr tliey are both detached. Thus crimhils 
causa makes a s^’oiig and ihr/iijnratae^ a weak end- 
ing, wliile the weakness is still further increased if 
the first foot be a tribrach, as for instance in words 

facililatcs or tcincritatcs. For the mere fact that 98 
words are se})arated from each other involves an 
impercejitible length of time : for instance, the 
spondee forming the middle foot of a peniarneter must 
consist of the las*# syllable of one word and the first 
of another, otherwise the verse is no verse at all. 

It is permissible, though less satisfactory, for the 
spondee to be preceded by an anapaest : e.g. in u here 
non solum 7 iobiJi, verimi eliam nota.'^ And it may also, in 99 
addition to the anapaest and cretic, be ])rcccded by 
the iambus, which is a syllable less in length than 
both of them, thus making one short syllabic }>re- 
cede thre(‘ long. But it is also perfectly correct to 
place a spondee before an iambus, as in arniis Jin, or 
it may be preceded by a bacchius instead of a spondee, 
e.g. in armis Jui,^ thereby making the last foot a 
dockmiae. From this it follows that the molossus also 100 
is adapted for use in the conclusion jirovided that it 
be preceded by a short syllable, though it does not 
matter to what foot the latter belongs : e.g. illud 
scinius, idncumpie sunt, esse pro nobis. fhe elfect of 101 
the spondee is less weighty, if it be preceded by a 
palhn bacchius and pyrrhic, as in iudicii luniani.^ Still 
worse is the rhythm when the spondee is preceded 
by a paean, as in Brute, dubifaci,^ although this 
))hrase may, if we prefer, be regarded as consisting 

one of them, corruption may easily lie deeper still. 

But as the words quoted eoiiie from an actual speech of 
Cicero, the error is not likely to lie in the quotation, pro 
Uluent. i. 1. ^ Or. i. 1. “I hesitated, Brutus.” 
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Duo spondei non fere se iungi patiuntur, quae 
in versu quoque notalUlis^ clausyla esL nisi cum 
id fieri potest ex tribus quasi membris : Cur de 
perfugis nostris copias comparat is contra nos f una 

102 syllaba, duabus, una. Ne dactylus^ quidem spondco 
bene pracponitiir^ quia finem versus damnamus in 
fine oratioiiis.* Bacchius et claudit et sibi iungitur : 
Fenenujn limeres ; vel choreum et spoiideum ante se 
amat : Vt venenwn limeres. Contmrius quoque qui 
est, cludet, nisi si ultiinam syllabam longain esse 
volumus, optimeque habebit ante se molossoii : Civis 
Romanus sum ; aut bacchium, Quod hie potest, nos 

103 possemns. Sed verius erit claudere choreum prae- 
cedente spondeo, nam hie potius est numerus, Nos 
possemus et Romanus sum. Claudet et dichoreus, id 
est idem pes sibi ipse iungetur, quo Asiani sunt usi 
plurimum ; cuius exemplum Cicero ponit, Rains 

104 dictum sapiens temcritas Jilii cojnprohavit. Accipiet 
ante se choreus et pyrrhichium : Onmes prope cices 
viriute, gloria, dignilate superabat. Cludet et dactylus^ 
nisi cum observatio ultimae crcticum facit : Muliercula 
nixus in litore. Habebit ante se bene creticum et 

^ notabilis, early edd. : nobis, A G. 


1 “Why does he collect forces against ns from our 
deserters?” L. Crassus quoted in Or. Ixvi. 223. 

2 pro Cad. xiv. 33. “That you should fear poison.” 

^ Verr. v. Ixii. 162. 

* pro Li(j. iv. 10. 

^ Drat. Ixiii. 214. “ The wise temerity of the son confirmed 
till' statement of the father.” 

• pro Gael. xiv. 34. “ He surpassed almost all other citizens 
in virtue, glory and honour.” 
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of a dactyl and a hacchius. As a rule, endings com- 
posed of two sjmndcesy a termination which causes 
comment even in a verse, are to be deprecated, 
unless the phrase is composed of three separate 
members, as in cur de perfugis nostns capias comparat 
is contra nos ? ^ where we have a word of two syllables 
preceded and followed by a monosylhtble. Even the 102 
dactyl ought not to precede a final spondee, since we 
condemn verse-ftidings at the period’s close. The 
hacchius is emjdoyed at the conclusion, sometimes in 
conjunction with itself as in venenum thneres,^ while it 
is also effective when a choreus and spondee are placed 
before it as in id venenum timeres. Its opposite, the 
palimhacchius, is also employed as a conclusion (un- 
less, of course, we insist that the last syllable of a 
sentence is always long), and is best preceded by a 
molossus, as in civis llomanus su7n,^ or by a hacchius, as 
in (juod hie potest, nos possemus.^ It would, however, 103 
be truer to say tliat in such cases the conclusion con- 
sists of a choreus preceded by a spondee, for the rhythm 
is concentrated in nos possenius and Roman us sum. The 
dichoreus, which is the repetition of one and the same 
foot, may also form the conclusion, and was much 
beloved by the Asiatic school : Cicero illustrates it by 
Patris dictimi sapiens iemeritas filii comprohavit.^ The 104 
choreus may also be preceded by a pyrrkic, as in omnes 
prope cives virtute, gloria, dignitate superahat.^ The 
dactyl also may come at the close, unless indeed it be 
held that, when it forms the final foot, it is transformed 
into a cretic : e.g. muliercula nixus in litore.’^ The 
effect will be good if it is preceded by a cretic or an 
iamhus, but unsatisfactory if it is preceded by a 

’ Verr, v. xxxiii. 86. “ Leaning on a worthless w'oinan on 
the shore.” 
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106 ianibum, spondeum male, peius choreum. Cludit 
amphibrachys : Q. Ligariiini in A f itca fuissc, si non 
eum malumus esse bacchiiim. Non optimus est 
trochaeiis, si ulla est ultima brevis,, quod certe sit 
necesse est; alioqui quomodo claudet, qui placet 
plerisque, dichoreus ? Ilia observatione ex trochaeo 

106 fit anapaestiis? Idem trochaeus praccedente longa 
fit paean, quale est Si poicro et Dixit hoc Cicero, Ohstal 
invidia. Sed hunc initiis dede/iint. Cludet et 
pyrrhichius choreo praccedente, nam sic paean est. 
Sed omnes hi, qui in breves excidunt, minus erunt 
stabiles, nee alibi fere satis apti, quam ubi cursus 
orationis exigitur et elausulis non intersistitur. 

107 Creticus et initiis optimus: Quad precafus a diis 
vmnorialihus sum, et elausulis : In conspcclu popidi 
Romani vomere posiridie. A])paret vero, quam bene 
eum praecedant vcl anapaestos vel ille, qui videtur 
fini aptior, paean. Sed et se ipse sequitur : Sej'vare 
quam plurimos. Sic melius quam choreo praccedente, 
Qifis non iurpe dneeret ? si ultima brevis pro longa sit ; 

108 sed fingarnus sic, Non iurpe duceres, Sed hie est illud 


^ pro Litj, i. 1. 

2 It must be remembered that for Quintilian a trochee is 
the same as a tribrach (uuu). Sec § 82. 

3 As he has in the preceding clause stated that this form 
of paean is regarded as specially adapted to the opening of 
a sentence, it cannot be supposed that he commends this 
employment of the pyrrMc, He mentions it only to illustrate 
another method of forming the paean (e.g. muUa bene) by two 
words, the first a ckoreuSy the second a pyrrhic. His view 
about the employment of this form of paean is that it is 
sometimes used at the end, but that such a position is not 
advisable. 

* pro Muren, i. 1. 

® Phil, II. XXV. 63, 
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spondee, and worse still if by •Jehoreus, The amphi- 105 
hrachys may close the ca(][ence, as in Q. Ligarium in 
A frica fuisse,^\\ihough in that case some will prefer 
to call it a bacchius. The irochee ^ is one of the less 
good endingsijf if any final syllable is to be regarded 
as short, as it uiidoabtedly must be. Otherwise 
how can we end witii the dichorcns, so dear to many 
orators } Of course, if it be insisted that the final 
syllable is lonij^ the irochee becomes an cmapaest. If 106 
preceded by a long syllable, the irochee becomes a 
paean, as is the case with phrases such as si potero, or 
dlvit hoc Cicero, or ohslat invidia. But this form of 
paean is specially allotted to the beginnings of 
sentences. The pyrrhic may close a sentence if 
preceded by a choreus, thereby forming a paeanA 
But all these feet which end in short syllables will 
lack the stability required for the cadence, and 
should as a rule only be employed in cases where 
speed is required and there is no marked pause at 
the ends of the sentences. The cretic is excellent, 107 
both at the beginning (e.g. quod precaius a diis iin- 
niortalibus sum^) and at the close (e.g. in conspectu 
populi Uomani vovicre posiridie).^ The last example 
makes it clear what a good effect is produced when 
it is f)rcceded by an anapaest or by that form of paean 
which is regarded as best suited to the end of a 
sentence. But the cretic may be preceded by ’a 
cretic, as in sej'vare qnam plnrimos.^ It is better thus 
than when it is preceded by a choreus, as in quis non 
turpeduceret ? ^ assuming that we treat the final short 
syllable as long. However, for the sake of argument, 
let us substitute duceres for ducerel. Here, however, 108 

® pro Lig* xii» 38, FhiL n. xxv. 63. 
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inane^ quod dixi ; p^uhini enim morae damns inter 
ultimum ac proximum verRum et turpi illud intervallo 
quodain prodiicimus ; «alioqui sit exultantissimum et 
trimetri finis: Quis non lurpe duccrck'? Sicut illud 
Ore cxcipere liceret, si iungas, lascivi carminis est ; 
sed interpunctis quibusdam et tribus quasi initiis fit 

109 plenum auctoritatis. Nec ego, cum praeeedentes 
pedes posui, legem dcdi ne alii essent, sed quid fere 
accideret et quid in praesentia videretur optimum, 
ostendi. Non ^ quidem optime est sibi iunctus ana- 
paestos, ut qui sit pentamctri finis, vel rhythmos qui 
nomcn ab eo traxit : Nam nhi libido doyninalur, inno- 
ceniiae lew praemiinm est ; nam synaloeplie facit, ut 

110 duae ultimae syllabae pro una sonent, Melior fiet 
praecedente spondeo vel baccbio, ut si idem mutes 
Icvc innocentiae praesidiwn est. Non me capit (ut a 
magnis viris dissentiam) paean, qui est ex tribus 
brevibus et longa. Nam est et ipse una plus brevi 
anapaestos facilitas et agililas. Quid ^ ita placuerit 
is, non video, nisi quod ilium fere probaverunt, 
quibus loquendi magis quam orandi studium fuit. 

111 Nam et ante se brevibus gaudet pyrrhichio vel 

^ non, added hy Spalding. 

“ quid, Ilahnz qiiidquid, AO. 


' §51. 

Ferr. v. xlv. 118. The licentious metre is Sotadean. 

® Crassus in Cic. Or. Ixv. 219. “For where lust holds 
sway, there is but small protection for innocence,” 
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we get the rest of which J sp(?lce : ^ for we make a 
short pause between tlieilast word and the last 
but one, thus slTghtly lengthening the final syllable 
of tuf'pe ; otherwise (jtiis non iurpe duceret ? will 
give us a jci^y rhythm resembling the end of 
an ianihic trimeter. So, too, if you pronounce ore 
excifere liceret'^ without a j)ause, you* wdll reproduce 
the rhythm of a licentious metre, whereas if triply 
punctuated and^thus provided with what are practi- 
cally three separate beginnings, the j)hrase is full of 
dignity. In specifying the feet above-mentioned, I 109 
do not mean to lay it down as an absolute law that 
no others can be used, but merely wish to indicate 
the usual practice and the principles that are best 
suited for present needs. I may add that two con- 
secutive anapaests sshould be avoided, since they form 
the conclusion of a pentameter ox reproduce the rhythm 
of tlie anapaestic metre, as in the })assage, nam ubi 
libido dominatur^ innoceniiae leve praesidium est,^ where 
elision makes the last two syllables sound as one. 

The anapaest should preferably be preceded by a 110 
spondee or a bacchius, as, for instance, if you alter the 
order of words in the passage just quoted to leve 
innocentiae praesidium est. Personally, although I 
know that in this I am in disagreement with great 
writers, I am not attracted by the paean consisting^ 
of three shorts followed by a long : for it is no more 
than an anapaest with the addition of another short 
syllable (e.g. faciliias, agilitas). Why it should have 
been so popular, I cannot see, unless it be that those 
who gave it their approval were students of the 
language of common life rather than of oratory. 

It is preferably precccled by short syllables, such 111 
as are provided by the pyrrkic or the choreiis (e.g. 
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choreo, mea facil if as^y nostra facilil as ; ac praecedente 
spondeo tamen plane firAs cst triniftri, cum sit per 
se quoque. Ei contrariiis principiis merito laiidatur, 
nam et primam stabileni et tresi^celeres habet. 
I'amen hoc quoque meliores alios puto. 

112 Totus vero Ivc locus non ideo tractatur a nobis, ut 
oratio, quae ferri debet ac fluere, dimeticndis pcdibus 
ac perpendendis syllabis consenesfiit ; nam id cum 

113 miseri, turn in minimis occupati est, neque enim, qui 
se totum in hac cura consiimpserit, potiqribus vacabit, 
si qiiidem relicto renini pondere ac nitore contempto 
iesserulasj ut ait lAicilius, struct et vermicuUite inter sc 
lexis coinmittet. Nonne ergo refrigeretiir sic calor 
et impetus percat, ut equorum cursum delicati miniitis 

114 passibus frangunt? Quasi vero numeri ^ non sint 
in compositione deprehensi, sicut poema nemo dubita- 
verit impetu ^ quodam initio fusurn et aurium rnensura 
et similiter dccurrentium spatiorum observatione esse 
generatum, inox in eo repertos pedes. Satis igilur 
in hoc nos coniponet multa scribendi exercitatio, ut 

116 ex tempore etiam similia fundamus. Neque vero 
• tain sint intuendi pedes quam universa comprehensio, 

^ numeri non, Regius ; feceriut, MSS. 

® impetu, Halm: peritu, AG. 


^ In O'f. xliv, 149, the lines arc actually quoted “quam 
lepi<le lexcis coinpostae ut tesserulae omiies | arte pavimento 
atque emblemate venuiculato.” “How neatly his phrases 
are put together, like a cunningly tesselated pavement with 
intricate inlay.” 
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mea facilitas, nostra f(icilitas)\hn\ the other hand, if 
it be preceded by a spoft§leCj we have the conclusion 
of an iambic trimeter, indeed we have in the paean 
considered alone. The opposite form of paean is 
deservedly cdhimended as an opening : for the first 
syllable gives it stability and, the next three speed. 
None the less 1 think that ther^ are other feet 
which are better suited for this purpose than even 
this paean. » 

My purpose in discussing this topic at length is 112 
not to lead the orator to enfeeble his style by 
pedantic measurement of feet and weighing of 
syllables : for oratory should possess a vigorous 
flow, and such solicitude is worthy only of a 
wretched pedant, absorbed in trivial detail: since 113 
the man who exhausts himself by such jiainful dili- 
gence will have no time for more important con- 
siderations ; for he will disregard the weight of his 
subject matter, despise true beauty of style and, as 
Lucilius says, will construct a tesselaied pavement of 
phrases iiicely dovetailed together in intricate patterns,^ 

The inevitable result will be that his passions will 
cool and his energy be wasted, just as our dandies 
destroy their horses’ capacity for speed by training 
them to shorten their paces. Prose-structure, of 114 
course, existed before rhythms were discovered in 
it, just as poetry was originally the outcome of a 
natural impulse and was created by the instinctive 
feeling of the ear for quantity and the observation of 
time and rhythm, while the discovery of feet came 
later. Conseciuently assiduous practice in writing will 
be sufficient to enable us to produce similar rhythmical 
effects w^hen speaking extempore. Further it is not so 1 16 
important for us to consider the actual feet as the 
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ut versum facientes iotum ilium decursum non sex 
vel quinque partes, ex quibus constLt versus, aspi- 

ciunt. Ante enim carmen ortum est quam observatio 

#> 

116 carminis, ideoque illud Fauni vaiesqxie canehant. Ergo 
quern in poemaf,^e locum babet versificatio, eum in 
oratione compositio. 

Optime autem de ilia indicant aures, quae plena 
sentiunt et parum expleta desiderant et fragosis 
ofFenduntur et levibus mulcentur et contortis exci- 
tantur et stabilia probant, clauda deprehendunt, 
redundantia ac nimia fastidiunt. Ideoque docti 
rationem componendi intelligunt, etiam indocti vo- 

117 luptatem. Quaedam vero tradi arte non possunt. 
Mutandus est casus, si durius is, quo coeperamus, 
feratur. Num, in quern transeamus ex quo, praecipi 
potest ? Figura laboranti compositioni variata saepe 
succurrit. Quae ? cum orationis, turn etiam sen- 
tentiae ? Num praescriptum eius rei ullum est ? 
Occasionibus utendum et cum re praesenti deliber- 

118 andum est. lam ^ vero spatia ipsa, quae in hac 
quidem parte plurimum valent, quod possunt nisi 

^ est iani, Halm ; etiam, MSS. 

^ Enn. Ann. 213. 
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general rhythmical effect of tlike period^ just as the 
poet in v^rriting a verse ^considers the metre as a 
whole, and do^s not concentrate his attention on the 
six or five individual feet that constitute the verse. 

For poetry originated before the laws which govern 
it, a fact which explains Ennius’ statement ^ that 
Fauns and prophet s sang. There^fore rhythmical 116 
structure will hold the same place in prose that is 
held by versification in poetry. 

The best judge as to rhythm is the ear, which 
appreciates fullness of rhythm or feels the lack of it, 
is offended by harshness, soothed by smooth and 
excited by impetuous movement, and approves 
stability, while it detects limping measures and 
rejects those that are excessive and extravagant. 

It is for this reason that those who have received a 
thorough training understand the theory of artistic 
structure, while even the untrained derive pleasure 
from it. There are some points, it is true, which are 117 
beyond the power of art to inculcate. For example 
if the case, tense or mood with which we have 
begun, produces a harsh rhythm, it must be changed. 

But is it possible to lay down any definite rule as to 
what the change of case, tense or mood should be ? 

It is often possible to help out the rhythm when it 
is in difficulties by introducing variety through the 
agency of a figure. But what is this fgnre to be ? 

A figure of speech or a figure of thought ? Can we 
give any general ruling on the subject } In such 
cases opportunism is our only salvation, and we must 
be guided by consideration of the special circum- 
stances. Further with regard to the time-lengths, 118 
which are of such importance where rhythm is con- 
cerned, what standard is there by which they can be 
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auriurn habere iudicihni ? Cur alia paucioribus verbis 
satis j)leiia vel niiniuni, alijt pluribus lv;evia et abscisa 
sunt? Cur in cireumductionibus, ctiarn cum seiisus 

119 finitus est, aliquid taincn loci vacare vrdeatur? Ne- 
mtnem vestrum ignorare arhilror^ iudives, hunc per hosce 
dies serinonem vuigi clique hcinc opmionem populi Romani 
fiiisse. Cur hosce potius quain hos? Neque enirn 
erat asperum. Katioiiem fortasse non feddam, sentiam 
tamen ^ esse melius. Cur non satis siL sermoium 
vidgi J'uisse, (compositio enini patiebatur) i^norabo ; 
sed ut audio luxq animus accipit plenum sine hac 

120 geminatione non esse. Ad sensum igitur referenda 
sunt. Et si qui non - satis forte, quid severum, quid 
iucundum sit, intelligent, facient quidem natura duce 
melius quam arte; sed naturae ipsi ars inerit. 

121 Illud j)rorsus oratoris, scire ubi quuque genere 
compositionis sit ulendum. Ea duplex observatio 
est : altera, quae ad ])edes refertur ; altera, quae 
ad comprehensiones, quae elliciuntur ex pedibus. 

122 Ac de his j)rius- Diciinus igitur esse incisa, membra, 
circuitus. Incisum (quantum mea fert opinio) erit 
sensus non expleto nuinero conelusus, plerisque pars 

^ soiitiaiu taiuen, llahn i sentcntiani, : sent im, later 

MSS. 

^ Et si qui non, Halm: necquis, AO. 

^ Vcrr. 1. i. 1. “1 tlnnk that none ot you, gentlemen, are 

ignorant that during these days such has been the talk of the 
common folk and such the opinion of the Roman people. ’’ 
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regulated save that of tlie eaV ? Why do some 
sentences produce a full rljythmical eliect, although 
the words wliich they contain are few, whereas others 
containing a greater number are abruj)t and sliort in 
rhythm ? Wh^^ again in j)criods do we get an 
impression of incompleteness, ^lespitc the fact that 
the sense is complete? Consider /the following 119 
example : neminem vest rum ignorare arhilror, indices, 
hunc per kosce diy,' scrnumem vulgi aUpie hanc opinioncm 
populi Bomani fuisse.^ Why is hosce preferable to /tos, 
although the latter presents no harshness ? I am 
not sure that I can give the reason, but none the 
less I feel that Iiosce is better. Why is it not enough 
to S'<\y sei'monern vulgi fuisse, which would have satisfied 
the bare demands of rhythm ? I cannot tell, and yet 
my ear tells me that the rhythm would have lacked 
fullness without the reduplication of the phrase. The 120 
answer is that in such cases we must rely on feeling. 

It is possible to liavean inade(juate understanding of 
what it is precisely that makes for severity or charm, 
but yet to produce the required effect better by 
taking nature for our guide in place of art: none 
the less there will always be some principle of art 
underlying the promptings of nature. 

It is, however, the special duty of the orator to 121 
realise when to employ the different kinds of 
rhythm. There are two points which call for 
consideration if he is to do this with success. The 
one is concerned with feet, the otlier with the 
general rliythni of the period which is produced 
by their combination. I will deal with the latter 
first. We s])eak of commala, cola and periods. 122 
A comma, in my ojnnion, may be defined as the 
expression of a thought lacking rhytlimical com- 
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niembri. Tale est quo Cicero iititur : Domus 

tibi deer at at hahehas. V^cunia super abat P at egebas. 
Fiunt aiitein etiam singulis verbis incisa ; Dixinius, 

123 testes dare volmmis ; incisum est diximus. Membrum 
autem est sensus miineris ^ concliu^us_, sed a toto 
corpore abruptiis et per se nihil eflicieiis. O callidos 
homines perfectuni est, sed reinotum a ceteris vim 
non babet, ut per se manus et pcs et ca])ut : et 
0 rem excogitatam. Quando ergo inq;])it corpus esse ? 
euin venit extrema conelusio : Que7n, quaeso, nostrum 
fej'ellit, id vos ita esse fact uros? quam Cicero brevissi- 
niam putat. Itaqiie fere incisa et membra mutila^ 

124 sunt et conclusionem utique desiderant. Periodo 
plurima nomina dat Cicero, ambit um, circuiturn, com- 
prehensionem, continuationem, circumscriptionem. Genera 
eius duo sunt, alterum simplex, cum sensus imus 
longiore ambitii circumducitur, alterum, quod constat 
membris et incisis, quae plures sensus habent : 
A derat ianitor carceris, carni fex praetoris, reliqua. 

125 Habet periodus membra minimum duo. Medius 
numerus videntur quattuor, sed recipit frequenter 
et plura. Modus eius a Cicerone aut quattuor 
senariis versibus aut ipsius spiritus modo tei’ininatur. 
Praestare debet ut sensum concludat; sit aperta, 

^ iiuiiieris, Regius i meiribris, A(K 
^ mutila, Christ i mixta, MSS. : rnulta, Dioinedes. 


' Or, Ixvii. 223. See ix. ii. 15. 

From the lost pro Cornelio, “O the cumiing of those 
men ! 0 what careful forethought ! I ask you did one of us 
fail to note that such would be your action ? ” 

* Oral, Ixi. 204. 

* Verr, v. xlv. 118. “ There stood the jailer, the praetor’s 

executioner.” 

® Or, Ixvi. 222. Cicero says hexameters, not senarii, 
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[ileteness ; on the other hand, most writers regard it 
merely as a portion of the holon. As an exanij)ie 1 
may cite the following from Cicero: Domm tibi 
deerat"^ at hahebas : pccunia superabat? at egebas.^ 

But a comma may also consist of a single word, as in 
the following instance where diximus is a comma : 
DidcimuSj testes dare votnmns. A colon,' on the other 123 
hand, is the expression of a thought which is 
rhythmically con^ilete, but is meaningless if de- 
tached from the whole body of the sentence. For 
example 0 callidos hommes^ is complete in itself, but 
is useless if removed from the rest of the sentence, 
as the hand, foot or head if separated from the 
body. He goes on, 0 rem excogitatam. At what 
point do the members begin to form a body } Only 
when the conclusion is added : quern ^ quaeso, nostrum 
fefellil, id vos ita esse facluros ? a sentence which Cicero 
regards as unusually concise. 'J'hus as a rule commata 
and cola are fragmentary and reipiire a conclusion. 

The period is given a number of different names by 124 
Cicero,^ who calls it ambitus, circuihis, comprehensio, 
continuatio and circumscripiio. It has two forms. The 
one is simple, and consists of one thought expressed 
in a number of words, duly rounded to a close. The 
other consists of com7nata and cola, comprising a 
number of different thoughts : for example, aderat 
ianitor carceris, carnifex practoris^ and the rest. The 125 
period must have at least two cola. The average 
number would appear to he four, but it often contains 
even more. According to Cicero,^ its length, should 
be restricted to the equivalent of four senarii or to 
the compass of a single breath. It is further essential 
that it should complete the thought which it ex- 
presses. It must be clear and intelligible and must 
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lit intelligi possit, *"11011 iniiiioclica, iit menioria con- 
tiiieri. Moinbruin lon^ius iusto ' tardurn ; breviiis 

126 ill stabile est. Ubicunque acriter eriL instanter, 
pugiiaciter diceiidum,niembratiin oa&irnque dicemus, 
narn hoc in oratione phiriiiium valet; adeoque rebus 
accomiiiodanda coiiijiositio, iit asperis asperos etiam 
iiumeros adhiberi oporteat et civjii dicente aeqiie 

127 audieiitem iiih orrescere. Membratim plerumque 
iiarrabimuSj aut ipsas periodos niaioribus interval lis 
et velut laxioribus nodis rcssolveinus, exccptis quae 
non docendi gratia^ sed ornandi narranlur, ut in 
Verrem Proserpinae raptus. Haec eniin lenis et 

128 flucns contextus decet. Periodos ajita prooemiis 
maioriim eausarunq ubi sollicitudine^ commendatione, 
niiseratione res eget, item coinmunibus loeis"' et in 
onini ainplificatione ; sed poscilur^ turn austera, si 
accuses, turn fusa, si laudes. Multuin et in epilogis 

129 pollet. Totuin autem lioc adhibendiim est, quod 
sit aniplius compositionis genus, cum index non 
solum rem tenet, sed etiam captus est oratione et 
se credit actori et voluptate iam ducitur. Historia 
non tarn finitos numeros quam orbem queiidam con- 
textumque desiderat. Namque omnia eius membra 

^ poscitur, Regius: poscit, A. : possit, G, 
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not be too lon^- to be carried in the memory. A 
colon, if too loni>> makes tlK* sentence dra^, ^vliile on 
the otlier hand^ if it be too short it ^ives an impression 
of instability. J<\dierever it is essential to speak with 126 
force, energy and pugnacity, w^e shall make free use* 
of commaia and coin, siiK'c this is most effective, and 
our rhythmical structure must be jA) closely con- 
formed to our matter, that violent tlu‘mes should be 
expressed in vio/l^nt rhythms to enable the audience 
to share tlie horror felt by the speaker. On the 127 
other hand we sliall employ cola by ])reference wdien 
narrating facts, or relax the texture of our periods 
by considerable })aiises and looser connexions, always 
excepting those passages in whi(di narration is 
designed for decorative effect and not merely for 
the instruction of the audience, as for example the 
passage in the Verrines wliere Cicero ^ tells the story 
of the Kajie of Proserpine : for in such cases a smooth 
and flowing texture is reipiired. 'Phe full periodic 128 
style is well ada})ted to the exordium of important 
cases, where the theme requires the orator to express 
anxiety, admiration or pity: the same is true of 
commonplaces and all kinds of ampll/icalum. But it 
should be severe wlien we are prosecuting and 
expansive in panegyric. It is also most effective in 
the peroration. But we must only employ this form 129 
of rhythmical structure in its full development, when 
the judge has not merely got a grasp of the matter, 
but has been charmed by our style, surrendered 
himself to tlie jdeader and is ready to be led*wliither 
we will, by the delight whicli he exj)eriences. 
History does not so much demand full, rounded 
rhythms as a certain continuity of motion and con- 
nexion of style. For all its cola are closely linked 
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connexa sunt et, quoniain lubrica est, hac atque 
iliac ^ fluit, ut homines, qui maiiibin invicem appre- 
hensis gradum firinant, continent et continentur. 

J30 Demonstrativum genus omne fusiorei. habet liberio- 
resque numeros ; iudiciale et contionale, ut materia 
varium est, sic etiam ipsa collocatione verborum. 

Ubi iam nobis pars ex duabus, quas modo fecimus, 
secunda tractanda est. Nam quis dfc^^l)itat alia lenius, 
alia concitatius, alia sublimius, alia pugnacius, alia 

131 ornatius, alia gracilius esse dicenda ; gravibus, sub- 
limibus, ornatis longas magis syllabas convenire ? ita 
ut lenia spatiurn, subliinia et ornata claritatem quoque 
vocalium poscant ; his contraria magis gaudere ^ 
brevibus, argumenta, partitiones, iocos et quidquid 

132 est sermoni magis simile. Itaque componemiis 
prooemium varie atque ut sensus eius postulabit. 
Neque enim accesserim Celso, qui unam quandam 
huic parti formam dedit, et optimam compositionem 
esse prooemii, ut est apud Asinium, dixit, Si, Caesar, 
ex omnibus morialihus, qui su7il ac fuerunl, posset huic 
causae disceplator legi, non quisquani ie poLius oplandus 

133 nobis fuit. Non quia negem hoc bene esse com- 
positum, sed quia legem hanc esse componendi in 
omnibus principiis recusem. Nam iudicis animus 

' atque iliac added hy Spalding. 

.1 gaudere, Spalding i laudere, AG. 

‘ 121 , 

^ “If, Caesar, one man of all that are or have ever been could 
be chosen to try this case, there is none whom we could 
have preferred to you.” 
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together, while the fluidity of its style gives it great 
variety of movojment ; we^hnay comj)are its motion 
to that of men, who link hands to steady their steps, 
and lend each other mutual siii)port. The demon- 130 
strative type of oratory requires freer and more 
ex{)ansivc rhythms, while fomisic and deliberative 
oratory will vary the arrangement of'their words in 
conformity with the variety of their themes. 

I must now Aim to discuss the first of the two 
points which I mentioned above.^ No one will deny 
that some portions of our speech require a gentle 
flow of language, while others demand speed, 
sublimity, pugnacity, ornateness or simplicity, as 
the case may be, or that long syllables are best 131 
adapted to express dignity, sublimity and ornateness. 
That is to say, while the gentler form of utterance 
requires length of vowel sounds, sublime and ornate 
language demands sonority as well. On the other 
hand, passages of an opposite character, such as those 
in which we argue, distinguish, jest or use language 
approximating to colloquial speech, are better served 
by short syllables. Consequently in the exordium 132 
we shall vary our structure to suit the thought. 

For I cannot agree with Celsus, when he would 
impose a single stereotyped form upon the exordium 
and asserts that the best example of the structure 
required for this purpose is to be found in Asinius: 
e g., si, Caesar, ex omnibus inorlalibus, (pii sunt ac 
fuerunt, posset hide causae disceptalor legi, mm quisquam 
ie potius optandus nobis fuit,^ I do not for a*moment 133 
deny that the structure of this passage is excellent, 
but I refuse to admit that the form of rhythmical 
structure which it exemplifies should be forced on all 
exordia. For there are various ways in which the 
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varie praeparatur : turn miserabiles esse volumus_, 
tuiii niodesti turn acres^’ turn grates, turn blandi^ 
turn flectere, turn ad dili£]^entiam bortari. Haec ut 
sunt divcrsa natura, ita dissiniilcm eomjronendi quo- 
que rationein desiderant. An siinilibiis Cicero usus 
est numeris in exordio pro Milone, pro Cluentio, 

134 pro Ligario ? Narratio fere tardio^s atcpie, ut sic 
dixeriin^ modestiores dcsiderat pedes ex omnibus 
maxiine inixtos. Nam et verbis^ ut sae})ius pressa 
est, ita interim insur^it ; sed doeere et infigere 
animis res senqrer cupit, quod minirne festinantium 
opus est. Ac mihi videtur tota narratio eonstare 

135 longioribus riKunbris, br(‘vioribus pcriodis. Aruju- 
menta acria et citata pcdibus quoque ad baric naturam 
commodatis iitentur, non tamen^ ita ut trocbaeis 
quoque celeria quidein, sed sine viribus sint, veruni 
iis, qui sint brevibus longisque rnixti, non tamen 

136 plures lon^as quam bi'cves balxuit.^ Ilia sublimia 
spatiosas elai’asque voces babentia ^ amant arnpli- 
tudinem dactyli quo(|ue ac paeanis, etiamsi rnaiore 
ex jiarte syllabis brevibus, temjioribus tamen satis 
pleni. Aspera contra iambis iiiaxime concitantui’, 

* non tamen, ed. Vm : nondum, MSS. 

^ babent, Halm : babentia, G. 

^ babenlia, Chrisf.: babont, MSS. 
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judge’s mind may be prepared for what is to come: 
at times we a|i»^eal for p^y, at others take up a 
modest attitude^ while we may assume an air of 
energy or digryty, flatter our audience, attempt to 
alter their opinions and exhort them to give us tlieir 
best attention, according as tlie ^tuation may demand. 

And as all these methods are differeift by nature, so 
each requires a different rhythmical treatment. Did 
Cicero employ si^iilar rhythms in his c.rordia to the 
pro Milonr, the pro Cliieniio and the pro Ligario ? 

'J'he siatemcni of fact as a rule requires slower and 13-^ 
what I may be allowed to call more modest feet ; 
and the difl'erent kinds of feet should, as far as 
possible, be intermixed. For while the style of this 
portion of our speech is generally marked by restraint 
of language, there are occasions wluui it is called 
iqion to soar to greater lieights, although, on the 
other hand its aim will at all times be to instruct the 
audience and impress the facts upon their minds, a 
task which must not be carried out in a hurry. Indeed 
my personal opinion is tliat the staletnenl of fact 
should be eomposed of long cola and short periods. 
Arguments, inasmuch as they are characterised by 135 
energy and speed, will employ the feet best adapted 
to these qualities. They will not however acquire 
rapidity at the expense of force by emjfloying 
h'oeheesf- but wull rather make use of those feet which 
consist of a mixture of long and short syllables, 
though the long should not outnumber the short. 
Lofty passages, which employ long and sonorous 136 
vowels, are specially well served by the amplitude of 
the daclpl and the paean, feet wdiich, although they 
contain a majority of short syllables, are yet not 
deficient in time-length. On the other hand, where 
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non solum quod sunt e duabus modo syllabis eoque 
frequentiorem quasi pulilum habenb^ quae res lenitati 
contraria est, sed ctiam quod omnibus pedibus insur- 
gunt et c brevibus in longas nituntur et crescunt, 
ideoque meliores clioreis, qiii ab longis in breves 

137 cadunt. Summissa^ qualia in epilogis sunt, lentas 
et ipsa, sed minus exclarnantes ei^gunt. 

Vult esse Celsus aliquam et superbiorem ^ cornposi- 
tionem, quam equidem si scirem, non docerem ; sed 
sit neeesse est tarda et supina, verurn nisi ex verbis 
atque sententiis. Per se si id quaeritur, satis odiosa 
esse non poterit. 

138 Deni(pje, ut semel finiam, sic fere componendum 
quomodo pronuntiandum crit. An non in prooemiis 
plerumque summissi, (nisi cum in accusatione con- 
citaiidus est iudex aut aliqua indignatione com- 
plendiis) in narratione pleni atque exj)ressi, in 
argumentis citati atque ipso etiam motu celeres 
sumus, in locis ac descriptionibus fusi ac fluentes, 

139 in epilogis plerumque deiecti et infracti ? Atqui 
corporis qiioque motui sunt^ sua quaedam tem[)ora 
et ad signandos'"^ {)edes non minus saltationi quam 
modulationibus adhibetur musica ratio numerorum. 
Quid? non vox et gestus accommodatur naturae 

^ superbiorem, Spalding : superiorem, G. 

^ motui sunt Spalding : motus, G» 

^ signaiidos, Halm : sign os, G, 
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violence is required, the requisite energy will be 
best secured by^the einjdciynient of the iambus, not 
merely because that foot contains but two syllables, 
with the result that its beat is more frequent, making 
it unsuited to gentle language, but also because every 
foot gives the effect of an ast*«iit, as they climb and 
swell from short to long, a fact vvhioAi renders them 
superior to the choreus, which sinks from long to 
short. Subdued passages, such as occur in the 137 
peroi'dliou , also require slow syllables, which must, 
however, be less sonorous. 

Celsus insists that there is a special form of rhyth- 
mical structure which produces a particularly stately 
effect : I do not kiunv to what he refers and, if 1 did, 
should not teach it, since it must inevitably be slow 
and flat, that is to say unless this quality is derived 
from the words and thoughts ex})ressed. If it is to 
be sought for its own sake, independent of such 
considerations, I cannot sufliciently condemn it. 

But, to bring this discussion to a close, I would 138 
remark that our rhythm must be designed to suit 
our delivery. Is not our tone subdued as a rule in 
the exordium, except of course in cases of acc usation 
where we have to rouse the judge or fill him with 
indignation, full and clear in the siatemenl of fact, 
in argument impetuous and rapid not merely in our 
language, but in our motions as well, expansive and 
fluent Jn coiumonplaces Siwd descriptions and, as a rule, 
submissive and downcast in the peroration ? But the 139 
motions of the body also have their ow n apjn'opriate 
rhythms, while the musical theory of rhythm deter- 
mines the value of metrical feet no less for dancing 
than for tunes. Again, do we not adapt our voice 
and gesture to the nature of the themes on which 
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ipsaruni, de qiiibus diciiiius, rerum? Quo minus 
id mirere in pedibus oniLonis, cumidebeant sublimia 
ingredi, lenia diiei, acria currere, delicala fluere. 

140 Itaqiie tragoediae, ubi necesse est, a^feeiamiis etiam 

tumorem ex spondeis atque iambis quibus^ maxime 
conLiiietur: • 

Kn inipero Argls, sceptra mi iKpiii Pelops, 

At ille oomieus ai(|iie senarius, ?|uem trocdiaicum 
vocant, pluribus troebaeis^ qiii tribrachi ab aliis 

141 dieiintur^ pyrrhicliiisque decurrit ; sed quantum 
aceipit celeritatis, tantum gravitatis amittit : 

Quid igilur faciam ? non catn na nunc (juidcm ? 

Aspera vero et maledica, ut dixi, etiam in carmine 
iambis grassantur : 

Quis hoc potest videre, (piis potest pati, 

Nisi impudicus et vorax et aleo ? 

142 In universum autem^ si sit necesse, duram potiiis 
atque asperam compositionem mabm esse qiiain 
eHeminatam et enervem, qualis aj)ud multos et 
eotidie magis laseivissimis syntoiiorum modis saltat. 
Ac ne tam bona quidem ulla erit, ut debeat esse 

^ (luil)iis, o<tdc(i by Spalding. 

trocliaeis . , tribniclii, Si>alding: cliorcis . . trochaei, 
MSS. 


^ Froii],au unknown tragedian. “ Lo, I am lord at Argos, 
wluu'e to me 1 Pelops the sceptre left.” 

Ter. E'lin. l. i. 1. “ What shall I do then ? Not go even 

now?” The pyrrhic never forms a separate foot, but does 
form part of the anapaest^ tribrach and dactyl and it is in this 
connexion that it is mentioned by Quintilian. 
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we are speaking? There is, tlierefore, all the less 
reason for won(l<5j^' that thci.samc is true of the feet 
ein|)loyed in prose, sinee it is natural that what is 
sublime should ^have a stately stride, that what is 
gentle should seem to be led along, I hat what 
is violent should seem to run mid what is tender to 
flow. Consequently, wdiere necesanry, we must 140 
borrow the jiompous eflre(‘t produced by the spajidres 
and i(nn/)i w hich Compose the greater portion of the 
rhythms of tragedy, as in the line, 

E 71 j impero Argis^ sceptra lyii lujmt Prlopsd 

But the comic senarius, styled Irocliaic, contains a 
number of pyirhics and trochees, which others call 
trihrachs, but loses in dignity what it gains in speed, 141 
as for example in the line, 

quid igitur faciain ? non earn, ne nunc quid cm ? 2 

Violent and abusive language, on the other hand, 
even in verse, as 1 have said, em])loys the iambic for 
its attack : e. g., 

Quis hoc potest rid ere, quis potest patiy 
nisi impudicus el vora.r el aleo? '^ 

As a general rule, however, if the choice were forced 142 
upon me, I should prefer my rhythm to be harsh and 
violent rather than nerveless and eireminate, as it is 
in so many writers, more especially in our own day, 
when it trips along in wanton measures that suggest 
the accomjianiment of castanets. Nor wdll any 
rhythm ever be so admirable that it ought to be 

^ Cat. xxix. 1. “ Who save a lecherous gambling glutton 

can endure to gaze on such a sight as this 
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143 continiia et in eosViem semper pedes ire. Nam et 
versifioandi treims est iiAam legem lomnibus sermoni- 
bus dare ; et id curn manifestae adfectatioiiis est 
(cuius rei maxime eavenda suspicio est), turn etiam 
taedium ex similitudine ac satietatem ereat ; quoque 
est dulcius, magis j)erdit amittit que ^ et (idem et ad- 
fectus rnotusque omnes, qui est in cura deprelien- 
sus. Nee potest ei credere aut propter eum dolere et 

144 irasci index, eui putat hoe vacare. Ideoque interim 
quaedam quasi solvenda de industria sunt ; et quidem 
illainaximi laboris, ne laborata videantur. Sed neque 
longioribus, quain o{)ortet, hyperbatis coin})ositioni 
serviamus ne, (piae eius rei gratia fecerimus, pro})ter 
earn fecisse videamur; et certe nullum aptum atque 

145 idoneuin verbum pennutemus gratia levitatis. Neque 
enim ullum erit tarn difFicile, quod non connno.le 
inseri possit, nisi quod in evitandis eiusmodi verbis 
non decorem com[)ositionis quaerimus, sed faeili- 
tatem. Non tamen mirabor Latinos magis indulsisse 
compositioni quam Atticos, cum minus ^ in verbis 

146 babeant severitatis^ et gratiae ; nee vitium duxerim, 
si Cicero a Demosthene paulum in hac parte descivit. 

' amiU^it que, llegiiisl atque, MSS. 

2 cum niiruis. G. Meyer i quomiiius, Gi qiuimvis, quamvis 
mi 11118, later MSS. 

^ severitatis, Spalding : veritatis, G : varietatis, Regius. 

^ Tratispositioiis. See viii. vi. 6 * 2 . 
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continued with the same recurreifce of feet. For we 143 
shall really he ii^lul^ino- in|fi species of versification 
if we seek to lay down one law for all varieties of 
speech: furthei^ to do so would lay us open to the 
charge of the most obvious alfectation, a fault of 
which we should avoid even tlie smallest suspicion, 
while we should also weary and cloy (•ir audience by 
the resulting monotony; the sweeter the rhythm, 
the sooner the Jrator who is detected in a studied 
adlierence to its em[)loynient, will cease to carry 
conviction or to stir the passions and emotions. The 
judge will refuse to believe him or to allow him to 
excite his compassion or his anger, if he thinks that 
he has leisure for this species of refinement. It will 144 
therefore be desirable from time to time that in 
certain passages the rhythm should be deliberately 
dissolved : this is a task of no small difficulty, if the 
aj)pearance of effort is to be avoided. In so doing 
we must not come to the assistance of the rhythm 
by introducing hyperhata^ of extravagant length, for 
fear that we should betray the purpose of our action : 
and we should certainly never in our search for 
smoothness abandon for another any word that is 
apt and appropriate to our theme. As a matter of 146 
fact no word will be so intractable as to baffle all our 
attempts to find it a suitable position ; but it must 
be remembered that when we avoid such words, we 
do so not to enhance the charm of our rhythm, but 
to evade a difficulty. I am not, however, surprised 
that Latin writers have paid more attention to 
rhythmical structure than the Athenians, since Latin 
words possess less correctness and charm. Nor again 146 
do I account it a fault in Cicero that, in this respect, 
he diverged to some extent from the practice of 
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Sed quae sit differt^ntia riostri Graecique sermoniSj 
explicabit suiiiiiuis liber!* 

Compositio (iiam finem imponere egrcsso desti- 
natuiii modiini voliiinini festino) debet esse Iionesta, 
147 iuounda, varia. Eiuis tres partes : ordo^ coniunctio, 
nurnerus. Ratio in adieetioiie, detractione, niiita- 
tione ; iisus pro natura reruni, quiis dicirniis : cura 
ita magna^ ut sentiendi atque eloquendi ])rior sit ; 
dissinuilatio curae })raecipua, ut numeri sponte 
fluxisse^ non areessiti et coacti esse videaiitur. 
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Demosthenes. However, my final book will explain 
the nature**^ of tj^e diflerentc between our language 
and that of Greece. 

But I must luring this book to a conelusion witliout 
more delay, since it has already exceeded the limits 
designed for it. To sum u)) then, artistic^ structure 
must be decorous, pleasing and var^d. It consists 147 
of three jiarts, order, connexion and rhythm. The 
method of its aeifievement lies in addition, subtraction 
and alteration of words. Its practice will depend 
upon the nature of our theme. The care which it 
demands is great, but, still, less than that demanded 
by expression and thought. Above all it is necessary 
to conceal the care expended upon it so that our 
rhythms may seem to possess a spontaneous flow, not 
to have been the result of elaborate search or 
compulsion. 
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(Only those names are included which stem to require some explanation ; a 
coiiiplet^index will be contained in Vol, IV.) 


Acacida, VII. ix. 0. Pyrrlius, Kinpr of 
Epirus, who claimed descent from 
Acacus. 

Aescliinos, VII. i. 2. Athenian onitor, 
famoua as opponent of Demos- 
thenes. 

Africanus, Julius, vin. v. 15. Orator 
of the reijrn of Nero. 

Antonias, M. (1), vii. iii. 16. Great 
orator, earlier contemporary of 
Cicero. 

Antonias, M. (ii), Vil. iii. 18. The 
triumvir. 

Antonins, Gaius, ix. iii. 94. Cicero’s 
colleivgue in the consulship. 

Apollodorus, IX. i. 12. Distinguished 
rhetorician fn>m Pergamus of the 
Augustan age. 

Appius Fulcher, viTi, iii. .‘55. Cicero’s 
predcctissor as governor of Cilicia : 
the w^hole of 15k. III. of the J'Jpis^ 
tolae ad Familiarcs is addressed to 
him. 

Aslnius, see Pollio. 

Dostar, Vll. ii. 10. A man of Punic 
origin alleged to have been mur- 
dered by Scaurus in Sardinia. 

Brutus, M., IX. iii. 95; ix. iv. 75 sq. 
Orator., of the Attic school : mur- 
derer of Julius Caesar. 

Caecilius, VTH. iii. 35; IX. i. 12; IX. 
iii. 38, 46, 89, 91, 98. Sicilian 
rhetorician who taught at Rome in 
the reign of Augustus. 

Caecilius, Q., VII. ii. 2. Sought to 
iUicuse Verre.s, whose quaestor he 
had been, with a view to securing 
his acquittal by collusion. 


Gael ins, IX. ii. 69. Younger contem- 
porary of Cicero, distinguished as 
an orator. 

Calvus, IX. ii, 25 ; IX. iii. 56. Younger 
contemporary of Cicero, poet and 
orator of tlio Attic school. 

Civasius SeveruR, viii. ii. 2; vm. iii. 
89. Orator of the reign of Augustus. 

Cato the censor, vui. iii. 29; vin. v. 
33; vm. vi. 9; ix. ii. 21; IX. iv, 
30. The famous opponent of Car- 
thjjge; one of the most distin- 
guished writers and orators of his 
day (234-149 B.O.). 

Cato TjtiC/ensis, vm. ii. 9; IX. iv. 76. 
Contemporary of Oiccro and among 
the most ardent opponents of 
Caesar. 

Celsus, Cornelius, vn. 1. 10; vn. ii. 
19; vm, iii. 35, 47; IX. i. 18; IX. 
ii. 22, 40, 102, 104, 106; IX. iv. 
137. Encyclopoidic writer of the 
reign of 'IMberius. His works ou 
rhetoric are lost; a treati.se on 
medicine survives. 

Cornelius, VTii, iii. 3. Defended by 
Cicero on a charge of lese-ma jeste. 

Cornificius, IX. ii. 27; IX. iii. 71, 89, 
98. llhetorician, contemporary of 
Cicero, probably author of rhetorical 
treatise ad 1 1 erenniurn. 

Cra,s.sus, L,, VII. vi. 9; vm. Pr. 14. 
Great orator ; earner contemporary 
of Cicero. 

Ctesiphon, VII. i. 2. Accused by 
Ae.schines and defended by Demos- 
thenes (de Corona). 

Curius, VII. ii. 38. Famous general, 
victorious over Pyrrhus : surnamed 
Deutatus. 
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Dionysius of ITalioarnassus, IX. i^. 89; 
IX. IV, 88. Famous rh«M,orician and 
historj:in of the yVugustan 

Dolabolla, VIII. ii. 4. Son-in-law of 
Cicero. 

Domitius Afer, VTTl. v. 4 and 10; 
IX. ii. 20; IX. iii. GO, 79; ix. iv. 
31. Fainou-s orator of tiie reign of 
Tiberias. , 

Fphorus, IX. iv. 87. F.t nous Greek 
liistorian (fourth <^entu?-y n.o.) : 
wrote a history of Gieoco from the 
earliest times to 341 H.C. 

Fabricius, vil. ii. 38. Famous general, 
victorious over Samnile.s and Luca- 
nians, 282 U.C. 

Fannius, vll. ix. 12. Consul 122 H.C. 

Fla V us, see Verginius. 

Gallio, IX. ii. 91. Orator and friend 
of Ovid. 

Gorgias (i), IX. iii. 74. Sophist atid 
rhetorician of Ijcontini, latter lialf 
of fifth century H.C. 

Gorgias (ii), IX. ii. 102, lOG. Atlienian 
rhetorician, teacher of Cicero’s sou. 

llerrnagoras, Vll. iv. 4; ix. ii. 106. 
Famous rhetorician of the Rhodian 
school, contemporary \v'ith Cicero. 

Ilirtius, Vlll. iii. f»4. Sui)porter of 
Caesar. Consul 43 H.C. Killed at 
Mutina while fighting Mark 
Antony. 

Uoratius, Vll. iv. 8. Survivor of the 
three lloratii who fought the three 
Curiatii : slew his sister for bewail- 
ing the death of one of the Curiatii 
to whom she was betrothed. 

Ifortensius Vlll. iii. 35. Cicero’s chief 
rival at the bar. 

Isocrates, IX. iii. 74; iX. iv. 35. 
Famous Athenian orator, founder 
of the science and technique of 
Greek rhetorjii; (436-338 B.C.). 

Lubienus, IX. iii. 13. Orator and 
historian under Augustus. 

Mancinus, Vll. iv. 12. Consul 137 H.C. 
Defeated by the armies of the town 
of Numantia, with whom he con- 


cluded a shameful peace, which 
Rome refused to acknowV<3<ige. 

I Manlius, Vll. ii. 2. Saved Rome fiom 
the Oauls,*but later, saspected of 
aiming at supremh power, wms 
hurled from the Tarpeian rock, 
384 H.C. t 

Marrucini, VIT. ii. 26. A people on 
the Adriatic slopes of the Abruzzi. 

Messala. Vlll. iii. 34; IX. iv. 38. Dis- 
i.inguished orator and philologist of 
the Augustan fige. 

Mitliridates, VTli. iii. 82. King of 
Rontus, fiifslly conquered by I'orn- 

pey- 

Pisaurum, VII. ii. 26. The modern 
Pesaro. 

Pi so, IX. ii. 61. Praetor in Spain, 
113 H.C. 

Pollio, Asinias, VTT. ii. 26; vni. i. 3; 
IX. ii. 9 and 34; IX. iii. 13: IX. iv. 
132. Famous orator, poet and his- 
torian of the Augustan age. 
Pomponius Secundus, vm. iii. 31. A 
writer of tnigedy under the Empire. 

Proculcius, IX. iii. 68. Friend of 
Augustus. 

Proculus, 0. Artorius, IX. i 2. A. 
grammarian of unknown date. 

Prodicus, IX. ii. 36. Sophist of the 
fifth century H.C. 

Pyrrhus, VII. ii. (!. King of Idpirns; 
invaded Italy in the opeuijig years 
of the third century B.O. 

Rabirius, VlI. i. 9 and 16. Killed 
Saturninus, and was indicted for 
the inunler many years afterwanis 
by Caesiir. 

Roscias, vu. ii. 2. Accused of parri- 
cide and defended by Cicero. 

Rullus, vm. iv. 28. As tribune, pro- 
j)osed an agrari.m law in G3 H.C. 

Rutilius, IX. ii. 102 and 10/i; ix. iii. 
84, 89 sqq. 99, Rhetorician of the 
reign of Augustus, translated the 
works of Gorgias of Athens {q.v.). 

Scaevola, Q. (i), vn. ix. 12. Consul 
1 1 7 B.C. 

Scaevola (ii), VII. vl. 9. Famous 
jurist. Consul 95 B.C. 

Scaiirus, VIT. ii. 10. Praetor 5G, Pro- 
praetor in Sardinia 55 B.O. Accused 
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of extortion in liis province, he was 
deieiKied by Cicero and acquitted. 

Sisoima, Vlll. iii. 35. nistorian and 
man of letters with f? passion for 
rare words : ftlder conteini>orary of 
(Jicero. 

Sulpicius, Servius, virx iii. 18. Dis- 
tin^'uislicd orator, contemporary 
with Cicero, died on embassy to 
Mark Antony. 

Theo, I.X. iii. 7G. Stoic and rhetorician 
of the reif^n of Augiistu.s. 

Thcodectes, IX. iv^. 88. lllietorician 
of first half of fourth century n.C. 

Tiieophrastus, VIII. i. 2; IX. iv. 88. 

Theopompus, IX, iv. 35. h'amous 
Cicek historian of the latter half of 
fourtli cx'utury B.G. 

Thrasybulus, VII. iv. 44. Overthrew 
the'thirty tyrants of Athens 404 li.O. 


Thra.<^machus. IX. iv. 87. Bhetorician 
contcmj)orary with Plato. 

I Tr.achahis, Vlll. v. 1'.). A distin- 
fTuislied orator, consul 68 A.D. See 
X. i. 119. 


Vatinius, IX. ii. 25. Turbulent poli- 
tician of the worst character : oppo- 
n^it of Cicero : accused of bribery 
by Calvus,^ 54 B.C. •" 

Veri,'inius FlAvus, vil. iv. 24 and 40; 
Vlll. iii. 33. Famous rhetorician, 
flourished under Nero. 

Vibius Cri.si»us, Vlii. v. 15 and 17. 
Orator contemporary with Quin- 
tilian ; notorious as an informer. 

Zoilus, IX. i. 14. Crammariati and 
rhetorician : fourtli or third century 
B.C., date uncertain. 
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Vol. IV. 3rd Imp.) ^ 

Hesiod and The Hoivi-eric Hvmms. H. G. Evelyn White. 
{1th Imp. rp.in.^ed and enlargftd.) 

Hippocrates and tlie Fiiagmenjs of ITei'-.^cleitus. W. H. S. 

Jones and T. Withinf^ton. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp./ 

Homer: Iliad. A. Murray. 2 V^ols. [iSth Imp.) 

Homer: Odyssey. A. T. Murray. 2 Vofs. {1th Imp.) 
1.SAEUS. E. W. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocrates. George Norlin anti LaRuo Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

St. John’Damas' jcne : Barlaam and Ioasaph. Rev. G. H. 

Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Josephus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 0 Vols. 

Vols. I.— VJJ. (Vol. V. 3rd Imp., Vol. V>(. 2nd Imp.) 

Julian. Wilmor Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp., 
Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 

Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-V (Vols. [ and 
11. 4(/<, Imp., Vol. III. 3rd Imp., Vol. IV. 2nd Imp.) 
Lycopiiron. Cf. Callimachus. 

Lyra Graeca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. 1. ^th Imp., 
Vol. II. revised and enlarged, and III. 3rd Imp.) 

Lysias. W. H. M. Lamb. {2nd Imp.) 

Manetiio. W.G. Waddell; Ptolemy; Tetrabiblos. F. E, 
Robbins. (2nd Imp.) 

Marcus Aurelius. C. R. Haino.s. (4/7* Imp. revised.) 
Menander. F. (L Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Minor Attic Orators (Antiphon, Andocides, Demades, 
Deinarchus, Hypereides). K. j. Maidmont and J. O 
Burrt. 2 Vols. Vol, I. K. .1. Maidment. (2nd Imp.) 
Non.nos : Dionysiaca. W. H. H. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 111. 
2nd Unp.) 

Oppian, Coi.LUTHUs, Tryphiodorus. a. W. Mair. 

Papyri. Non-Literary Selections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 2nd Imp.) Literary Selections. 
Vol. 1. (Poetry). D. L, J^vge, (3rd Imp.) 

I^arthenius, Cf. Daphnis and Chloe. 

Pausanias : Description of Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols, 1. and II. 2nd Imp.) 

Philo. 11 Vols. Vols. J.-V. ; F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. Vols. VI. -IX. ; F. H. Colson. (Vols. l.-Ill., V.- 
IX. 2nd Imp., Vol, IV. 3rd Imp.) 

Philo: two supplementary Vols. {Translation only.) 
Philostr^tus : The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. F. C. 

Conybearo. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 4th Imp., Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 
Philostratus : Imagines; Callistratus : Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Philostratus and Eunapius : Lives of the Sophists. 

Wilmer Cave Wright. {2nd Imp.) 

Pindar. Sir J. E, Sandys. {1th Imp. revised.) 
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Plato ; Ch armidbh, At,(tbiai>es, HipPAttt'iius, 1 ’iie Lovkrs 
Theages, Mjnos and Epinomis. VV. Ji. M. Lamb. {2nd Imp.) 
Plato : Cratylus, Parmenides, Cheater Hippias, Lesser 
Hippias. H. N. Fowlor. (4//i Imp.) 

Plato : Futhypiiro, Apology. Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus 
H. N. Fowlor. (.'/i Jfnp.) 

Plato : La¥.iies, Protagoras, Meno, FuthydEiMds. W, R. M 
Lamb. {3rd Imp. retntted.) 

Pi.ATO ; Laws. Lev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. {3rd Imp.) 

Plato : Lvsis, Symposium, (Jorgias. VV. R. M. Lamb. {4:th 
Imp. revised.) 

Pla'J’o : JlEPUHLic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. 4f/t Imp., 
Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 

Pla'J'o : Statesman, Piulebus. 11. N. Fowlor; Ion. VV. R. M. 

I. amb. (4i/t Imp ' 

Plato : TiiEAjrriCTUs and Sophist. H. N. Fowlor. (4//i Imp.' 
Plato : Timaeus, Critias, Clitopho, Mene.xenus, Kpistulae. 
Rov. R. G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

I’LUTARCii : IMoralia. 14 Vols. Vols. l.-V. F. C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C.Holmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. (Vols. I., 
III., and X. 2nd Imp.) 

Plutarch: The Parallel Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I., II., and VII. 3rd Imp., Vols. 111., IV., VI., and VIll.- 
XI. 2nd Imp.) 

Polybius. VV. R. Patori. 0 Vols. 

Procopius : History op the Wars. 11. B. Dewing. 7 Vola. 
(Vol. 1. 2nd Imp.) 

Ptolemy : Tetrabiblos. Cf. Manejtio. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus. A. S. Way. Vorso trans. {2nd Imp.) 
{Sextus Empiricus. Rov. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. 1. and 
HI. 2nd Imp.) 

fcopiiocLEs. F. 8torr. 2 VoL. (Vol. I. 'dth Imp.. Vol. 11. Wi 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Strabo : Geography. Horace L. Jono.i. 8 Vols. (Vols. 1. 

and Vlll. 3rd Imp., Vols. II., V., and VI. 2nd Imp.) 
Theophrastus: Characters. J. M. Edmonds; Herodes, 
etc. A. D. Knox. (3rd. Imp.) 

Theophrastus : IOnquiry into Plants. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Thucydides. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. 1. Uh Imp., Vols 

II. , III. and IV. 3rd Imp. revised.^ 

Tryphiodorus. Cf. Oppian. 

Xenophon: Cyropaedia. VV’^nlter Miller. 2 Vols. {3rd Imp.) 
Xenophon : Hellenica, Anabasis, Apology, and Symposium. 
O. L. Brownson and O. J,. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and III. 
3rd Imp., Vol. II. 4th Imp.) 

Xenophon : Memorabilia and Oeconomicus. E. C. Marchant. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Xenophon : Scripta Minora. E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 
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IN PREPARATION 


Greek Authors 

Aristotle ; De Mundo, etc. i). Purley ad K, M. Forster. 
Aristotle : History oe Animals. A. L. Pock. 

Aristotle : Meteorologioa. H. I>. P. Loo. 

Plotinus ; A. H. Armstrong. 


Latin Authors 

St. Augustine ; City oe God. 

[Cicero j : Ad Hbrennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero : Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caelio, Db Pro vinous 
CONSULAR iBUs, Pro Balbo. J. H. Frooso and K. Gardner. 
Phaedrus. Bon E. Perry, 
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